All  NATO  was  divided 
into  eight  parts 


In  a  recent  eight-part  series  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Arthur  Veysey,  chief  of  our  London 
bureau,  took  a  penetrating  look  at  the  U.S.  role 
in  NATO. 

He  spent  months  visiting  bases  from  Norway  to 
Turkey.  He  interviewed  top  American  command¬ 
ers.  Attended  NATO  meetings.  Joined  patrols  on 
the  Berlin  wall  and  the  Czech  border.  Other  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Bonn  and  Moscow  added  facts  and 
insight. 

There  may  be  other  ways  to  get  the  news... but 
our  readers  are  accustomed  to  getting  it  first  hand. 


Follow  the  leader 


«HTUM! 

<8riss$CDj 


98%  regularly  read  the  women’s  section 
86%  want  to  know  more  about  foodstuffs 
88%  prepare  complete  dinners  nightly 


Wp  askpd  our  icompn  readors^  to 
tell  us  what  they  liked  best  about 
our  l^^omen^s  Section.  It  turned 
{utt  to  be  FOOD  .  .  by  a  bipt  mar- 
fiini  If  you  are  concerned  with 


reaching  ISorthwi^st  women  who 
are  enthitsiastic  cooks  and  dev- 
otees  of  the  food  pafies.,  The 
Post-lntellifiencer  is  your  choice 
means  of  communication  ! 

iikkI.'  I>>  I>-I  )■  n.'|KirlMi.'iil . 


The  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


The  Post-Intelligencer  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


The  I\am€  of  the  Game  Is  Advertising  .  .  . 

AWARD-WINNING 

ADVERTISING 

By  The  Muncie  Star  and  Muncie  Evening  Press 

WINNERS  OF  THREE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES  "TOP  15"  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 

No.  3  .  .  . 

Winner  in  1  970 
Atlanta  Conference 


■xmat  MiK' 


'ikvaicH  I'M/' 
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JIM  VAWTER  •  •  • 
Asst.  Retail  Adv.  Mgr. 


“MIDDLETOWN, 

U.S.A.” 


Full  Pog«  for  Pep$'  Colo  Crootofl  oy 

MIKE  GRIMES  .  .  . 

Mgr.  General  Adv. 


“MIDDLETOWN, 

U.S.A.” 


DUANE  COLEY 

Staff  Member 


No.  2  .  .  . 

dinner  in  1 967 
New  Orleans  Confe 


Rud  Thi»  To  Yoor  CkUdroo  Toolghl  At  BodU 


THE 

NIGHT 

BEFORE 

CHRISTMAS 


No.  1  •  •  • 

Winner  in  1964 
New  Orleans  Conference 


MUNCIE  MO... 

One  of  Indiana’s  "Most  Important” 

DISTRIBUTION,  INDUSTRIAL  and  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS 

The  Muncie  Star. .  .MUNCIE  EVENING  PRESS 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Telephone  31 7-282-5921 -P.O.  Box  2408-125  S.  High  St.,  Muncie,  Ind.  47302 
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What  makes  ALTOONA  "Tesf-Town,  Pa."? 

ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO*  •  • 

UTICA 


^  • 

CLEVELAND  i 


V  T 
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I  I  \  f  JwA  V  i 

I  I  PITTSBURGH  HARRISBURG  ^  I 

COLUMBUS  \  VALTOONA  E  ^ 

•  ¥  Philadelphia 

%  ®  BALTIMORE  M 

^  WASHINGTON  •  ^  ^ 

Item  No.  3:  OUR  CONVENIENT  CENTRAL  LOCATION 

Altoona  is  within  overnight  rail  and  highway  shipping  dis¬ 
tance  from  most  major  eastern  industrial  cities,  yet  we're 
isolated:  A  compact,  one-county  metro  area  where  outside 
market  influences  just  don’t  make  it.  Altoona’s  cooperative 
retailers  back  your  ads  (and  shoppers  here  get  the  message!) 
when  you  test  in  the  one  newspaper  that  reaches  98%  of 
Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  homes  in  the  market.  So  test  in 
Altoona — on  target  with  the 

Slltoona  SRittot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Or!^  2y- 

ROP-HiFi-Specta 

COLOR 


Largest  Circulation  In  South  Carolina 


(TItc  S  State 

CiBie  CTolutnbia  "Kccord 

Represented  by  The  Branham-Moloney  Company 


5- 7 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6- 8 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

7- 8 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8 -  Southern  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors.  Augustine  Restaurant,  Belleville, 
Illinois. 

12- 14 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 

14- 16 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

22- 26— N  ew  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 

23- 24 — Conference  on  Business-Government  Relations.  Shoreham,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


1- 4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

2- 5 — California  Press  Association.  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  Death  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

3- 4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3-4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel  Winchester,  Va. 

3- 5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 

4 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5- 7 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editor.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
5-12 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

8- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

9- 1  I — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers.  Display  conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

10- l  I— s  Igma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  University  of  West  Virginia, 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 

10- 12— S  Igma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference.  Denver,  Colorado. 

11 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Portland,  Oregon. 

1 1 —  National  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12- 14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12-14 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 
Toronto. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Tides  Hotel, 
Redington  Beach,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

16- 18 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

17- 18 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

17-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

17— 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  I  Conference.  Monterey,  California. 

18 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

19 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

19-May  I  — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 
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Commands  attention  at  the  Pentagon 


pi7!l 


The  Washington  Post  is  the  ranking  news¬ 
paper  in  official  Washington. 

Its  skill  at  digging  out  the  news  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  facts  makes  it  the  most  dependable 
paper  for  the  people  who  need  to  know. 

More  of  them  read  The  Post  than  any  other 
paper  in  town.  Or  any  paper  from  out  of  town. 

Washington  has  a  mind  of  its  own. 


^^Editor 
^^PublisheiT 
is  pleased 
to  announce 

52 

special 

^^Newspaper^ 

Issues^r 

1970 

Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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ANN  LANDERS  will  brighten  the  day  on  the  copy  desk. 
Consider  these  examples  of  how  rim  men  responded  to  her 
recent  column:  Bra-Less  Fad  a  Flop,  in  the  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  Xeiis-Palladium,  and.  Two  to  Consider  Before  Deciding 
to  Drop  the  Bra,  in  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer... 

*  *  * 

MARILYN  LAWSON  (payroll)  and  “MITCH”  MITCHELL 

(composing)  teamed  up  to  write  a  weekly  column,  “With  the 
Square  Dancers,”  in  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 
Now  they're  dancing  around  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .  .  .  Winners 
Sinners,  the  common  scold  bulletin  for  the  New  York  Times 
staff,  noted  that  “The  P&O  liner  Iberia  limped  into  Southamp¬ 
ton  today”  and  asked,  “Are  ships  still  doing  that?  Thought 
tho.se  limping  ships  went  out  with  Hildy  Johnson.”  Oh,  yeah? 
Railroad  trains  are  still  grinding  to  a  halt. 

New  crime  reporter's 
Head's  still  bobbin' — 

He  just  repccrted 
His  first  robbiii'. 

FKKI)  J.  Cl  KK AN 

SKi  .ATKINSON,  who  writes  the  “Casual  Corner  Copy”  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Brownfield  (Texas)  News-Herald,  goes  to  bat  for 
the  marital  state  with  this  comment — “Every  man  should  have 
a  wife  because  some  things  go  wrong  that  you  can’t  blame  on 
the  government.”  .  .  .  HAL  STRAIGHT,  publisher  of  The 
Citizen  at  North  V  ancouver,  formerly  publisher,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  or  sports  editor,  with  daily  newspapers  in  Canada,  devel¬ 
oped  a  severe  sneezing  attack.  Doctors  discovered  he  is  .ALLER¬ 
GIC  TO  NEWSPRINT!  .  .  .  DON  BLCKLEA^  one  of  the 
“People  Today”  columnists  in  Chicago  Today,  reports  that  a 
mention  of  Etaoin  Shrudlu  in  the  column  sent  readers  scurrying 
to  reference  books  to  find  out  who  and  how  old  Etaoin  Shrudlu 
is.  In  a  report  to  his  readers,  Buckley  reported:  “.Actually,  the 
letters  represent  two  side-by-side  rows  of  keys  on  a  Linotype 
machine,  a  complicated-looking,  86-year-old  invention  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  sets  type  a  line  at  a  time.  With  quick, 
sweeping  motions  over  the  rows,  the  operator  can  etaoin  shrdlu 
etaoin  shrdlu  etaoin  shrdlu  etaoin  shrdlu  until  he  gets  it  out  of 
his  system.”  (The  column  carried  a  photo  of  a  Linotype  key¬ 
board  with  the  etaoin  shrdlu  rows  circled. 

*  *  * 

On  Sunday,  February  15,  the  New  York  Times  published 
the  1,500th  nature  editorial  written  by  HAL  BORL.AND.  The 
first  ran  in  October,  1941,  while  Hal  was  working  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  department.  He  left  to  freelance  in  1943.  .  .  .  The  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  is  proud  of  its  native  son  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist  E.ARL  WILSON.  His  column  in  that  paper  is  headed 
“.An  Ohioan  On  Broadway”  .  .  .  JOHN  CH.ANEY,  assistant 
production  manager  at  the  W  ashington  Post  pulled  on  the  long 
red  drawers  of  his  Santa  Claus  suit  for  the  Post’s  annual 
Christmas  party.  In  handing  out  gifts  at  the  prize  drawing, 
John  pulled  a  couple  of  bloopers.  Cameraman  Harry  Nalt- 
chayan  won  a  gift  camera.  .And  John  W  urdemann,  composing 
room,  won  a  transistor  radio.  Wurdemann  is  deaf. 

*  *  * 

HERB  C.AEN  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reports  that  the 
secretary  of  the  California  Committee  on  Therapeutic  Abortion 
is  Ellen  W.  Studhalter  .  .  .  New  York  Subway  Riders  Revolt¬ 
ing,  said  tbe  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Wbat  a  story,  what  a  scoop, 
it’s  just  made  to  order. 

W  hat  a  shame  I  can't  recall 

How  to  work  this  tape  recorder 

JIM  WTNN 

Readers  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  News  (February  15) 
must  have  been  startled  to  read  this  head:  Nixon  a  Red.  The 
.story'  was  about  Russ  Nixon  joining  the  Cincinnati  team  .  .  . 
For  Valentine’s  Day  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  rounded  up  coup¬ 
lets  from  local  people.  Among  them  was  one  by  the  Star’s 
managing  editor.  Bill  Du  Bois  Jr.,  which  went:  We  editors 
don’t  make  mistakes/  the  fault  is  always  theirs/  Our  copy’s 
clean;  it’s  the  machine /  that  makes  those  printing  errirs. 
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Come  fly  with  us .  up,  up  and  away  to 
higher  sales  in  the  Oregon  Market 
Here’s  how^^  ^to  get 
off  the  ground: 

By  stringing  along^^  with  the 


Oregonian/Ore^  Journal  , 
seen  daily  by  over  81  percent 
of  the  957,000  population 
in  the  Portland  area  . .  and  by 
over  50  percent  ^^of  the  2.3  million 
total  Oregon  Market/^. 


THE  OREGOIMIAIM 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


tAest  g  ^ 

yNest 


Editor  6l  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  ot  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1969 — 24,994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


Second-class  discrimination 

Riddle:  When  is  a  jnililitatioii  mailed  as  a  “neus|)a))er”  umler  the 
seeond-t  lass  Post  Ollite  regulations  not  handled  as  a  seiond-tlass  mail 
pnhlit ation  by  the  Post  OHiee? 

■Answer:  When  in  the  judgment  of  Regional  Directors  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  assorted  Postmasters,  transportation  and  delivery  of  puhli- 
rations  can  he  delayed  “on  a  selective  basis”  to  rut  costs. 

A  Post  Office  Department  memorandum  to  “All  Regional  Directors” 
dated  Feb.  17  states:  “1.  (ommingling  .Authority — F.flective  immediate¬ 
ly  all  regions  may  include  surface  preferential  mail  (sjiecial  delivery 
and  special  handling  parcels,  and  non-sensitive  time  value  publica¬ 
tions)  with  bulk  mail  dispatches,  on  n  select'wc  basis.  This  may  be 
done  when  at  least  one  en  route  handling  can  be  eliminated  and/or 
cost  reductions  realized  jirovided  that  reasonably  exjiecfitious  and 
cle|)entlable  sendee  standards  are  maintained.”  (Emphasis  by  the  P.O.) 

This  allows  Regional  Directors  and  Postmasters  to  arbitrarily  dis¬ 
criminate  against  publications  in  the  same  mailing  classilication.  They 
can  decide  which  “time  value  ptdrlications”  (those  entitled  to  “news- 
pa|)er”  handling  such  as  E>kP  and  other  weeklv  news  maga/ines)  are 
“non-sensitive,”  whatever  that  means,  and  make  an  arbitrary  judgment 
as  to  what  is  a  “reasonably  dependable  service  standard.” 

Later  in  this  same  document  it  is  stated  that  “preferential  mail  will 
not  be  commingled  in  vans  held  18-hours  for  loading,  unless  a  reason¬ 
able  service  standard  will  be  protected.” 

T  he  Post  OfTice  is  having  a  difficult  time  with  rising  costs  and  de¬ 
teriorating  service,  as  everyone  knows.  But,  in  onr  opinion,  it  is  on 
I  he  wrong  track  when  it  grants  arbitraiw  authority  to  on-line  postal 
officials  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  what  |nd)litations  will  get  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  and  which  will  not  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  in  the  second-class  categon’,  jiay  the  same  mail  rates,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment. 

ASNE  grievance  procedure 

AVhen  most  |)eople  discuss  the  possibility  of  fcnniing  a  Press  (Council 
in  this  country  they  envisage  a  body  with  authority  to  enforce  a  code 
of  ethics,  standards  and  jtrcKeclures  on  the  press. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  .American  Seniety  of  Newspajier 
Editors,  realizing  the  imjx)ssibility  of  such  enforcement  in  a  country 
with  more  than  1700  daily  newspapers,  thousands  of  weeklies,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  stations  even  if  it  were  constitutional,  which 
we  doubt,  has  elected  to  set  up  a  grievance  procedure  to  study  com- 
)>laints  lodged  against  daily  newspapers.  It  is  one  tiny  step. 

The  j)rc>blems  confronting  such  a  committee  are  manifold.  .A.SXE 
has  approximately  (iOO  active  members  representing  fewer  newspapers. 
It  has  a  ccxle  of  ethics,  or  “(lanons  of  Journalism,”  but  it  lacks  the 
authority  or  power  to  enforce  them.  It  cannot  even  force  the  appear¬ 
ance  or  compliance  of  a  member  with  the  fact-finding  machinery. 

It  is  a  noble  effort  that  is  worth  a  try.  But  its  elfec  tiveness  will 
dejrend  ujxni  the  full  reputation  and  prestige  of  .A.SNE  which  must 
be  placed  behind  it  as  well  as  the  reputation  and  integrity  of  the  men 
selected  to  be  on  the  committee. 
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letters 


(  ALL  FOR  HKI.F 

will  always  be  grateful  for  the  fine 
article  you  ran  (Shop  Talk.  Feb.  18, 
1967)  which  brought  a  nice  response 
worldwide  and  helped  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  to  assist  the  start  of  rural 
journalism  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  help  again  in 
this  connection,  because  we  have  several 
requests  from  our  missions  in  Africa  for 
$100  publisher-to-publisher  grants. 

The  Montgomery  Publishing  Co..  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  been  a  great  help.  However, 
they  prefer  to  give  one  to  a  country  and 
hope  that  other  American  publishers  will 
join  in,  too,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  if 
they  know  about  the  need. 

We  have  strong  backing  in  the  field — 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  AID  and  USI.\ 
men — who  will  monitor  and  give  technical 
assistance.  However,  they  need  the  small 
amount  of  seed  capital  which  will  buy  the 
“Lettergraph”  mimeo  machine  ($40)  and 
a  second  hand  portable  typewriter  and  a 
little  paper  and  stencils.  This  tides  over 
the  beginner  publisher-editor  until  his  ad 
income  starts. 

I  wish  that  AH)  could  j)rovide  the  out¬ 
right  funds  (two  or  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars)  to  really  move  this  along.  However, 
it  would  probably  be  far  more  effective 
and  rewarding  to  see  the  American  pub¬ 
lishing  field  joining  in  to  help  their  fel¬ 
low  journalists  overseas  to  get  this  modest 
start.  There  are  tens  of  millions  of  people 
in  .Africa  who  are  not  .served  by  any  type 
of  local  news  publication  of  any  kind.  Tlie 
little  mimeo  newspaiiers  coming  out  even 
once  monthly  in  three  or  four  pages  can 
help  to  fill  this  gap  in  development. 

We  know  what  our  weeklies  and  small 
town  papers  did  for  the  advancement  of 
our  nation  in  the  early  years  (and  now 
too),  and  how  they  provided  literacy  train¬ 
ing,  community  spirit,  and  above  all  moti¬ 
vation.  These  are  exactly  the  qualities 
needed  in  community  development  in  the 
less  advanced  nations  now. 

The  concept  of  the  low'-cost,  self-help, 
money-making  mimeo  press  has  been 
proven  sound  and  feasible  as  the  Unesco 
bo(»klet,  “Rural  Mimeo  Newspapers*’  ex¬ 
plains  in  its  j)reface.  A  start  must  be 
made  now  with  this  low  key  technique  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  decades  and  longer  for 
broad  sheet  conventional  press  printing 
and  trained  journalists.  W'e  have  heen  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk's  endorsement  of  this  project. 

W'hat  we  need  very  much  now  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  $100  donors  to  take  care  of 
present  requests,  or  two  or  three  who 
would  like  to  give  four  or  five  grants  each. 
Ideally,  it  would  be  nice  if  the  |)ublishing 
and  editorial  associations  would  canvas 
their  members  for  donations  and  appoint 
someone  in  each  to  monitor  this  project 
with  whom  I  could  deal  on  a  regular  ba¬ 
sis.  We  have  a  draft  airgram  ready  to 
be  sent  soon  to  Latin  American  posts  and 
I  feel  confident  the  response  will  be  good 
from  those  countries. 

W’e  have  had  a  bit  of  the  which-comes- 


first-the-chicken-or-the-egg  problem  .  .  . 
whether  to  line  up  the  grants  and  then 
look  for  the  entrepreneurs  or  vice  versa. 
The  Montgomery  Publishing  Co.  has 
backed  us  up  for  the  start,  but  now  the 
response  from  the  less  developed  countries 
is  moving  way  ahead  of  our  contributions. 
However,  1  am  sure  the  great  and  wealthy 
.American  publishing  field  will  make  this 
comparatively  small  contribution  just  as 
the  other  private  U.  S.  professions  are 
helping  in  their  fields  in  cooperative  proj¬ 
ects  with  .AID. 

Robf.rt  de  T.  L.wvkencf, 
Washington,  D.C. 

(The  uriter  is  in  charge  of  the  Pub- 
lisher-to  Publisher  Grant  Program  of  AID 
in  the  State  Department.) 

* 

LEFT-HANDED 

Of  the  photos  of  l.S  Public  Relations 
men  in  the  ad  (February  14)  of  the 
Humble  Company,  11  are  j)ictured  as 
holding  the  telephone  with  their  right 
hands  to  their  right  ears. 

This  would,  seemingly,  indicate  that  II 
of  the  l.S  are  left-handed,  since  almost 
invariably  an  individual  who  is  using  the 
telej)hone  leaves  his  writing  hand  free  in 
order  to  make  notes,  if  such  becomes 
necessary. 

Is  there  something  abnormal  in  the 
profession  of  Public  Relations,  or  per- 
liaps  in  the  personnel  of  Humble  Oil,  that 
73  percent  of  such  em|)loyes  are  left- 
handed?  Or  at  least,  appear  to  be  so  when 
pictured  for  piddic  purpose? 

Hi  gh  W.  Rohektsox 

Clearwater,  Fla. 

■*■  *  * 

Civil.  W  AR  ISSUES 

I  would  like  to  dis|)ose  of  some  lOO 
issues  of  the  New  York  Times:  10  issues 
of  1862;  2S  of  1863;  48  of  1864;  and  18 
of  186.3.  In  addition  one  complete  issue 
of  August  2.3,  1876;  and  some  scraps 
from  issues  of  1861. 

Among  the  issues  are  three  in  a  row 
that  cover  the  Civil  War  draft  riots  in 
New  A(»rk — “Day  of  Infamy”  says  one 
headline. 

1  would  be  willing  to  donate  them  to 
an  institution  (tax-deductible  status). 

F.  C.  Dyer 

4309  Cumberland  .Ave., 

Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20013 

*■  *  * 

EDITOR'S  OFFICES 

'riiank  you  for  asking  me  and  thank 
you  for  using  my  comment  on  the  Rucker 
proposal.  ...  If  any  editors  should  ask 
you  about  my  description  of  their  offices 
as  “lovely,"  tell  them  that  when  the  wire 
was  dictated  to  Western  Union  the  word 
was  “lonely.”  I  think  that  1  have  seen  a 
number  of  editors’  offices  which  1  might 
have  described  as  '‘comfortable,*’  but  1 
don't  believe  I  have  ever  seen  one  that  1 
would  describe  as  “lovely.” 

Neale  Coim’le 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


SALUTE  TO  (;eor(;e 

Last  year  I  surveyed  46  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  only  six  car¬ 
ried  original  editorials  honoring  (ieorge 
Washington  on  February  22nd.  A  few 
carried  wire  stories,  a  few  local  articles. 

How  can  we  expect  young  Americans 
to  honor  our  First  President  in  the  face 
of  this  example  by  U.S.  editors? 

As  we  approach  our  2()0th  birthday  as 
a  free  nation  it  seems  jcroper  that  news¬ 
papers  take  the  lead  in  honoring  the  man 
who  did  jcerhaps  the  most  to  set  us  on 
the  high  road  to  greatness. 

Most  editors  concede  that  our  moral 
values  are  declining  and  locally  written 
editorials  seem  to  be  the  best  way  to 
honor  Washington. 

(iEOKGE  Ray 

Portland,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

continuim;  study 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  re¬ 
port  covering  the  jclans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  to  develop  a  central  data  bank 
of  newspaper  marketing  statistics. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  a  “sell**  of  the 
product  itself.  “The  Newspaper.”  My 
suggestion  would  be  a  resumivtion  of  the 
continuing  studies  of  newsjcaper  reading 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

.S.  At  STiN  Brew 

Ridgewood,  N..1. 


Short  Takes 

Stanford  .  .  .  was  given  a  deed  of  trust 
.  .  .  which  specified  that  “the  immorality 
of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  an  all-wise 
and  benevolent  creator,  and  obedience  to 
his  laws,”  were  to  be  taught. — Boise 
Idaho  Statesman. 

*  *  * 

All  expectant  mothers  must  Ite  under 
the  car  of  their  own  physicians. — Sijrn- 
cnse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard. 

* 

Both  young  men  are  Tfi  and  each  con¬ 
tributed  mightily  to  the  Miracle  of 
Flushing  Ray. — New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

.Mr.  Sheehan  was  born  in  South  Boston 
and  Dorchester,  leaves  his  wife  Bertha. 
— Boston  (riohe. 

^  * 

Press  Maravich,  LSU  coach,  would  not 
let  reporters  talk  to  his  son,  but  said 
Pistol  Pete  had  been  hit  on  the  back  of 
the  spectator. — .Albany  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union. 

*  *  * 

Hes  5.$,  old  for  an  Indian.  He’s  unem¬ 
ployed,  on  relife. — .M  nskeyon.  (Mich.) 
Uhronicle. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ownership  of  a  piece  of  i)arkland,  now 
being  operated  as  a  private  rump,  may 
not  lie  decided  for  months. — Ncwai-k 

(N.J.)  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  t>ays  $2  for  each  ajnnsiny  typo- 
yraphical  error  found  in  newspapers). 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEHS  SERVICE  NCM  REGULARLY  CARRIES  A  SELECTION 
or  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WORLD  REPORT  OF  THE  SUNDAY  TINES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  NOW  NEW  YORK  TINES  WIRE  AND  HAIL  SUBSCRIBERS  CAN  BRING 
THEIR  READERS  THE  PRESTIGE,  THE  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  WIQUE 
RRSPECTIVE  OF  ANOTHER  OF  THE  WORLD’S  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPERS. 

FOR  MORE  INFORHATICN,  CALL  OR  WRITES  R.R.  BUCKINGHAM,  EDHOR, 

THE  NEW  YORK  TINES  NEWS  SERVICE,  22»  VEST  43D  STREET,  HEW  YORK» 
N.Y.  10036;  (212)  SS6-7088. 


E«P 


Long,  costly  litigation  avoided 

Antitrust  consent  decree 
closes  Chattanooga  Post 


A  civil  antitrust  suit  filed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  immediate  suspen¬ 
sion  (February  24)  of  the  Cliat- 
tiDioofjd  (Tenn.)  Ei-cni)ig'  Post, 
a  sister  newspaper  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  that  was  started 
Auprust  28,  1966. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzberger  Gol'den, 
president  of  Times  Printing 
Company  and  publisher  of'  the 
Times,  explained  that  she  had 
agreed  to  sign  a  con.sent  decree 
rather  than  undertake  lengthy 
and  expensive  ligitation  “to 
pi'ove  the  correctness  of  our  po¬ 
sition.” 


“(1)  Sell  or  offer  to  sell  a<l- 
vertising  linage  in  said  morning 
newspaper  at  milline  rates 
which  (a)  for  the  first  six 
months  of  said  three  year  pe¬ 
riod  are  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  comparable  current  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News-Free  Press  mil¬ 
line  rate,  and  which  for  the  re¬ 
maining  30  months  of  said  three 
year  period  are  less  than  the 
comparable  current  News-Free 
Press  milline  rates;  or 

“(2)  Sell  or  offer  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  said  Sunday 
newspaper  at  milline  rates 
which  are  less  than  80  percent 


and  the  Post,  the  complaint  al¬ 
leged,  “has  been  made  possible 
by  advances  of  approximately 
$6  million  made  to  Times  by  the 
Ochs  Trust.” 

The  Justice  Department 
charged  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
alleged  attempt  to  monopolize 
the  market  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  Times  had: — 

Established  and  maintained 
advertising  rates  at  levels  that 
are  unreasonably  low; 

Sold  advertising  space  to  se¬ 
lected  advertisers  at  rates  lower 
than  those  appearing  on  pub¬ 
lished  rate  cards; 
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businesses  before  us,  to  agree  to 
a  consent  decree  as  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  to  such  litigation.” 

She  asserted  that  the  Post 
had  been  started  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  maximum  coverage  of  the 
Chattanooga  market  at  com¬ 
bined  morning-evening  rates 
and  to  make  more  efficient  use 
of  the  company’s  plant.” 

Martin  Ochs,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  is  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times.  Norman 
Bradley  has  been  editor  of  the 
Post. 

Began  with  shopp«‘r 

As  one  of  the  early  witnesses 
at  hearings  on  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  conducted  by 
the  Hart  committee  in  July, 
1967,  Roy  McDonald  told  how 
he  start^  the  Free  Press  in 
Chattanooga  in  1933  as  a  shop¬ 
ping  news  with  much  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  content  from  his  family 
grocery  business.  In  April  1936 
he  started  a  Sunday  newspaper 
priced  at  .5c  a  copy  and  later 


The  government  charged  that 
the  Times,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Ochs  Trust,  also  the  major 
interest  in  the  Sew  York  Times, 
had  deliberately  operated  its 
newspapers  at  a  loss  “for  the 
.sole  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
Chattamooga  Sews-Free  Press 
as  a  competitor.” 

Must  raise  rales 

The  final  judgment,  if  entered 
within  the  next  30  days  with 
court  approval,  will  require  the 
Times  to  charge  rates  more 
comparable  with  those  of  the 
rival  paper  which  is  owned  by 
Roy  McDonald.  From  May  5, 
1942  to  Augu.st  27,  1964  the 
Times  and  the  News-Free  Press 
operated  in  the  same  plant  under 
a  joint  agreement.  It  was  the 
first  instance  of  an  “agency 
plan” — which  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  before  Con¬ 
gress  seeks  to  legalize — which 
was  dissolved  voluntarily  by  the 
partners. 

While  not  conceding  that  her 
company  engaged  in  any  illegal 
practices,  as  charged  by  the 
government,  Mrs.  Golden  con- 
.sented  to  discontinue  the  alleged 
“offenses”  and  comply  with  the 
following  injunctive  decree: 

For  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  Times  will  not  publish  its 
morning  and  Sunday  editions  at 
a  loss,  “provided,  that  during 
this  period,  defendant  may  op¬ 
erate  the  newspaper  at  a  loss  so 
long  as  it  does  not: 


of  the  comparable  current  News- 
Free  Press  milline  rates;  or 

“(3)  Reduce  its  charges  for 
preprint  tabloids  below  those 
which  it  had  in  effect  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1970;  or 

“(4)  Establish,  maintain  or 
publish  circulation  rates  for 
said  morning  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  which,  commencing  60 
days  after  the  date  of  entry  of 
this  final  judgment  are  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  comparable 
current  News-Free  Press  circu¬ 
lation  rates.” 

The  judgment  provides  that 
if  the  Times  resumes  publication 
of  an  evening  newspaper  in 
Chattanooga,  it  is  enjoined  for  a 
period  of  three  years  from  oper¬ 
ating  it  at  a  loss  caused  by  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  or  maintaining 
circulation  rates  less  than  the 
current  rates  of  the  News-Free 
Press. 

The  Times  is  also  enjoined  for 
a  period  of  13  years  “from  in¬ 
tentionally  operating  any  daily 
newspaper  in  Chattanooga  be¬ 
low  cost  for  the  purpose,  or  with 
the  probable  effect,  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  competing  daily  newspa¬ 
per.” 

pul  al  $7  million 

The  News-Free  Press  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  an  afternoon 
and  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  Justice  Department 
charged  in  the  complaint  that 
the  Times’  losses  have  totalled 
approximately  $7  million.  Con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  Times 


Established  combination  rates 
for  retail  advertising  at  unrea¬ 
sonably  low  levels; 

Induced  certain  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  to  decrease  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Free  Press  by 
charging  “less  for  advertising 
space  in  the  defendant’s  two 
newspapers  than  for  advertising 
space  in  one”; 

Requiring  advertisers  to  pur¬ 
chase  classified  advertising 
space  in  both  the  Times  and 
the  Post; 

.4nd  sold  subscriptions  to  the 
Post  at  unreasonably  low  rates 
“for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
the  News-Free  Press  of  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

Rival  placed  in  jeopardy 

Becau.se  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenues  have  been  di¬ 
verted  from  it,  the  News-Free 
Press,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  has  been  forced  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  loss  and  its  ability  to 
continue  publication  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Mrs.  Golden,  who  is  the  sister 
of  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Yoi’k  Times, 
said,  “The  Times  did  not  and 
does  not  agree  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  conclusions  or  with  this 
characterization  of  its  competi¬ 
tive  actions.  However,  we  could 
only  prove  the  correctness  of  our 
jwsition  in  lengthy  and  expen¬ 
sive  litigation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Consequently,  we  have  re¬ 
luctantly  decided,  as  have  many 


that  year  the  shopper  became  a 
daily-Sunday  publication. 

Tbe  Chnttniwogn  Sews  was 
being  published  by  George  Fort 
Milton  and  the  Chattanooga 
Times  was  owned  by  the  Ochs 
family.  Competition  was  in¬ 
tense,  McDonald  said,  and  in 
December  1939  he  bought  the 
News  and  merged  it  with  the 
Free  Press.  The  following 
March,  he  related,  Milton 
started  the  Evening  Tribune  but 
it  lasted  only  until  September. 

McDonald  said  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  then  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
fold  his  Sunday  edition  or  he 
would  start  a  new  evening  pa¬ 
per,  which  he  did  in  Octolier 
1940. 

JcHni  arrangcnicnl 

On  May  10,  1942,  McDonald 
testified,  when  he  had  a  modest 
profit  and  the  Times  was  losing 
money,  a  joint  publishing  ar¬ 
rangement  w'as  effected.  The 
Sunday  News-Free  Press  was 
discontinued  and  so  was  the 
evening  edition  of  the  Times.  He 
held  a  46  percent  share  of  the 
agent  company  and  the  Times 
bad  .54  percent,  all  income  from 
the  papers  going  into  one  bank 
account.  After  expenses,  the 
profits  were  divided  equally. 

“The  first  1.5  years  of  this  re¬ 
lationship,”  McDonald  said, 
“were  happy  and  profitable.  The 
{Continued  on  gage  39) 


Woolworth’s  ad  chief  deplores 
dearth  of  newspaper  promo  ads 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Boston 

What  is  being  done  to  keep 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Company  sold 
on  newspapers  as  the  best  place 
to  advertise? 

The  answer  is  very  little, 
judging  from  a  remark  made 
this  week  to  New  England 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  by  Edward  H.  Hunt,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  Wool- 
worth. 

“Unlike  other  national  retail¬ 
ers  who  have  begun  using  tele¬ 
vision,”  Hunt  said,  “our  tele¬ 
vision  budget  has  been  increased, 
but  not  to  the  detriment  of 
newspaper  advertising.”  The 
reason,  he  said,  is  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  has  proved  re¬ 
sultful  whereas  television  has 
been  found  to  be  effective  in  only 
40  markets  where  the  tv  signal 
provides  such  broad  coverage  of 
the  marketing  area  that  the 
purcha.se  of  time  can  be  justified 
on  a  cost-per-thousand  basis 
alone. 

Hunt  told  the  delegates  to  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Ad- 
v'ertising  Executives  .Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  not  to  “rest  on  your 
laurels.”  “Television,”  he  em¬ 
phasized,  “is  the  newspaper’s 
key  competition.” 

Strong  st'liedule 

As  evidence,  he  said,  he  re¬ 
ceives  as  many  as  “six  sales  cir¬ 
culars  every  day  dealing  with 
television.”  On  the  other  hand, 
he  .said,  it  is  “very  seldom  that 
I  see  anything  from  newspa¬ 
pers.”  Hunt  said  he  would  like 
to  have  more  market  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  newspapers. 

During  a  wide  ranging  talk, 
Hunt  remarked  that  his  door 
was  always  open  to  newspaper 
ad  salesmen  who  wished  to  see 
him.  His  office  is  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters — the  Wool- 
worth  Building  at  2:18  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

Hunt  said  the  company’s  1970 
domestic  advertising  program 
for  its  2,189  Woolworth  stores, 
12.5  Woolco  department  stores, 
1,04.')  Kinney  shoe  outlets,  and 
27()  Richman  Brothers  mens- 
wear  stores,  was  the  “strongest 
ever  scheduled.”  He  said  fiO  na¬ 
tional  promotions  are  planned. 
The  backbone  of  the  promotion 
is  a  .series  of  seven  newspaper 
tabloid  sections.  These  eight- 
page,  pi'e-printed  color  sections 
will  run,  he  said,  in  180  news¬ 
papers  and  cover  1600  store  lo¬ 


cations.  The  company,  he  noted, 
ran  four  sections  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  sections,  he 
said,  12  gravTire  ads  will  i*un  in 
papers  across  the  country^.  He 
said  the  Woolworth  stores  car¬ 
rying  sports  equipment,  fashion 
apparel  and  shoes  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  run  at  least  40,000 
lines  of  advertising  on  sports, 
60,000  lines  on  fashion  clothing, 
and  40,000  lines  on  shoes  in  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers. 

Hunt  disclosed  that  the  new 
Woolworth  variety  store  about 
to  open  in  downtown  Boston 
would  have  the  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  in  the  chain.  At  the 
present  time,  he  said,  the  store 
in  Denver  holds  that  distinc¬ 
tion.  Advertising  for  the  Boston 
store,  he  said,  will  be  placed  in 
all  media. 

Bank  credit  card  ads 

More  good  advertising  news 
for  New  England  newspapers 
was  delivered  by  Robert  C.  Rier, 
president  of  the  newly-formed 
New  England  Bankcard  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  comprised  of 
banks  and  retailers  in  a  five- 
state  area  who  honor  Master 
Charge  credit  cards. 

Rier,  a  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Netvs- 
Trilmne,  said  the  association  will 
complete  its  first  year  of  op¬ 
eration  with  an  investment  of 
approximately  $1  million  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Half  of  this  alloca¬ 
tion,  he  said,  went  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  account  is 
handled  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  in  Boston. 

During  this  12-month  period, 
he  said,  the  agency  placed  17,000 
56-line  ads  in  208  newspapers 
as  well  as  several  large  space 
ads  tied  to  retailers’  seasonal 
promotions.  “The  approach  has 
i)een  fantastically  successful,” 
Rier  said. 

He  said  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  national  advertising 
approach  followed  by  Master 
Charge  which  will  omit  news¬ 
papers  in  1970  in  favor  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines. 

Rier  said  his  association  will 
run  the  56-line  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers  “forever — if  I  have  my 
way.” 

Film  for  food  firms 

He  said  the  association  con¬ 
tinues  to  look  to  newspapers  for 


help  in  getting  more  retailers 
to  feature  the  Master  Charge 
logo  in  their  ads. 

At  another  session,  Owen 
Landon,  president  of  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.,  showed 
the  sales  film  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  that  will 
be  given  to  food  companies. 

Landon  said  the  film,  which 
is  designed  to  sell  food  manu¬ 
facturers  on  advertising  in 
newspapers,  was  put  together 
by  the  AANR  after  it  became 
apparent  that  the  firms  were 
spending  thousands  of  dollars 
to  impress  newspaper  food  edi¬ 
tors  each  year  at  the  Food 
Editors  Conference,  but  were 
putting  small  amounts  into 
newspaper  advertising. 

At  the  last  conference,  Lan¬ 
don  said,  the  association  got 
commitments  from  the  heads  of 
the  participating  food  companies 
to  sit  down  and  watch  this  new 
presentation.  The  first  presenta¬ 
tion,  Landon  said,  took  place  last 
week  in  Philadelphia  where  it 
was  shown  to  14  product  man¬ 
agers  of  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany. 

“Wrap-arounds  are  the  wave 
of  the  future,”  William  W. 
Fitzhugh  .Jr.,  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Preprint  Corporation, 
forecast  in  his  report  to  the  75 
ad  directors  at  the  meeting. 

SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  pre¬ 
prints,  both  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial,  are  now  done  worldwide, 
said  Fitzhugh,  w’ho  held  up 
pages  of  preprints  published  in 
new'spapers  in  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  and  Japan. 

Fitzhugh  showed  a  color  slide 
film  presentation  that  NPC  has 
been  putting  on  before  adver¬ 
tising  groups,  which  explains 
the  technical  difference  between 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  and 
shows  some  of  the  ways  they 
can  be  used. 

Preprint  campaign 

SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  volume 
is  still  nowhere  near  what  it 
was  when  Sealtest  was  running 
its  campaign  a  few  years  back, 
Fitzhugh  said.  This  might 
change,  he  .said,  if  Young  & 
Rubicam  convinces  enough  news¬ 
papers  to  accept  their  latest  rate 
allowance  proposal  which  in¬ 
volves  a  consistent  run  of  half¬ 
page  ads  for  a  Liggett  &  Myers 
cigarette  brand,  plus  a  full-page 
ad  on  the  facing  page  from  a 
co-operating  advertiser  that 
presumably  will  change  from  ad 


to  ad.  The  ads  will  be  sent  to 
the  newspaper  on  a  “dinky” 
roll.  Y&R,  he  said,  recently  tried 
to  get  a  rate  reduction  from 
newspapers  for  a  half-page-only 
campaign  and  was  turned  down. 

Raymond  J.  Dowd,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  AVw  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  and 
Register,  and  Karl  Irvin,  head 
of  his  own  agency  in  Hartford, 
had  some  ideas  for  making  the 
daily  chores  of  selling  easier. 

For  Dowd,  it  is  adopting  the 
“single-rate”.  For  Irvin,  who 
has  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cul¬ 
len  Inc.  as  a  client,  it  is  telling 
prospective  advertisers  about 
newspaper  markets  in  terms  of 
a  concept  known  as  the  Area 
of  Dominant  Influence  (ADI). 

Single  rale  ‘a  good  tiling' 

Dowd  said  the  single  rate 
plan  at  New  Haven  has  not 
“brought  in  much  additional 
business  over  the  transom”  in 
the  five  years  it  has  been  in  ef¬ 
fect,  but  the  one-rate,  he  added, 
has  been  a  “good  thing”. 

Under  the  New  Haven  plan, 
advertisers,  regardless  of 
w’hether  they  are  local  or  gen¬ 
eral,  pay  the  same  net  rate. 
(General  is  marked  up  17%  for 
agency  commission  plus  cash 
discount.)  All  advertisers  earn 
the  same  frequency  rates. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  single 
rate  is  so  good,  according  to 
Dowd,  is  that  advertisers  find 
it  simple  to  understand  and  it 
makes  the  general  advertiser 
feel  he  is  being  treated  more 
fairly. 

Dowd  said  added  business 
could  be  sold  on  the  “weight  of 
the  single  rate”  if  more  large 
dailies  joined  the  club. 

According  to  Irvin,  defining 
markets  the  same  way  as  tele¬ 
vision  stations  do  is  a  far  more 
realistic  way  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaper  practice  of 
doing  it  in  terms  of  SMSA 
(Standard  Metropolitan  Statis¬ 
tical  Areas),  Metro  Areas,  and 
others,  including  ABC  zones. 

The  ADI  concept,  he  said,  en¬ 
ables  newspapers  to  show  news¬ 
paper  penetration  in  television 
market  areas  for  all  206  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  on  a 
comparable  unduplicated  basis. 


Ray  Dowil  honored 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Raymond  J.  Dowd,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Register  and 
Journal-Courier,  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Silver  Medal 
Award  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  Haven  County.  He 
joined  the  New  Haven  newspa¬ 
pers  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1964,  after  19  years  in 
the  advertising  business. 
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Press-Bar  harmony 
stressed  by  editors 


By  Sam  llopkinn 


Atlanta 

The  press  and  bar  need  to 
work  more  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether  for  the  liest  interests  of 
society,  two  newspaper  editors 
told  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  its  mid-year 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  also  warned 
that  the  “current  mood  in  the 
United  States  is  an  unhealthy 
one  toward  the  fundamental 
freedoms  which  w’e  have  taken 
for  granted.” 

“Look  hard  at  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,”  Isaacs  added,  “You  see 
wide  approval  for  legalized 
wiretapping.  You  hear  many 
urging  more  freedom  for  the 
police  to  search  homes  without 
warrants.  You  can  read  and 
hear  open  demands  for  control 
of  the  mass  media.” 

In  a  reference  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Spiro  Agnew’s  criticism  of 
the  press  “and  the  supporting 
comment  of  (Dean  Burch)  the 
FCC  chairman,”  Isaacs  de¬ 
clared,  “I  considered  it  then — 
and  I  still  do — a  patent  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  television  net¬ 
works  and  muzzle  commentar>^ 
To  my  eye,  there  already  has 
been  effect.  The  threat  has 
worked  to  some  extent  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  still  more.” 

Isaacs  said  the  press  has 
“long  fought  for  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  judicial^’.  The  time  is 
here  when  you  of  the  bar  should 
fight  for  the  press’s  independ¬ 
ence.  For  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  your  call¬ 
ing,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  ‘The 
United  States  has  staked  its  all 
on  a  free  press.’  ” 

Isaacs  admitted  that  both  the 
press  and  bar  have  been  guilty 
of  “complacency  and  arrogance” 
in  the  past  and  that  “both  of  us 
need  some  reform.  Both  of  us 
need  a  breath  of  fresh  air — and 
some  determination  to  try  to 
clean  up  our  messes.” 

Isaacs  challenged  the  bar  to 
do  something  about  the  “shame¬ 
ful  situations”  in  the  lower 
courts. 

“And  you  don’t  need  me  to 
tell  you  that  all  too  often  these 
are  dirty,  inadequate,  poorly 
lighted  courtrooms,”  he  added, 
“frequented  by  ill-kempt  hang¬ 
ers-on,  presided  over  by  untidy 
men,  and  in  which  the  business 


is  conducted  in  mumbles  in  con¬ 
ferences  liefore  the  bench.” 

Isaacs  also  questioned  whether 
the  “silly  spectacle  of  men  run¬ 
ning  for  judicial  office  as  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans”  should 
continue. 

As  one  example  of  the  public 
distrust  of  both  the  press  and 
bar,  Isaacs  cited  a  meeting  he 
had  at  the  Southern  Police  In¬ 
stitute  two  weeks  l>efore. 

“I  came  away  greatly  de¬ 
pressed,”  he  said.  “Of  the  6fi 
offi.  I’s  I  faced,  fully  half  of 
them  were  intensely  bitter  about 
the  newspapers  in  their  home 
cities.  Not  only  bitter,  but 
vengeful  and  hostile.  My  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  two- thirds  of  them 
were  filled  with  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  courts  in  their 
home  districts. 

“As  for  newspapers,  they 
w'ere  so  utterly  wrong  in  their 
assumption  that  it  was  stagger¬ 
ing.  Worse,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  pass  off  the  most  non¬ 
sensical  hear-say  comments  as 
fact.  These  men,  mind  you,  are 
supposedly  trained  to  learn  how 
to  separate  fact  from  supposi¬ 
tion.” 

(■uidcdines  working 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Neu’s,  told  the 
lawyers  he  feels  the  voluntary 
fair  trial-free  press  agreements 
are  definitely  working,  even 
though  there  is  the  need  for 
considerable  spadework  before 
such  guidelines  are  established 
in  an  area. 

Fichenberg  added  that  as  a 
result  of  the  guidelines  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton — one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
program — and  in  other  states 
there  has  been  “a  change  in  at¬ 
titudes  for  the  better.  The  press 
is  exhibiting  more  restraint — 
and  is  now  extremely  careful, 
for  instance,  aboutt  publishing 
prior  criminal  records  and  con¬ 
fessions — and  the  courts  realize 
that  after  juries  have  Ijeen  se¬ 
lected,  hearings  held  in  open 
court  will  be  covered  by  the 
press.” 

The  New  York  editor  said  his 
state  this  year  Ijecame  the  20th 
state  to  adopt  the  press-bar- 
bench  guidelines  and  ithat  ex¬ 
ploratory  meetings  are  under 
way  in  nine  other  states. 

Fichenlierg  cited  a  number  of 


major  cases  just  in  the  past  six 
months  as  “raising  the  free 
press-fair  trial  issue”  more  than 
there  has  been  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade. 

As  examples  he  listed  the  Ko- 
pechne  inquest,  the  Song  My 
massacre,  the  trial  of  the  “Chi¬ 
cago  7,”  the  Black  Panther  case 
in  Chicago,  the  Sharon  Tate 
murder  case,  and  the  case  in 
Newark  where  a  federal  judge 
“made  public  1,200  pages  of  con¬ 
versations  among  reputed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mafia,  wiretapped 
illegally  by  FBI  agents.  .  .  .” 

“I  would  hope,”  Fichenberg 


said,  “that  press  and  bar  have 
had  enough  of  bickering  over 
the  free  press-fair  trial  issue — 
for  in  any'  such  dispute  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  the  ultimate  loser- — and 
that  instead  of  restrictive  rules 
that  would  serve  only  to  rein¬ 
force  a  polarization  that  has 
endured  too  long  we  try  the 
voluntary  guidelines  approach 
that  offers  so  much  promise. 

“I  think  that  if  our  t%vo  pro¬ 
fessions  would  approach  the 
guidelines  principle  in  that 
spirit — as  many  newsmen  and 
lawyers  already  are  doing — only 
good  can  result.” 


Chief  takes  handcuffs 
off  crime  reporting 


Los  Angelks 

What  appears  to  be  a  golden 
climax — and  a  happy  conclusion 
— has  come  to  the  running  feud 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  and  the  Los  Angeles 
newsmen  and  photographers. 

For  several  months,  “inci¬ 
dents”  have  arisen  in  which  it 
seemed  the  freedom  of  the  press 
corps  was  being  handcuffed. 
News  reporters  felt  the  full  flow- 
of  police  information  was  being 
denied  them.  Photographers  told 
of  instances  when  they  were 
barred  by  the  police  from  per¬ 
forming  their  work.  Both  groups 
charged  this  was  unnecessary 
and  deliberate  provocation. 

A  confrontation  was  inevit¬ 
able.  Press  representatives  pro¬ 
tested  to  police  authorities.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News  and  Valley  Times 
were  in  the  vanguard,  demand¬ 
ing  more  fair  treatment  and  an 
open  flow  of  police  news.  The 
tight  police  lid  on  the  Tate- 
LaBianca  murder  information 
brought  immediate  protest  from 
these  newspapers. 

Then,  Police  Chief  Edward  M. 
Davis  laid  down  some  guidelines 
for  officers  of  his  department  to 
follow.  Things  are  looking  up. 

The  chief  said,  “In  reviewing 
the  police  news,  we  reduced  the 
number  of  significant  contro¬ 
versies  between  police  and  press 
to  about  five.” 

Biggest  coiiipluint 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that 
the  biggest  complaint  of  the 
press  had  been  that  “we  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  covering  up,”  that 
someone  stopped  them  from  get¬ 
ting  a  story  or  taking  pictures 
when  it  did  not  seem  necessary; 
and  that  when  they  declared 
their  right  to  seek  the  news. 


someone,  either  an  officer  or  a 
supervisor  or  even  the  chief, 
“became  defensive.” 

Chief  Davis  continued:  “No 
one  really  likes  to  expwse  him¬ 
self  to  close  scrutiny,  especially 
when  it  can  be  slanted  or  mis¬ 
understood.  But  we  must  come 
to  accept,  as  we  have  know-n  all 
along,  that  we  work  in  a  fish¬ 
bowl  and  that  our  strength  lies 
in  the  truth  being  revealed  to 
everyone.” 

Apparently  pointing  a  finger 
at  the  police  brutality  hoax  be¬ 
ing  perpetrated  by  militants 
during  confrontations,  the  chief 
went  on:  “There  will  come  the 
time,  as  frequently  does  happen, 
that  a  photographer  will  catch 
the  feigned  injury,  the  propelled 
bottle,  or  the  threat  against  the 
policeman.  They  can  be  valuable 
objective  witnesses.  If  we  fear 
their  scrutiny,  however,  we  can 
create  distrust  by  the  press,  and 
possibly  lose  some  of  the  best 
friends  we  can  have.  We  can 
gain  their  respect  by  doing  the 
job  of  police  work,  and  doing  it 
correctly.” 

Neutral  observers 

The  chief  reminded  his  men 
that  members  of  the  press  are 
at  the  scene  to  do  their  job, 
adding,  “They  are  mature  men 
who  don’t  need  us  to  watch  over 
them.  Protect  your  crime  scene, 
but  don’t  go  beyond  that.  Above 
all,  don’t  look  upon  the  press  at 
the  scene  as  hostile  participants; 
in  most  cases,  they  are  as  neu¬ 
tral  as  you  are.  Let’s  not  allow 
mere  fears  of  improper  new-s 
coverage  to  dictate  our  daily 
contacts  with  the  press.” 

The  boss  of  the  department 
admitted  its  good  reputation 
had  been  built  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  objective  press  coverage. 
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Knight’s  net  income 
rises  to  $12  million 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  re¬ 
ported  that  revenues  for  the  12 
months  ended  December  31  were 
$164,930,000,  compared  with 
$117,644,000  in  1968. 

Net  income  was  $12,661,000 
compared  with  $7,578,000  in 
1968.  Income  per  common  share 
was  $2.47  compared  with  $1.42 
in  1968. 

During  part  of  1968  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  one  of  11 
Knight  newspapers,  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  because  of  labor  difficulties. 
This  accounts  for  part  of  the 
company’s  increase  in  income. 
However,  the  KNI  12-month  re¬ 
sults  excluding  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  are  an  187f  increase  in 
oj)erating  revenues  and  a  22.6% 
increase  in  net  income. 

Fourth  quarter  results  were 
reported  as: 

Operating  revenues — $45,115,- 
000,  compared  with  $38,750,000 
in  the  1968  fourth  quarter; 

Net  income — $3,655,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $3,224,000; 

Per  share  earnings — 72  cents, 
compared  with  63  cents. 

During  the  year,  KNI  pur- 
chase<l  five  newspapers  making 
it  third  largest  group  in  the 
nation  in  total  weekly  aggregate 
circulation.  The  new  papers 
are:  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  the  af¬ 
ternoon  Philadelphia  Daily 
Sews;  the  morning  Macon 
(Georgia)  Telegraph;  the  after¬ 
noon  Macon  Sews  and  their 
Sunday  newspaper;  and  the 
Boca  Raton  (Florida)  Sews. 

The  year  was  reviewed  by 
KNI  executives  February  24  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts.  Editorial 
Chairman  John  S.  Knight  em¬ 
phasized  the  experience  and 
youth  of  Knight  executives,  and 
the  record  of  his  company 
which  began  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  made  its  first  public 
stock  issue  in  1969. 

Attract  yoiin;:  talent 

Recalling  that  Knight  news¬ 
papers  have  won  12  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  three  in  1968,  Mr. 
Knight  said: 

“Because  of  our  professional 
standards,  we  attract  some  of 
the  best  young  talent  in  the 
country.  Philadelphia  demon¬ 
strated  that  we  had  created  the 
personnel  able  to  move  into  and 
manage  a  big  new  property.  The 
new  general  manager  and  three 
new  key  editors  are  seasoned 
veterans  with  Knight  newspa¬ 
pers:  the  oldest  is  47,  one  is  42, 
another  38  and  one  is  37.” 

Knight  pointed  out  that  the 


average  age  of  the  five  key  cor¬ 
porate  officers  is  54  and  the  av¬ 
erage  age  of  general  managers 
is  47. 

“We  have  an  exceptional  blend 
of  experience  and  youth  with  all 
the  vigor  and  wisdom  this  im¬ 
plies  for  the  future  of  our  com¬ 
pany,”  Knight  said. 

Board  Chairman  James  L. 
Knight  recalled  that  Ambas.sa- 
dor  Walter  H.  Annenberg  in 
Philadelphia  and  Publisher  Pey¬ 
ton  Anderson  in  Macon  asked 
that  the  Knights  buy  their 
newspapers  to  carry  on  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  public  service.  Knight 
called  this  “a  factor  which 
makes  us  different  .  .  .  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  acquire  choice  newspaper 
properties  for  reasons  which  do 
not  require  money,  although  it 
certainly  takes  plenty  of  that.” 
He  said  other  acquisition  possi¬ 
bilities  were  sought  out  and  ex¬ 
amined  aggressively. 

Futuri*  is  bright 

“This  expansion  is  based  upon 
confidence,”  Knight  said.  “The 
future  of  good  newspapers  is 
bright.  The  business  is  .soundly 
based  upon  human  need.  Put 
the  right  people  in  charge,  give 
them  the  right  tools,  excite 
them  with  the  right  goals,  and 
you  cannot  have  anything  but  a 
bright  future.” 

President  Lee  Hills  analyzed 
group  ownership  advantages  as 
minimizing  “the  risk  against 
strike  or  local  economic  set¬ 
back”;  and  providing  “a  broad 
economic  base”,  “geographic 
spread  and  market  mix”,  as  well 
as  “large  resources  to  improve 
products  and  profits”  and  “man¬ 
agement,  engineering  and  con¬ 
sulting  services”. 

He  said  the  KNI  tradition 
of  “decentralized  management 
avoids  the  drawbacks  of  chain 
journalism,”  a  newspaper  being 
“a  peculiarly  local  institution,” 

Mure  acquisiliuiis  sought 

Hills  described  the  KNI  ac¬ 
quisition  policy: 

“We  continue  to  look  for  good 
newspaper  properties  in  growth 
markets,  some  large,  some 
smaller.  We  are  organized  to 
appraise  potentials  quickly. 

“We  are  not  overlooking 
broadcasting,  even  though  it  is 
becoming  more  regulated  and 
may  be  more  volatile  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Because  we  now  buy  410,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  we 
have  examined  some  proposi¬ 
tions  in  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ing.” 

Executive  Vicepresident  Al- 


vah  H.  Chapman  Jr  said  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers  had 
1969  gross  revenues  of  $77  mil¬ 
lion  and  an  operating  profit  mar¬ 
gin  of  less  than  7  percent. 

“In  1969,”  he  continued,  “the 
operating  margins  of  our  major 
Knight  newspapers  ranged  from 
12  percent  to  19  percent.” 

He  said  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  had  a  profit  mar¬ 
gin  of  5  percent  in  1962,  had  a 
margin  of  12  percent  in  1969. 

Chapman  said  the  price  paid 
for  the  Philadelphia  newspa¬ 
pers,  $55  million,  “was  approxi¬ 
mately  20  times  pro  forma  earn¬ 


ings  for  1969.” 

“This  price,”  he  added,  “bore 
a  lower  relationship  to  gross 
volume  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  than  any  sale  of  a  major 
newspaper  that  has  been  made 
in  America  in  the  past  five 
years.” 

• 

Down  to  a  whisper 

Minneapolis 
After  a  cut  in  subsidy  funds 
from  $3,400  to  $600,  editors 
changed  the  name  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  College  newspaper  from 
the  Echo  to  the  Whisper. 


Court  asked  to  void 
Wolf  son  libel  suits 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Florida  Publishing  Company 
(Jacksonville  Journal  and  Flor¬ 
ida  Tiines-Unio)i)  has  asked  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Dade  County 
to  grant  summary  judgment  in 
its  favor  against  the  Merritt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation 
which  is  claiming  $10  million 
libel  damages  in  suits  against 
the  Associated  Press  and  four 
newspapers. 

The  action,  originally  filed  in 
Federal  Court,  is  based  on  an 
AP  story  that  said  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  is  controlled  by 
Louis  Wolfson  and  associates, 
was  bankrupt  whereas  it  was 
actually  in  process  of  liquida¬ 
tion  with  the  approval  of  stock¬ 
holders.  The  story  was  published 
January  22,  1969. 

The  Jacksonville  papers,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Harold  B.  Wahl, 
contended  in  their  brief  that  the 
story  involved  public  figures  and 
a  matter  of  great  public  interest 
which  had  had  much  publicity 
throughout  the  country  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  “criminal  activities 
and  convictions  of  plaintiff  cor¬ 
poration,  Louis  Wolfson  and  his 
associates.” 

Belied  on  the  AP 

The  reference  to  bankruptcy, 
according  to  the  brief,  was 
taken  verbatim  from  the  AP. 
Prior  to  January  22,  1969,  the 
United  Press  International  also 
referred  to  the  corporation  as 
“bankrupt,”  and  the  Seiv  York 
Times  on  May  21,  1968  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  “the  crumbling  cor¬ 
porate  empire,”  Wahl  said  in 
his  brief. 

In  answer  to  the  allegation 
that  the  newspapers  used  the 
term  recklessly  and  maliciously, 
the  publisher’s  brief  argued 
that  the  Jacksonville  editors,  as 
well  as  many  others,  independ¬ 
ently  relied  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  AP. 

“The  newspaper  people,”  the 


court  was  told,  “made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  verify  or  check  it.  They 
relied  on  the  facilities  of  the 
AP  to  correctly  describe  the 
current  situation  1,000  miles 
away,  involving  a  Delaware 
corporation  headquartered  at  99 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
(where  defendant’s  newspapers 
had  no  facilities  of  their  own  to 
check  the  facts)”  .  .  . 

“If  the  newspapers  of  Florida 
cannot  rely  on  an  AP  story  from 
New’  York  on  matters  of  this 
kind  without  being  required  to 
go  behind  the  AP  and  check,  the 
newspapers  would  never  get 
printed.” 

The  brief  contended  the 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  establish 
proof  of  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers. 

Counsel  for  AP  have  argued 
that  the  term  “now  bankrupt” 
in  the  sense  used  in  the  stories 
is  a  reasonable  characterization 
of  the  condition  of  the  plaintiff 
corporation. 


Two  libel  appeals 
in  Supreme  Court 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
this  week  to  review  decisions  in 
two  libel  cases  which  involve 
questions  related  to  checking 
facts  and  malice. 

The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor 
and  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  appealed  fi’om  a  $10,- 
000  verdict  w’on  by  a  politician 
(the  late  Alphone  Roy)  for  a 
reference  to  him  as  “a  small 
time  bootlegger”  in  a  column 
w’ritten  by  the  late  Drew  Pear¬ 
son. 

In  the  second  case,  a  news 
distributor  (Philip  Rosenbloom 
of  Philadelphia)  is  seeking  to 
have  a  $750,000  judgment 
against  station  WIP  reinstated. 
The  station  called  him  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  obscene  material. 
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25  Inland  papers  cited 

Award  panel  says  ads 
are  villains  in  makeup 


Chicago 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
from  eight  states  and  Canada 
received  awards  for  outstanding 
typography  February  23,  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  here. 

Top  honors  in  each  of  five  cat¬ 
egories  defined  by  equipment 
and  circulation  went  to  Chicago 
Today,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat,  Y  paiUmti  (Mich.) 
Presn;  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une  and  The  Paper  of  Central 
Wisconsin  (Oshkosh).  The  Pa¬ 
per  placed  first  in  its  class  for 
the  second  straight  year. 

Competition  was  in  the  31st 
annual  typography  contest 
sponsored  by  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  for  the  association’s 
member  newspapers. 

Judging  the  260  newspapers 
entered  in  the  competition 
were  Thomas  G.  Fesperman, 
managing  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer;  Les  Hopkins, 
executive  art  director,  Leo  Bur¬ 
net  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Franz  Altschuler, 
graphic  designer,  Chicago. 

Offset-printed  newspapers, 
the  judges  said,  are  leading  the 
way  to  better  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  typography  and  makeup. 
Smaller  numbers  of  columns 
per  page,  much  more  white 
space  between  columns  and  a 
complete  break  from  vertical 
makeup,  new  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  headline  placements  and 
more  clean-looking  pages  are 
some  of  the  changes  which  drew 
their  praise. 

But  the  judges  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  faulting  inside  page 
makeup.  The  culprit,  they  said, 
is  advertising,  both  placement 
and  design.  The  placement  of 
advertising  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ent  than  it  was  50  years  ago, 
and  there  is  little  experimenta¬ 
tion,  the  judges  found.  Pyra¬ 
miding  of  ads,  resulting  either 
in  deep  wells,  or  in  pages  where 
ads  occupy  more  than  65%  of 
the  space  ruin  the  makeup  ed¬ 
itors’  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment,  the  judges  said. 

They  urged  that  newer  ways 
of  positioning  ads  should  be 
tried  and  a  maximum  should  be 
imposed  on  the  percent  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  any  given  page. 

Coming  in  for  even  more 
negative  criticism  was  the  de¬ 
sign  of  advertising.  Ads  often 


look  so  ugly  that  they  detract 
from  page  appearance,  the 
panel’s  report  said.  It  added 
that  little  use  is  made  of  new¬ 
er  type  faces. 

The  contest  winners  were: 
Class  A  —  Offset  newspapers 

1  —  The  Paper  (for  Central 
Wisconsin) 

2  —  Telegraph  Herald  (Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa ) 

3  —  Peru  Daily  Tnbune 
(Peru,  Ind.) 

Mention  —  Courier  Tribune 
(Bloomington,  Ind.) 

Mention  —  Troy  Daily  News 
(Troy,  Ohio) 

Class  B  —  circulations  under 
10,000 

1  —  Coshocton  Tribune 
(Coshocton,  Ohio) 

2  —  Michigan  Daily  (Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.) 

3  —  Canton  Daily  Ledger 
(Canton,  Ill.) 

Mention  —  News  Gazette 
(Winchester,  Ind.) 

Mention  —  Manhattan  Mer¬ 
cury  (Manhattan,  Kans.) 

Class  C  —  circulations  from 
10,000-25,000 

1  —  Ypsilantl  Press  (Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.) 

2  —  News-Dispatch  (Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Ind.) 

3  —  Xenia  Daily  Gazette 
(Xenia,  Ohio) 

Mention  —  Mankato  Free 
Press  (Mankato,  Minn.) 

Mention  —  loira  City  Pr'ess- 
Citizen  (Iowa  City,  Iowa) 

Class  1)  —  circulations  from 
25,000-75,000 

1  —  Times-Democrat  (Dav¬ 
enport,  Bettendorf,  Iowa) 

2  —  Times  (Hammond,  Ind.) 

3  —  Topeka  State  Jounial 
(Topeka,  Kansas) 

Mention  —  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph  (Alton,  Ill.) 

Mention  —  Ann  Arbor  News 
(Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Class  E  —  circulations  over 
75,000 

1  —  Chicago  Today 

2  —  Chicago  Daily  News 

3  —  Grand  Rapids  Press 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 

Mention  —  Milwaukee  Journ¬ 
al 

Mention  —  Windsor  Star 
(Windsor,  Canada) 


ASNE  starts 
grievance 
procedure 

Chicago 

At  a  special  meeting  here  this 
week,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  voted  unani- 
In  answer  to  a  question  from  mously  to  create  a  standing  com- 


this  should  be  the  signal  to 
management  that  photo  editors 
rate  executive  status  on  news¬ 
papers,  said  J.  Bruce  Baumann, 
director  of  photography  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 
He  told  300  members  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
that  he  and  his  newspaper  be¬ 
lieve  the  photo  editor  should 
have  equal  authority  with  the 
news  editor  or  city  editor  in 
deciding  what  pictures  should 
go  in  the  paper. 


the  floor  whether  the  photo  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  Press  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  “override”  the  city 
editor  in  the  matter  of  select¬ 
ing  a  picture  to  run,  Baumann 
answered  in  the  affirmative, 
then  explained. 

Picture  assignments 

Actually,  he  said,  the  city 
editor  delivers  an  assignment 
to  the  picture  desk,  which  asks 
that  the  assignment  have 
enough  of  a  summary  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  situation.  If  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk  doesn’t  agree  that  the 
matter  lends  itself  to  pictorial 
reporting  the  assignment  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  if  “it  just  isn’t 
there,”  Baumann  said,  “we  pass 
it  up.  But  we  tiy  to  work  for 
a  marriage  between  the  editor 
and  the  picture  desk”. 

Baumann  believes  that  art  di¬ 
rectors  on  papers  of  more  than 
40,000  circulation  will  be  almost 
universal  within  a  few  years 
and  that  larger  photo  staffs  will 
also  make  their  appearance. 

David  D.  Dominick,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administra¬ 
tion,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  asked  for  a  constant  vigil 
by  publishers  in  the  anti-pollu¬ 
tion  campaign. 

Carrier  awards  traced 


Picture  editor  status 

Newspaper  readers  are  more 
visually  aware  of  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world  and  their  com¬ 
munity  than  ever  before  and 


Statewide  awards  for  news- 
paperboys  as  conducted  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
were  explained  by  circulation 
managers  Walter  V.  Pearson, 
Dayton  (0.)  Journal  Herald; 
Robert  O.  Tafel,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  and  Norman  W. 
Tischer,  .\/Hric?V  (Ind.)  Star  and 
Press 

Tischer  said  circulators’ 
chief  concerns  of  “sell,  service 
and  collect”  are  not  as  simple 
as  they  used  to  be. 

Pearson  explained  that  Ohio’s 
program  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
oldest  in  the  nation  and  Tafel 
said  that  while  his  state’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  only  four  years  old  it 
has  proved  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 

He  said  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  are  beginning  to  work 
more  closely  together  Instead  of 
“hiding  their  problems  in  a  back 
room” 


mittee  on  ethics  to  study  com¬ 
plaints  against  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ASNE,  said  the 
board  was  cautious  in  voting  to 
create  such  a  committee  not  to 
let  the  society  “become  the  tool 
of  anybody  in  an  attack  on  a 
newspaper.” 

The  committee  would  operate 
as  a  fact-finding  agency,  and  its 
findings  would  be  reviewed 
against  approved  conduct  in  the 
ASNE’s  50-year-old  code  of 
ethics.  The  committee  would  not 
seek  to  punish  or  become  a  cen¬ 
sorial  agency  for  the  industry, 
Isaacs  emphasized. 

The  resolution  stated  that  the 
society  “should  have  available 
methods  by  which  it  can  respond 
to  complaints  against  American 
daily  newspapers.” 

This  problem  had  been  under 
study  for  the  past  year  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Vincent  S. 
Jones  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  former  president  of  the 
ASNE. 

The  board  found  that  the  year 
of  study  “has  posed  many  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  of  implementation, 
both  procedural  and  legal.  To 
resolve  these  problems,  the  board 
establishes  an  ASNE  committee 
of  ethics,”  which  shall,  among 
other  things,  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  creating  a  staff  headed 
by  a  full-time  consultant. 

In  any  event,  the  committee 
will  look  into  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  and  the  legal  as- 
{lects  in  passing  judgment  on 
the  ethics  of  a  newspaper  in¬ 
volved  in  complaints. 

A  key  point  under  discussion 
by  the  board  was  the  question  of 
legal  waiver — requiring  news¬ 
papers,  or  persuading  them,  to 
consent  to  abide  by  the  ASNE’s 
code  of  ethics.  This  point  was 
marked  for  further  discussion. 


Maiming  with  NANA 

Paul  Manning  is  on  assign¬ 
ment  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  for  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  as  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  NEA- 
Scripps-Howard. 
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Gallagher  says  news  flow 
motivates  changes  in  world 


Eugene,  Ore. 

Modern  communications  are 
responsible  for  chaotic,  schis¬ 
matic  differences  in  all  societies, 
and  as  the  flow  of  news  and 
ideas  continues  we  must  expect 
more  of  such  “strains  on  the 
fabric  of  societies  and  institu¬ 
tions  everywhere  in  the  world.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
expi*essed  this  view  in  the  24th 
annual  Eric  A.  Allen  Memorial 
Lecture  at  the  Oregon  Press 
Conference  here  February  20. 

Gallagher  said  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  anybody  could  stop 
the  flow  of  news  and  ideas  in 
today’s  woidd  of  swift,  cheap 
communication.  Ours  is  the  age 
of  change  and  conflict,  he  said, 
and  the  .society  most  likely  to 
survive  is  the  one  flexible  enough 
to  adjust  to  change,  to  roll  with 
the  punches. 

\V  liat  a  challenge! 

Specific  problems  are  some¬ 
times  different,  Gallagher  said, 
but  the  causes  are  everywhere 
the  same. 

“Expanding  knowledge  car¬ 
ried  almost  instantaneously  into 
every  corner  of  the  world  has 
set  new  ideas  and  movements 
into  motion,”  he  said.  “These 
ideas  w’ill  never  stop,  they  will 
keep  interacting  on  one  another 
even  faster  to  cause  new  prob¬ 
lems,  new  crises,  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

“A  gloomy  picture  for  those 
of  us  w'ho  have  lived  in  calmer 
times.  But  what  a  challenge  if 
you  are  21!” 

Gallagher  took  note  of  some 
of  the  changes  affecting  society. 
He  said  he  had  asked  AP  re¬ 
porters  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  message  him  their  as¬ 
sessments  of  their  areas,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
explosion  of  knowledge,  news 
and  politics. 

He  cited  these  developments 
in  Latin  America. 

“An  explosive  birth  rate  al¬ 
most  twice  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  which  cannot  support 
half  this  much  ensures  explosive 
conditions  for  generations  to 
come. 

“Increased  information  in  the 
form  of  miracle  drugs  ensures 
that  more  children  live  and  older 
people  live  longer,  which  accen¬ 
tuates  the  population  problem. 

“The  literate  population  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  movies,  radio  and  televi¬ 


sion  bring  the  outside  world  to 
the  peasant’s  doorstep.  He  sees 
a  new  way  of  life  and  how  other 
people  live.  Knowledge  creates 
a  hunger  for  the  better  things 
of  life:  a  car,  running  water, 
washing  machines  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  things  he  has  never 
thought  about  before. 

“The  interaction  of  knowledge 
and  news  is  creating  an  eco¬ 
nomic  market  for  modern  con¬ 
sumer  products.  Good,  you 
might  say. 

“But  the  pea.sant  now  has  the 
information  but  no  economic 
means  of  achieving  what  he 
wants.  While  he  may  have  been 
content  before  to  live  remote 
from  the  world  he  is  now'  dis¬ 
contented  and  ripe  for  revolt.” 

Glamor  in  l.atiii  .\mericu 

Gallagher  quoted  Robert  Ber- 
rellez  who  has  covered  Latin 
.America  for  the  AP  for  almost 
20  years,  as  reporting:  “Guid¬ 
ing  and  giving  stimulus  to  the 
clamor  are  the  literate  minority 
among  Latin  Americans:  the 
lawyers,  teachers,  doctors  and 
more  recently,  professional  sol¬ 
diers  and  priests,”  who  he  added, 
are  giving  a  revolutionary  fer¬ 
vor  to  nationalism  “that  has  not 
yet  fused  with  any  particular 
brand  of  ideological  thought.” 

In  this  light,  Gallagher  saw' 
“nationalism,  not  communism 
nor  capitalism,”  as  the  “domi¬ 
nating  political  force  in  the 
world  today.” 

He  saw'  the  “new'  armed 
forces”  taking  a  new  and  sur¬ 
prising  role  in  Latin  American 
social  and  political  affairs. 

“The  new  armed  forces  of 
Latin  America,”  he  said,  “are  an 
interesting  example  of  how 
know'ledge  has  an  effect  not 
foreseen  by  its  originators.  Of¬ 
ficers  in  Latin  America  for  gen¬ 
erations  have  traditionally  come 
from  the  upper  classes  and  the 
privates  from  the  peasants.  Mili¬ 
tary  coups  brought  little  politi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  past.” 

Gallagher  cited  the  U.S. 
Army  as  being  responsible  for  a 
dramatic  change.  He  said  the 
.Army  had  insisted  on  giving  the 
peasant  soldier  an  education 
and  a  chance  to  become  an  of¬ 
ficer.  As  a  result,  “We  have 
trained  thousands  of  such  sol¬ 
diers  in  Panama  and  the  United 
States  at  American  expense  for 
years  now'. 

“These  sergeants  and  young 
officers  exposed  to  a  better  w'ay 
of  life  go  home  to  find  their 


parents  living  still  in  poverty, 
corruption  rampant  and  the  gulf 
between  peasant  and  upper  class 
ever  widening.  It  does  not  take 
them  long  to  decide  they  can 
run  the  government  better. 

“Thus,  military  coups  today 
are  apt  to  be  led  by  the  young 
peasant  oriented  officer.  When 
they  get  into  power  political 
conditions  do  change  and  not 
necessarily  into  any  domocratic 
model  of  the  U.S. 

“It  is  <|uite  likely  we  may  be 
hoisted  by  our  own  petard  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  future.” 

All  t»ver  llic  world 

The  pattern  of  change  goes 
on  all  across  the  world,  and  the 
Communist  countries  are  not 
escaping  it,  said  Gallagher.  He 
cited  trouble  and  demands  for 
change  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — a  restlessness  here  that 
has  excited  all  of  Italy.  And  in 
Germany,  he  could  see  the  father 
image  under  attack  for  the  first 
time.  Only  in  England,  w'here 
change  was  demanded  early  and 
opposed  less  has  there  been  an 
absence  of  such  violence  that 
has  visited  the  U.S.,  France, 
Italy  and  Czechoslovakia,  Gal¬ 
lagher  said. 

He  thought  the  press  might 
play  a  significant  part  by  call¬ 
ing  attention  early  to  faults 
which,  if  corrected  quickly  by 
government  and  private  ele¬ 
ments  involved  might  lessen  the 
threat  of  violence. 

Unfortunately,  governments 
are  slow'  to  react,  but  if  reac¬ 
tion  doesn’t  come  quicker,  writh 
better  government  planning, 
“the  problems  of  today,”  Gal¬ 
lagher  said,  “will  be  minor  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  tomorx'ow'  be¬ 
cause  the  flow'  of  know'ledge 
which  reacts  on  society  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  and  speed. 

“The  press,  broadcast  or 
print,  cannot  stop  this  flow,  it 
can  only  report  it.  With  better 
techniques  and  better  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  can  channel  it  and  make 
it  more  understandable  to  the 
public.  This  w'e  must  do. 

“But  this  is  only  one  facet  of 
the  problem.  Basically  we  must 
have  a  society  geared  to  rapid 
change.  We  must  respond  to 
changing  conditions  as  w'e  did 
more  than  a  century  ago  when 
we  were  younger  as  a  nation 
and  moi'e  experimental  politi¬ 
cally.” 

But  with  all  this — confusion 
and  all — Gallagher  thought  the 
life  of  a  newsman  was  certainly 


worth  living. 

“For  the  joui-nali.st,”  he  said, 
“this  is  a  golden  age — there  are 
so  many  interesting  things  to 
report — so  many  different  ca¬ 
reers  to  choose  from.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  endless  and  chal¬ 
lenging.” 

The  best  in  reporting  tech¬ 
niques  is  required  to  make  these 
emotional  times  understandable 
to  the  public,  Gallagher  said. 
Reporting  today  requires  “a 
sen.se  of  dedication  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  detachment  of  a 
priest  or  doctor — not  easy 
things  in  present  times.” 

“But,”  he  added,  “in  an  era 
when  strife,  conflict  and  par 
tisanship  permeate  all  socie 
ties,  there  must  be  someone  to 
report  events  with  the  cool,  ob¬ 
jective  approach  of  the  historian 
— and  do  it  sometimes  in  sec 
onds.” 


Grant  Dilliiiaii  explaiii!» 
dislike  of  news  media 

Athens,  Ga. 

Grant  Dillman,  Washington 
new's  editor  of  United  Press  In 
teinational,  here  said  February 
20  that  the  public’s  respect  for 
the  press  has  diminished  al 
though  the  new's  media  probably 
is  doing  a  better  job  now  than 
ever  before. 

Dillman  said  at  the  Georgia 
Press  Institute  that  there  are 
several  factors  involved  in  the 
lack  of  public  confidence  in  the 
news  media.  One  has  been  a 
“news  explosion”  that  has  forced 
the  media  to  carry  more  but 
shorter  .stories,  with  the  result 
that  “we  cannot  always  provide 
the  reader  with  enough  infor 
mation  to  form  his  own  judg 
ments.” 

A  second  factor  has  been  the 
competition  for  the  reader’s 
leisure  time.  Many  readers,  he 
said,  read  superficially  and  make 
snap  judgments.  “If  the  judg 
ment  is  wrong,  the  news  media 
is  blamed.” 

Still  another  factor,  he  .said, 
is  that  “people  are  tired  of 
problems  and  they  resent  us  for 
calling  these  problems  to  their 
attention.” 


Laird  will  speak 
at  AP’s  liiiieheoii 

Secretary'  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird  will  address  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  April  20,  Paul  Miller, 
AP  president  announced.  The 
luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  is  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 
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No  law  behind  EEOC  guidelines 

ANPA  watchful  of  government 
moves  in  classified  ad  field 


cause  the  salary  was  $100,000 
without  stock  options. 

Smith  closed  his  talk  on  a 
note  of  optimism  and  confidence. 
“Let’s  remember,”  he  said,  “that 
until  comi)etitors  (the  govern¬ 
ment  and/or  private  organiza¬ 
tions)  match  our  experience — 
and  at  our  price — we’re  assured 
of  being  in  business  a  long 
while.” 


Chicago 

In  the  field  of  Help  Wanted 
adv’ertising,  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  should  be  concerned  about 
the  government’s  meddlesome 
disruption  of  traditional  male 
and  female  classifications  and 
its  creation  of  an  expensive  fed¬ 
eral  “job  bank”  system. 

This  double-barrelled  threat 
to  newsi)aper  revenues  was 
levelled  at  the  members  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
here  Februai’y  22  by  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Smith  shot  dowm  the  general 
belief  that  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission’s 
efforts  to  outlaw  separate  male 
and  female  headings  in  the 
classified  columns  have  the  full 
force  of  law. 

Reminding  the  CAMs  of  the 
judgment  by  federal  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  last 
November,  Smith  emphasized: 
“There  is  no  law  on  this  at  the 
present  time.” 

‘Sloppeil  dead' 

EEOC  may  proclaim  guide¬ 
lines  to  neuterize  help  wanted 
ads.  Smith  said,  but  until  there 
is  a  definitive  ruling  in  the  case 
initiated  by  the  Washington 
Star  and  ANPA  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  those  regulations  “has 
been  stopped  dead.”  The  EEOC 
has  no  way  to  enforce  the  guide¬ 
lines. 

Smith  attributed  most  of  the 
pressure  on  newspapers  to  abide 
by  the  EEOC  rules  to  various 
feminist  movements.  He  de¬ 
clared;  “Any  time  you  have  a 
linkup  between  bureaucratic 
busybodies  and  misplaced  mes¬ 
sianic  feminism,  the  compound 
for  mischief  can  neither  be 
underestimated  nor  ignored.” 

He  warned  of  the  activities 
by  NOW  (National  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Women)  and  “various 
satellite  suffragette  outfits”  in¬ 
cluding  WEAL  (Women’s 
Equity  Action  League). 

Last  March,  Smith  noted,  the 
New  York  State  Human  Rights 
Commission  refused  to  open  a 
case  charging  the  Syracuse 
newspapers  with  discrimination 
because  of  the  continued  use  of 
male  and  female  headings  on 
classified  ad  pages. 


ANPA  also  has  gone  to  court 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in 
seeking  to  dismiss  a  complaint 
brought  by  NOW,  asserting  that 
the  organization’s  attempt  to 
force  newspapers  to  act  as  the 
enforcement  arm  of  the  EEOC 
runs  afoul  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Job  bunks  in  10  cities 

Meanwhile,  Smith  reported, 
the  goveiTiment’s  job  bank  pro¬ 
gram  is  operative  in  10  cities 
and  due  to  add  46  cities  by  June 
80.  It  is  budgeted  at  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  this  year  but  ultimately 
the  figure  could  be  double  that, 
as  estimated  by  the  Manpower 
Administration. 

All  occupations  except  day 
workers  and  casual  workers  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  job  listings  and 
these  are  available  around  the 
clock.  The  Baltimore  system,  be¬ 
gun  in  May  1968,  has  become 
the  prototype.  Here,  Smith  said, 
a  800-to-6()0  page  printout  of 
available  job  listings  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  45  copies  and  sent  to 
employment  offices,  manpower 
agencies  and  centers  in  the  dis- 
adv’antaged  areas  with  heaviest 
unemploymerit. 

The  Manpower  Administra¬ 
tion,  according  to  Smith,  uses 
many  means  of  communicating 
the  service  (newspaper  stories 
included),  but  bypasses  the 
newspapers’  classified  columns. 
This  is  puzzling.  Smith  re¬ 
marked,  because  advertisers 
know  that  the  community  in¬ 
strument  that  best  puts  people 
in  touch  with  one  another  is  the 
daily  newspaper. 

“What’s  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  doing  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  business  anyway?”  Smith 
asked.  “Any  day  of  the  week  a 
man  can  pick  up  a  newspaper 
for  a  dime  with  hundreds  of  job 
listings.  He  doesn’t  have  to  go 
to  a  computer  center.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  go  to  an  outreach  group. 
And  if  he  doesn’t  have  the  dime, 
the  public  library  has  a  copy  of 
the  daily  newspaper  he  can 
check  free  of  charge.” 

Fcfleral-slale  network 

Ev^entually,  Smith  observed, 
a  federal-state  network  of  em¬ 
ployment  offices  may  cost  $100 
million  a  year.  An  experiment 
in  Utah  has  already  cost  $500,- 
000. 


In  Baltimore,  he  said,  the  job 
bank  has  operated  on  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  $150,000  to  cov’er  rental 
of  a  copying  machine  and 
salaries  for  10  extra  employes. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1969 
there  were  8,049  job  placements 
— 23  more  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1968  before 
the  job  center  began  function¬ 
ing.  Of  those  placed,  2,954  were 
hardcore.  The  increase  in  hard¬ 
core  placements  was  more  than 
double.  Smith  conceded,  but  the 
actual  figures  are  “pitifully 
small.” 

Interestingly,  Smith  noted, 
the  job  banks  have  filled  orders 
for  a  marine  architect  at  $14,- 
000  a  year,  a  group  of  flight 
analysts  at  $7,000  to  $17,000  a 
year,  engineers  at  $15,000,  and 
a  physicist  at  $25,000-$40,000. 

A  computer  in  California, 
Smith  said,  matched  a  qualified 
man  with  a  listing  for  presidenit 
of  a  savings  and  loan  company 
but  he  turned  the  job  down  be- 


Defiinol  paper  sues 
for  monopoly  damage 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

.4n  antitrust  damage  suit  has 
been  filed  against  the  Tucson 
newspapers  by  the  Tucson 
American  Corporation  and 
American  Printing  Co.  in  U.S. 
District  Court  here. 

Defendants  are  Tucson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.;  Citizen  Publishing 
Co.;  Star  Publishing  Co.;  Arden 
Publishing  Co.,  and  William  A. 
Small  Jr. 

Seeking  threefold  damages  of 
$4  million,  the  plaintiffs,  who 
published  the  Tuscan  American 
for  two  years  prior  to  1967, 
allege  monopolistic  practices  by 
defendants. 

The  Tucson.  American  was 
founded  by  Evan  Mecham,  a 
former  Arizona  state  senator 
who  is  now  an  automobile  dealer 
in  Glendale,  Arizona. 


More  grads,  without  media 
experience,  going  into  PR 


More  beginners  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  are  now  hired 
directly  from  college  than  from 
any  other  source,  including 
media,  according  to  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

60%  of  the  beginners  covered 
by  the  survey  were  hired  direct¬ 
ly  from  college,  26%  from  media 
and  14%  from  other  sources 
(most  frequently,  other  depart¬ 
ments  within  an  organization  or 
the  armed  forces). 

25  corporations,  25  counseling 
firms,  10  associations,  10  col¬ 
leges  and  10  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  were  contacted.  Responses 
covered  205  people  who  began  in 
public  relations  during  the  five- 
year  period  1965-1969.  A  begin¬ 
ner  was  defined  as  a  young  per¬ 
son  with  no  full-time  public  re¬ 
lations  experience. 

57%  of  the  college  beginners 
were  hired  by  companies  and 
29%  by  counseling  firms.  The 
remaining  14%  went  into  school, 
association  or  government  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

Of  beginners  coming  directly 


from  media,  corporations  and 
counseling  firms  each  hired  one- 
third.  17%  went  to  associations 
and  13%  to  schools.  Government 
agencies  picked  up  only  4%  of 
beginners  from  the  media. 

Government  agencies,  which 
used  only  3%  of  the  college  be¬ 
ginners  and  4%  of  those  from 
media,  used  20%  of  the  begin¬ 
ners  from  other  sources. 

Responding  corporations  of¬ 
fered  salaries  that  averaged 
about  $1,000  per  year  higher 
than  the  average  paid  by  the 
other  four  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions  for  beginners  directly  from 
college  (about  $8,500  to  $7,500). 
They  also  paid  more  for  begin¬ 
ners  with  public  relations  school¬ 
ing  plus  media  experience 
(about  $9,500  to  .$8,500). 

The  degrees  and  majors  of 
beginners  hired  directly  from 
schools  which  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  employers 
are:  BA,  Journalism  (26%); 
BA,  English  (17%);  BA  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  (14%);  MA  Jour¬ 
nalism  (12%)  and  BA,  Business 
Administration  (5%). 
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Vital  role  for  advertising 


Consumerism  is  here  to  stay- 
stores  do  something  about  it 


By  Su»an  Rosenbaum 

If  there  have  been  any  lurk¬ 
ing  doubts  about  the  power  and 
scope  of  the  now  not-so-new 
consumerism,  they  were  at  least 
partly  erased  as  a  result  of  an 
unj)recedented  three-day  busi¬ 
ness  conference  on  just  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  New  York  City  last 
week. 

The  colloquy,  put  together  by 
Advanced  Management  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  specialists  in  man¬ 
agement  seminars,  featured  17 
speakers  from  all  walks  of  life, 
the  best  known  of  whom  were: 
Betty  Furness,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  special  assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs;  Walker 
Sandbach,  executive  director  of 
Consumers  Union;  and  Sheldon 
Feldman,  acting  chief  of  the 
FTC  Consumer  Credit  Division. 

Business  experiments 

Also  on  hand  was  an  eye¬ 
opening  representation  of  the 
business  community  which  took 
the  opportunity  to  explain  some 
recent  voluntary  experiments 
with  consumer  aids,  in  light  of 
ever  increasing  threats  of  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  spurred  by 
consumer  unrest. 

.\mong  the  participants  from 
the  business  segment  were: 
John  Helsley,  manager  of  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Communications, 
Whirlpool  Corp. ;  James  Mi- 
chaux.  Federated  Department 
Stores;  Calvin  Pond,  Corporate 
Public  Relations  manager, 
Safeway  Stores;  Satemig  St. 
Marie,  manager  of  educational 
and  consumer  relations,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  and  Woodrow  Wir- 
sig.  Director  of  the  New  York 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  interesting  fact  about  the 
participants  is  that  their  cre¬ 
dentials — titles  like  “manager 
of  consumer  relations’’  and 
“manager  of  consumer  services” 
— serve  to  defy  the  theory  that 
consumerism  is  a  passing  fancy. 
The  participants,  arid  what  they 
.said,  confirm:  Consumer  power 
is  here  to  stay,  and  it’s  got  gov¬ 
ernment — and  politics — in  its 
corner. 

Impart  on  profits 

The  other  names  worth  men¬ 
tioning  were  those  in  attendance 
— representatives  of  companies 
such  as  General  Electric,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods,  General  Motors, 
Sears,  ATT,  Coca-Cola,  plus  sev¬ 


eral  ad  agencies — who  came  to 
the  meeting,  admittedly,  to  find 
out  what  the  competition  was 
doing  for  consumerism. 

In  fact,  the  subtitle  of  the 
conference  was  “the  dramatic 
impact  of  consumerism  on  cor¬ 
porate  profits,”  and  one  speaker, 
Calvin  Pond  of  Safeway,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  company’s  posture 
on  social  issues  and  the  profit 
motive  can  in  fact  work  hand 
in  hand.  Social  issues,  like  con¬ 
sumerism,  he  said,  can  provide  a 
useful  competitive  edge,  and  a 
sound  corporate  program  in 
these  areas  can  even  go  so  far 
as  to  affect  the  behavior  of  a 
company’s  stock. 

What  Pond  was  saying,  in 
effect,  is  that  consumerism  has 
become  a  major  public  relations 
project,  with  far-reaching  im¬ 
plications.  It  will  be  up  to  busi¬ 
ness  management,  progressive 
management,  to  convey  the  idea 
to  Mrs.  America  fairly  quickly, 
that  her  interests  are  being 
looked  after. 

This  can  be  accomplished 
through  scores  of  different  ave¬ 
nues — but  all  with  the  same 
idea:  provide  the  consumer  with 
sufficient  information  to  allow' 
her  an  intelligent  choice. 

('.un!>iinirr  educutioii 

America’s  free  market  system 
is  of  course  based  on  a  never- 
ending  range  of  choices  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  services  and  suppliers.  The 
difference,  now,  however  is  that 
the  consumer  is  demanding  to 
be  educated,  to  be  informed,  to 
be  thereby  intelligent  in  these 
choices. 

In  that  vein,  William  G.  Kaye, 
conference  chairman,  said  in  his 
opening  remarks:  “A  satisfied 
consumer — an  informed  con¬ 
sumer  confident  of  his  choice — 
becomes  an  unpaid  salesman, 
seeking  to  convince  his  friends 
and  associates  of  the  excellence 
of  his  choice.  A  dissatisfied  con¬ 
sumer  becomes  an  ‘anti-cus¬ 
tomer’,  who  not  only  expresses 
his  own  frustration  with  the 
products  and  services,  but  seeks 
to  persuade  others  not  to  pa¬ 
tronize  a  particular  store  or 
product  or  service.” 

It  follows  then,  that  speakers’ 
topics  coverecl:  Special  Con¬ 
sumer  Information  Needs  in 
Foods,  Drugs  and  Safety;  Con¬ 
sumer  Education:  What  the 


Consumer  Needs  to  Know;  Prod¬ 
uct  Safety  Information;  What 
the  Poor  Need  to  Know;  and  so 
on. 

100  bills  in  Congress 

Kaye  reminded  the  group  that 
more  than  20  major  pieces  of 
consumer  legislation  have  been 
passed  in  the  last  five  years  and 
that  more  than  100  bills  face 
this  Congress. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Advertising, 
Consumer  Information  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Education.  “Advertising’s 
purpose,”  he  explained,  “is  to 
sell — and  this  is  an  important 
function.  Consumer  information 
should  provide  more  than  just  a 
sales  pitch ;  it  should  provide  the 
information  needed  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  discern  betw'een  the 
characteristics  of  products.  Con¬ 
sumer  education  provides  for 
broader  training  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  skills,  concepts  and 
understanding  of  how  he  needs 
to  function  in  the  marketplace.” 

‘Image  advertising* 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
advertising  can  play  a  vital  role 
in  leading  the  consumer  to  the 
information  she  seeks.  (This 
could  be  the  new  role  of  “image 
advertising.”) 

One  company  tried  this  ap¬ 
proach — Federated  Department 
Stores — and  James  Michaux  re¬ 
ported  on  the  trial  consumer 
project  in  its  Lazarus  store 
and  branches,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  reasons  for  running  a 
test  were  twofold.  First,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  more  informa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  about  products 
at  point  of  sale,  and,  second,  to 
see  whether  more  scientific  stud¬ 
ies  need  to  be  done  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  information  needs  of 
consumers  at  the  retail  level. 
The  answer  to  both  was  yes. 

The  project  was  based  on  a 
British  system  of  “tel  tags” — 
standardized  hang-tags  attached 
to  display  items,  appliances  for 
instance,  which  list  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  vital  information 
about  the  product. 

In  doing  this,  Michaux  said. 
Federated  discovered  that  there 
really  is  very  little  information 
about  the  differences  between, 
say,  brands  of  percolators  or 
broiler  ovens,  either  because 
manufacturers  don’t  supply  it, 
or  because  retailers  feel  such 
tags  on  display  make  messy- 


looking  departments.  Often, 
there  is  good  information  on 
product  packages,  but  that  can 
be  hard  to  find — or  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

liM'less  lags 

Pointing  out  that  inadequate 
labeling  invites  legislation, 
Michaux  found  that  only  17  of 
the  143  items  chosen  for  display 
in  the  test  had  hang  tags  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  manufacturer  for 
point  of  sale.  Those  that  did 
demonstrated  significant  lack  of 
uniformity,  and  many  were  es¬ 
sentially  u.seless  to  the  customer 
because  of  detailed  technicali¬ 
ties. 

Federated  then  compiled  ob¬ 
jective,  unqualifying  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  various  products 
and  placed  it  on  tags,  affixed  to 
display  items.  Half  way  through 
the  test,  which  ran  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  Christmas,  Lazarus 
ran  a  large  ad  in  the  Sunday 
Columbus  Dispatch  announcing: 
“Special  Consumer  Protection. 

{Covtinued  on  inige  40) 


Retailer  gets 
ad  specifics 

Los  Angeles 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  shopping  area  drew  praise 
from  major  executives  of  The 
May  Co.  for  a  presentation  team 
composed  of  a  publisher,  his  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  a  newspaper 
representative  and  his  research 
director. 

The  reaction  was  excellent 
and  the  store  officials  w'ere  es¬ 
pecially  impressed  because  the 
sui'vey  was  designed  to  answer 
their  own  questions  about  buy¬ 
ing  habits  in  the  circulation  area 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Trib¬ 
une,  said  William  St.  Sure,  man¬ 
ager,  Rathbone  &  Associates, 
Los  Angeles. 

James  Sontag,  R&A  research 
director,  rev'iewed  the  question¬ 
naire  with  store  officials  prior 
to  his  sampling,  St.  Sure  ex¬ 
plained.  The  infonnation  de¬ 
sired  by  the  store’s  own  research 
director.  Jack  Hirschberg,  and 
two  May  branch  managers  was 
then  incorporated  in  the  study. 

The  resultant  seven-part 
presentation  was  attended  by 
Howard  Goldfeder,  May  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager; 
three  company  vicepresidents, 
the  ad  manager,  the  research 
director  and  two  store  man¬ 
agers. 

A1  Totter,  publisher,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Clark,  ad  director,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Tribune  at  the  ses¬ 
sion.  R&A,  fonnerly  Katz 
Newspaper  Sales,  is  now  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  CWO&O. 
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PH(mK;RAPHY 


Gary  Settle  named  Photog  of  Year 


Major  awards  in  pictorial  re-  Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
porting  in  1969  have  been  won  Year. 

by  Gary  Settle,  staff  photog-  Steve  Larson  of  the  Denver 
rapher  for  the  New  York  Times,  Post  won  first  place  in  the  spot 
Chicago  bureau,  who  was  named  news  category  with  “Arrested,” 
Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  a  poster-like  picture  which  cap- 
Year,  and  James  L.  Amos  of  tured  the  essence  of  conflict  be- 
Natiotiol  Geographic,  named  tween  police  and  protesters. 
Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Second  place  went  to  Lon  H. 
Year.  Wilson  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 

Settle  ahso  won  top  newspa-  Tribune  for  his  entry,  “Pistols 
per  honors  in  1967.  He  is  a  32-  Protect  College  President,”  and 
year-old  native  of  Kansas.  He  Michael  F.  Good  of  the  Ashland 
began  his  photo  career  on  the  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette  was 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal  awarded  third  for  “A  Time  to 
in  19.58.  He  left  in  1966  and  be  Bom — A  Time  to  Die.” 
worked  10  months  at  the  IV’i/-  George  Honeycutt  of  the  Hous- 
mington  (Del.)  News-Joinmal  ton  Chroiiicle,  Steve  Starr  of  the 
before  joining  the  Chicago  Daily  AP,  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  John 
News  in  December  of  that  year.  Duricka,  AP,  New  York,  won 
He  joine<l  the  New'  York  Times  honorable  mention  in  this  cate- 
in  1969.  gory. 

,  ,  ,  .  “Tears  for  Ike”  won  first 

Judged  ill  iVIilKuukee 

The  awards,  in  the  27th  an¬ 
nual  Pictures  of  the  Year  Com¬ 
petition,  were  announced  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journali.sm,  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  event  with  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Science  Service. 

Portfolios  of  the  two  photog¬ 
raphers  were  selected  over  those 
of  136  other  competitors  in  the 
portfolio  category.  In  all,  pho¬ 
tographers  from  40  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Can¬ 
ada  entered  7,773  pictures  in  the 
24  categories. 

Members  of  this  year’s  jury 
were:  Robert  M.  White  II,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
representing  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors; 

Harold  G.  Buell,  executive 
newsphoto  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Jim  Vestal,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union;  Bill  Sumits,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  photography  for 
Life,  and  Flip  Schulke,  free¬ 
lance  magazine  photographer 
for  Black  Star. 

Pro  anil  con 

While  praising  the  improving 
quality  of  news  photogi'aphy, 
the  judges  were  critical  of  news¬ 
papers  for  their  failure  to  util¬ 
ize  it  properly.  Graphics  in  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  and  feature 
pages  were  good,  they  said,  but 
the  daily  use  of  pictures  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

Runners-up  for  Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Year  were 
Duane  Hall  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Eddie  Adams  of  the 
AP.  John  Olson  of  Life  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Scherschel  of  National 
Geographic  were  runners-up  for 
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1)1  ace  in  the  general  news  cate¬ 
gory  for  Eddie  Adams  of  the 
AP.  Second  place  went  to  James 
.\therton  of  UPI  for  “Ouch!” 
while  third  place  went  to  Fred 
Comegys  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  for  “Black 
Militant — Rev.  Jesse  Jackson”. 
Honorable  mentions  went  to 
Gary  Settle,  and  Steve  Thomp¬ 
son  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  the  news  picture  category 
Dale  Stierman  of  the  Dulmeque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  won 
first  place  with  “School  Bus 
Overturns,”  Ben  Ketchum  of 
the  Topeka  Capital-Journal  took 
•second  place  with  “Kan.sas  State 
Pri.son  Riot,”  and  Skip  Heine, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  won  third 
with  “A  Busted  Beer  Bust”. 
Gary  Settle,  John  Collier  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Steve 
Lasker  of  Chicago  Today  won 
honorable  mention. 

Eddie  Adams  won  first  in  the 
feature  picture  story  category 
with  “West  Virginia  Coal 
Miner,”  J.  Bruce  Baumann  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
took  .second  place  with  “Eva  and 
Her  Dolls,”  and  Dale  Stierman 
took  third  place  with  “The  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  Puss  ’n 
Boots”.  Chuck  McGowan  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Gary  Settle  took  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  this  category. 

Popular  i-ali'gor> 

Largest  number  of  entries — 
967 — was  in  the  feature  picture 
category.  Fir.st  jilace  went  to 
Ricardo  J.  Ferro  of  the  St.  Pet¬ 
ersburg  (Fla.)  Times  for  “Is 
This  Your  Litter,  Lady?”  Sec¬ 
ond  went  to  Mike  Anderson  of 
the  Boston  Record-American  for 
“Dress  Right,  Dress  Wrong,” 
while  Boris  Yarro  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  took  third  with 
“.Merging  Traffic”.  Honorable 
mentions  went  to  Philip  Morgan 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  Heinz  Kluetmeier  of 
the  .Milwaukee  Journal. 

In  the  sports  category,  Eddie 
Adams  took  a  third  first  place 
with  “Silver  Medal  Winner,” 
Blair  Pittman  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  took  second  with  “I 
Dare  You,”  and  Kent  Kober- 
steen  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  took  third  with  “Archers”. 
C.  Thomas  Hardin  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  -  Journal  was 
awarded  an  honorable  mention. 

Bryan  L.  Moss  of  The  Paper, 
Oshkosh,  Wise.,  took  first  place 
in  the  sport  picture  story  class 
with  his  entry  “Bodybuilder,” 
James  P.  Kerlin  of  the  AP, 
(Continued,  on  page  30) 


Gary  Settle 


Another  print  from  the  priie-winning  portfolio  of  Gary  Settle  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Chicago  bureau,  is  this  eye-catching  picture  called 
"Lovebirds". 


‘Pathos,  drama,  suspense  and  humor’ 

Police  reporting  is  a  ‘blast’ 
for  Pat  Doyle,  New  York  News 


By  Don  Maley 


“The  Front  Page”  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  for  the 
umpteenth  time.  Ben  Hecht’s 
and  Charles  MacArthur’s  drama 
about  newspaperdom  is  again 


riots,  bombings,  suicides,  shoot- 
outs,  fires,  gas  leaks  (and  en¬ 
suing  explosions),  subway  mis¬ 
haps,  “furniture  throwers”, 
snipings,  gang  wars,  ship  col- 


unfolding  on  Broadway  and  each  lisions  (in  or  near  port),  air- 
night  theatergoers  flock  to  the  plane  disasters  and,  what  he 
Barrymore  Theater,  there  to  sit  calls,  “vengeful  murderers”, 
enraptured  as  they  watch  actors  “And  then,”  he  adds,  “there  is 
make  believe  they’re  members  of  always  that  irate  reader  who 
the  Working  Press.  And  when  sends  you  threatening  mail.” 
the  play  folds  for  the  night  they  Doyle,  whose  job  description 
applaud  and  happily  shuffle  out  makes  Marshall  Dillon  of  Dodge 
to  the  street,  convinced  they’ve  City  look  like  a  florist,  claims 


seen  an  authentic  slice  of  Fourth 
Estate  reality. 

Things  have  changed  consid¬ 
erably  in  Journalism  since 
Hecht  and  MacArthur  penned 
their  play,  back  in  the  days  of 
bathtub  gin.  But  perhaps  news- 
papering,  as  they  portray  it, 
was  never  really  as  glamorous 
as  they  wrote  it  to  be.  But  still, 
many  people  like  to  think  that 
their  rendition  is  an  accurate 


minutes  away 

But  on  the  other  side  of  town, 
aljout  25  minutes  from  Broad¬ 
way,  on  New  York’s  lower  East 
Side,  works  an  authentic  news¬ 
paper  reporter  w’ho  can  tell  you 
just  how  far  removed  from  re¬ 
ality  “The  Front  Page”  is.  He’s 
Pat  Doyle,  police  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Five  nights  a  week  Doyle, 
who  owns  neither  a  roll-top  desk 
nor  a  green  eyeshade,  checks 
into  the  “Press  Shack”  in  the 
rear  of  Police  Headquarters,  a 
stone’s  throw  from  Chinatown. 

Most  nights  the  45-year-old 
reporter  finds  his  work’s  already 
cut  out  for  him.  “A  New  York 
City  police  reporter  personally 
covers  over  500  murders  a  year,” 
he  says,  betw’een  pulls  on  his 
cigar. 

“And  without  a  doubt,”  he 
adds,  “I’d  say  that  my  job, 
police  reporting,  is  the  most  haz¬ 
ardous  of  any  job — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  war  reporting — in 
Journalism.  The  possibility  of 
bodily  harm  is  always  present 


that  “we  reporters  know  more 
about  crime  than  the  average 
New  York  City  cop,  and  there 
are  close  to  31,000  of  them.” 
(Doyle  knows  many  of  New 
York’s  Finest  personally  and  is 
on  a  first  name  basis  with  police 
Brass.) 

“We’ve  had  1,037  murders 
this  past  year  here  in  New 
York,”  says  Doyle,  a  walking 
crime  encyclopedia,  “and  this  is 
an  all-time  record.  I  predict  that 
by  December  31,  1970,  the  homi¬ 
cide  figure  will  be  close  to  1,500. 
Assaults  and  robberies  are  keep¬ 
ing  a  steady  upward  pace  too 
and  the  whole  situation’s  de¬ 
plorable.” 

Doyle  also  finds  deplorable 
the  high  incidence  of  attacks  on 
New  York  City  policemen.  He 
says  that  two  were  slain  last 
year;  nineteen  were  shot;  46 
stabbed;  70  bitten  by  humans; 
399  punched  and  kicked;  117 
beaned  with  objects  and  170  in¬ 
jured  “while  restraining  crim¬ 
inals.” 

Pray  for  rain 

Doyle  and  the  31,000  cops 
who  make  up  his  beat  all  pray 
for  the  heavens  to  open  up  and 
inundate  New  York.  “Weather 
is  a  cop’s  best  friend,”  says 
Doyle,  “Inclement  weather.  The 
least  crime  is  committed  during 
snow  or  rain  storms.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  we  have 
high  crime  statistics,  particular¬ 
ly  when  school  vacations  begins. 
And  narcotics  are  responsible 
for  much  of  our  crime  for  the 
as  the  nature  of  the  job  itself  junkies  need  money  to  support 


bears  this  out.  Lacking  a  side 
arm,  cuffs  or  a  billy  club,  a 
police  reporter  is  closer  to  a 
cop  w'orking  a  case  than  a  blood 
relative.” 

As  types  of  stories  he  covers 
in  his  work  routine,  Doyle  cites: 


love  to  gamble,”  tattles  Doyle, 
who  has  a  buddy  in  Chinatown, 
a  Chinese  Tong  leader,  who 
once  gave  him  the  grand  tour 
of  secret  tunnels  that  run  under 
the  streets  of  Chinatown.  “They 
were  secretly  built  in  the  early 
1900’s  for  Chinese  ship  jumpers 
to  escape  through  to  beat  the 
Immigration  authorities,”  whis¬ 
pers  Doyle. 

But  not  all  crime  stories  are 
brutal  and  some  are  hilariously 
funny.  Doyle  rememliers  one  he 
covered  that  cracked  him  up. 
“A  cat  burglar  was  inching 
along  a  12-inch  ledge  on  the 
14th  floor  of  a  swank  midtown 


their  habit  and  will  go  so  far  as 
to  murder  for  it.” 

Besides  lousy  weather  both 
Doyle  and  the  New  York  cops 
are  crazy  about  the  Chinese  for 
they  commit  the  least  crime  of 
anyone  in  New  York.  “But  they 


hotel  when  a  hotel  guest  saw 
him  walk  by  outside  his  window. 
The  guest,  an  Englishman, 
opened  the  window  and  asked 
in  clipped  British  tones,  T  say 
Old  Bean,  what  are  you  doing 
walking  around  up  here?’  The 
cat  burglar  replied  in  Bronxese, 
‘I’m  lookin  for  somebody’  and 
proceede^l  to  make  his  escape 
along  the  perilous  walk.”  Doyle 
never  did  find  out  if  the  lofty 
felon  found  his  friend,  but  he 
laughs  every  time  he  thinks 
about  the  absurdity  of  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

O.  Henrv 

Other  stories  are  as  tragic  as 
some  of  O.  Henry’s  tales.  In 
July  of  1956  a  6- week-old  girl 
was  fatally  injured,  five  other 
persons  hurt,  a  two-family  house 
demolished  and  two  other  houses 
badly  damaged  in  Queens  in  a 
gas  blast  blamed  by  police  on 
an  attempt  by  a  disconsolate 
widower  to  commit  suicide.  The 
widower,  near  death,  was  in  a 
(ContinKed  on  page  36) 


PAT  DOYLE — waiting  for  trouble. 
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.  .  .  the  greatest  combination 
of  population  and  buying  power 
within  the  SWh  Frdncisco  ADI 


CONTRA  COSTA 

\  OAKLAND 


('onipare  the  Hijr  .1  of 
the  San  Francisco  ADI 

'  SAN  'V 
MATEO 

5 

ALAMEDA 

Mtmo  tAK  J4M  J 

SANTA  ^akriAA 

J 

POPULATION 

NET  EBI 

EBI  PER  HOUSEHOLD 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

717,000 

$3,002  Billion 

$10,189 

(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY) 

OAKLAND 

1,100,700 

$4,024  Billion 

$10,946 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 

METRO  SAN  JOSE 

1,093,000 

$4,472  Billion 

$13,490 

Copyri(iht  Sales  Mandgernent  Nuv.  10,  19b9 

Metro  Area  Projections;  further  rejirotlnction  is  forbidden 

In  the  San  Francisco  ADI  in  the  seventies 
plan  first  for  Metro  San  Jose 

■  rrVfTfd  noailv  .*>  iiiin  >  Im  IIci  Iiv  tli(‘  Safi  .lose  Mficuiy  and  Nt  ws.  McndHTot  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 'The  I.etmard  Company 


ANPA  award 
to  Aftenblad 
of  Norway 

Stavanger  Aftenblad,  a  small 
daily  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Norway,  has  been  selected  for 
the  1970  World  Press  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Founda¬ 
tion  president  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Itidiatiapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Xews,  said  Aftenblad 
w'as  chosen  by  the  Foundation 
Board  of  Trustees  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  14-man  ad¬ 
visory  Iward  composed  of  I'epre- 
sentatives  of  international  jour¬ 
nalism  organizations. 

Pulliam  said  Aftenblad’s  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Per  Thomsen, 
“believes  very  strongly  in  a 
free  press  and  has  long  opposed 
the  tradition  of  subsidies  to  the 
Norvv’egian  press  through  poli¬ 
tical  parties.” 

Thom.sen  will  come  to  New 
York  to  accept  the  gold  medal¬ 
lion  award  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Wednesday,  April  22, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
The  award  carries  a  $2,500 
travel  grant  to  facilitate  in¬ 
spections  of  daily  newspaper 
operations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  by  the  editor  of  the 
winning  newspaper. 

Pulliam  noted  that  Aftenblad 
had  “not  been  satisfied  with 
ordinary'  excellence  of  report¬ 
ing,”  adding  that  it  has  “set  a 
standard  of  its  own  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  local  color  and  folklore  to 
make  the  reader  keenly  aware 
of  the  nation’s  history.” 

The  Aftenblad  reached  the 
final  round  in  the  1969  competi¬ 
tion. 

Aftenblad  is  the  sixth  winner 
of  the  World  Press  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award. 


Past  winners  were:  IJI  .\urte, 
Monterrey,  Mexico  (1969);  The 
Hindu,  Madras,  India  (1968); 
El  Snr,  Concepcion,  Chile 
(1967);  The  Rand  Dailg  Mail, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
(1966)  and  Yeni  Adana,  Turkev 
(1965). 

Aftenblad,  a  45,0()()-circula- 
tion  afternoon  newspaper,  was 
founded  in  1898  by  Lars  Oftedal, 
brother  of  Professor  Sven 
Oftedal,  a  founder  of  Augsburg 
College  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Librarv, 
1886-1896. 

Aftenblad  is  publi-shed  in  Nor¬ 
way’s  fourth  largest  city,  Stav¬ 
anger,  a  fishing  and  shipping 
center  with  a  population  of  80.- 
781. 

• 

1 2-liour  iieHHpaper 
service  is  reduced 

VALLE.JO,  Calif. 

Gibson  Newspapers  have 
ended  a  44-year-practice  of  pub¬ 
lishing  separate  morning  and 
evening  dailies  which  were  de¬ 
livered  to  homes  for  a  single 
subscription  price. 

The  five-day  afternoon  daily 
will  become  the  Wednesdag 
Sews-Chronicle.  The  morning 
and  Sunday  Times-Herald  will 
continue  two-county  distribu¬ 
tion,  Luther  E.  Gibson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced. 

The  News-Chronicle  will  have 
a  changed  format,  feature  depth 
reporting  and  color  and  be  a 
different  paper  and  definitely 
will  not  be  a  shopper,  Gibson 
said. 

Gibson  had  delivered  separate 
dailies  every  12  hours  here  since 
he  expanded  into  the  evening 
field  in  1926.  Each  was  .so  differ¬ 
ent  that  women’s  pages  were 
carried  only  in  the  evening  and 
sports  in  the  morning  paper. 

The  $2.75  monthly  subscrijt- 
tion  rate  continues  in  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  package  which 
will  include  all  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  dailies. 


. EDI'I'OKIAI,  WORKSHOP  . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Land  of  the  Free 

Freely  means  liberally,  irithunt  stint,  not  free  of  charge. 

The  person  who  wrote  of  a  freely  distributed  paper  did 
not  mean  it  was  distributed  widely  or  without  restraint, 
but  rather  that  it  was  a  throwaway. 

In  the  trade,  of  course,  periodicals  that  are  left  at  door¬ 
steps  or  otherwise  disseminated  at  no  cost  to  the  recipient, 
and  often  against  his  preference,  are  euphemistically  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “controlled  circulation”  publications.  After- 
all,  throwaway  is  hardly  an  edifying  term,  at  least  fiorrr 
the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher,  and  it  may  put  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  householder. 

In  the  example,  di.stributed  free  of  charge  would  have 
Ireen  both  accurate  and  unanrbiguous.  “They  charge  for 
the  groceries,  but  Della  distributes  fr-eely  her  curvs  for- 
what  ails  you.”  free,  free  of  charge.  The  confusion  prob¬ 
ably  arises  out  of  a  feeling  that  free  is  an  adjective  and 
needs  -ly  to  make  it  an  adverb.  In  fact,  free  is  both  ad¬ 
jective  and  adver'b  in  the  sense  without  cost.  This  is  cor- 
i-oborated  by  the  definitions  in  both  Random  House  and 
VV’ebster. 

For  free  is  objectionable  for  free  of  charge  (“The  jren- 
nants  will  be  distributed  for  free”)  ;  free  is  not  a  nouit 
and  thus  cannot  grairrmatically  be  the  object  of  a  preposi¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  Webster  recognizes  the  expression  as 
standard  and  quotes  four  reputable  writers  who  used  it. 

.\t  best,  however,  it  has  a  facetious  quality. 

Free  gift  and  free  pass  are  common  redundacies;  both 
passes  and  gifts  are  by  definition  free.  Free  gratis  may 
once  hav-e  been  cute  but  it  is  now  threadbare.  Regrettably, 
with  the  decline  of  Latin,  probably  few  recognize  it  as  a 
deliberate  i-edundaircy. 

Wayward  Winds 

In  a  letter  to  the  Los  .Angeles  Times  after  the  landing 
of  .\pollo  11  on  the  moon,  Rockwell  Schnabel  wrote,  “Not¬ 
withstanding  the  pheiroirrenal  precision  of  the  scientists 
concerired  with  the  moon  shot,  a  little  mistake  was  over-- 
looked.  The  inscription  engraved  on  the  plaque  left  on 
the  moon  reads,  ‘Here  Men  Frorrr  the  Planet  Earth  First 
Set  Foot  Upon  the  Mooit,  July  1969,  A.  D.’  This  should, 
of  course,  read  ‘July,  A.  I).  1969.’  B.  C.  follows  the  year, 
whereas  A.  1).  precedes  it.  How  odd  that  in  spite  of  man’s 
■superhumatr  achievements,  this  error — a  grammatical  one 
-  has  occurred  in  the  first  prirtted  words  in  outer  space.” 

While  A.  I),  (for  anno  dotnini,  “in  the  year  of  our 
Lord”)  logically  and  thus  usually  precedes  the  year,  this 
u.sage  is  not  invariable.  Webster  approves  placement  after 
the  year,  and  Anrericarr  Heritage  calls  this  sequence  in¬ 
formal.  The  application  of  A.  D.  to  centuries  is  also  some- 
tirrres  criticized  (“the  twelfth  century  A.  D.”)  as  illogical. 
Once  again,  Webster  approves  this  and  American  Heritage 
considers  it  informal.  .Apparently  the  tendency  to  counter- 
|)oise  A.  I),  to  B.  C.  is  ofterr  too  strong  to  resist,  logic  or  no. 

♦ 

In  Editorial  Work.shop  No.  886  (Nov.  4),  Fred  D. 
Behringer,  editorial  director  of  the  Montgomery  Publishing 
Co.,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  if  the  press  agent  “does 
not  write  with  his  client’s  viewpoint  in  mind,  he  is  not 
doing  a  goorl  job.” 

This  elicited  from  Ed  H.  Snyder,  of  Goodrich  &  Snyder 
— Guy  Williams,  Seattle,  the  following  i-ejoinder:  “Mr. 
Behringer  overlooks  one  very  important  fact  of  life  that 
every  competent  fiack  knows  very  well.  To  paraphrase:  If 
the  press  agent  does  not  write  with  the  editor’s  viewpoint 
in  mind,  he  is  not  doing  his  job.  The  client  is  best  .served 
when  the  story  is  published.  The  story  is  published  when 
the  editor  believes  it  is  something  his  reader  need  or  want 
to  see.  Yes,  you  can  lose  a  client  or  two  when  you  think 
that  way,  1  ut  not  the  respect  of  the  editor.” 

.  •'"No.  391  . 
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Set  yourself  a  head 


Setting  headlines  and  other  display  type  is  easy  with  the  Compugraphic 
CG7200  phototypesetter.  Just  dial  your  point  size  -  14  to  72  -  and  start 
setting  type  as  fast  as  twelve  characters  a  second.  The  CG7200  has  4 
98-character  fonts  that  produce  the  full  range  of  type  sizes.  Standard 
typewriter  keyboard  makes  operator  training  fast  and  simple.  You  can 
own  one  for  less  than  $5,000.  Save  valuable  production  time  and  set 
yourself  ahead  profitwise  with  the  CG7200.  Write  to  us  or  call  today  for 
a  convincing  demonstration. 


compugraphic  corporation 


Dept.  EP270  INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  01887,  (617)  944-6555 


THE  CIASSIKIEU  CLIMC 


Frequency  plus  size 
rate  is  ‘in’  thing 


By  Stan  Fin8iie8»< 

CAM,  Pmviiicnre  Joiirnul  anil  Hulli'tin 


We’ve  all  got  salesmen  out 
everj'  day  servicing  their  ac¬ 
counts,  scouring  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  we’ve  got  salesrooms 
of  ad  takers  and  solicitors  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  our  primary 
emphasis  is  always  on  selling, 
more  selling,  courtesy,  customer 
service  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

(And  while  we’re  talking 
about  customer  contact.  I’ll 
make  this  point:  I’ve  called  a 
lot  of  ads  in  to  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  I’ve  made  just  as 
many  calls  to  department  stores 
and  other  retailers.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  newspaper  Classified  opera¬ 
tions  do  a  better  job.  Their  peo¬ 
ple  sound  happier,  more  cheer¬ 
ful.  Their  product-seiwice  knowl¬ 
edge  is  faster,  sharper.  In 
retail  buying,  it  seems  that  the 
customer  has  to  do  all  the  work. 
In  Cla.ssified  ad  buying,  we  do  it 
for  the  customer.  Readers  of 


of  the  newspapers  which 
have  written  for  sample 
issues  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  have 
made  unpressured  deci¬ 
sions  to  become  regular 
subscribers.  That  is  why 
we  have  well  over  600 
clients  in  the  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  England. 

We  must  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  right. 

If  you  haven't  seen  our 
Service,  why  not  get 
your  sample  issue  now? 

There  is  nothing  at  stake 
except  a  more  profitable 
Classified  operation  at 
your  newspaper. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 


0 


this  column  are  invited  to  check 
these  opinions  for  themselves. 
If  I’m  wrong,  let  me  know.) 

But  with  all  of  our  emphasis 
on  sales  and  service,  we  may  be 
overlooking  a  couple  of  vital 
areas  in  Classified  management 
technique  or  planning,  whatever 
we  want  to  call  it,  that  can  make 
our  selling  effort  much  easier 
and  much  more  effective. 

The  new  trend 

One  area  is  rates,  and  there 
.seems  to  be  a  trend  away  from 
“bulk  volume”  discounts  tow^ard 
a  rate  schedule  based  on  fre¬ 
quency  plus  size.  The  larger  the 
individual  ad  and  the  more  days 
it  runs  determines  the  rate.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  sense,  I  think, 
because  you’re  working  on  a  di¬ 
rect  relationship  wdth  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  A  straight  bulk  rate 
doesn’t  get  into  the  same  con¬ 
siderations. 

Importantly,  this  kind  of 
thinking  also  makes  sense  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This  is  the  way  they 
do  business.  The  more  of  a  com¬ 
modity  they  buy  and  the  more 
often  they  buy  it  determines 
their  costs,  w'hich  in  turn  are 
directly  related  to  the  seller’s 
manufacturing  costs. 

Newspapers,  for  the  most 
part,  don’t  seem  to  w’ant  to  set 
their  costs  in  relationship  to 
their  own  production  costs.  It’s 
a  guess  on  my  part,  but  I’d  say 
that  even  as  unrealistic  as  many 
Classified  rate  schedules  may  be, 
they’re  likely  to  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  profit  than  most  Re¬ 
tail  rate  systems.  Very  few  rate 
systems  take  production  costs 
into  account — discounts  for 
camera-ready  copy,  time  charges 
for  excessive  setting  costs,  etc. 

Another  area  to  spend  time 
and  thought  on,  in  my  opinion, 
is  “typographical  requirements”. 

MalliT  nf  size 

Practically  all  rate  cards  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  ad  mu.st  be  as 
many  inches  deep  as  they  are 
columns  wide.  Why?  Because 
this  is  the  way  we’ve  always 
done  it.  2x2,  3x3,  4x4,  etc.  A 
nightmare  for  the  makeup  men 
in  the  composing  room  and  a 
disaster  for  the  reader. 

A  succe.ssful  trend  in  this 
area  of  “typographical  require¬ 
ments”  has  worked  verv  well 


for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  as  just  one  example. 
Here  are  the  multiple  column 
depth  requirements  worked  out 
by  CAM  Har  Henry; 

2  column  ads . 4  inches 

minimum  depth 

3  column  ads . G  inches 

minimum  depth 

4  column  ads . 8  inches 

minimum  depth 

o  column  ads . 10  inches 

minimum  depth 

G  column  ads . 12  inches 

minimum  depth 

7  and  8  column  ads . .  full  column 
minimum  depth  (21^/4  inches) 

0  column  ads  . 11  inches 

minimum  depth  (half  page) 
You  can  do  the  same  kind  of 
thing  with  type  sizes  in  one  col¬ 
umn  ads.  The  larger  the  size  of 
type  used,  the  larger  the  ad 
must  be.  Certain  depth  require¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  have  been  in 
effect  at  the  Providence  Journal 
for  several  years  with  no  selling 
problems  whatsoever.  Advertis¬ 
ers  readily  understand  that  “for 
bigger  type  your  ad  has  to  be 
bigger”,  and  you  end  up  with  a 
much  better  looking  Classified 
section  that  invites  the  reader 
into  it  instead  of  repelling  him. 

These  requirements  are  cur¬ 
rently  in  use: 

For  8  and  10  pt.,  ad  must  take 
14  lines 

For  12  and  14  pt.,  atl  must  take 
21  lines 

For  18  and  24  pt.,  ad  mu.st  take 
28  lines 

For  30  pt.,  ad  must  take  42  lines 
For  36  and  42  pt.,  ad  must  take 
56  lines 

For  48  and  60  pt.,  ad  must  take 
70  lines 

For  72  pt.,  ad  must  take  84  lines 
In  addition,  at  least  one  line 
of  white  space  top  and  bottom 
is  a  typographical  requirement 
on  all  single  column  display 
Classified  ads  as  well  as  on  all 
single  column  “agate  set-up” 
ads. 

.'ilrimg-ariii  tai-lirs? 

1  suppose  accusations  about 
strong-arm  tactics  can  right¬ 
fully  be  made,  but  I’m  not  an¬ 
swering  to  other  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  in  these 
areas.  I’m  answering  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  advertisers,  none  of 
whom  has  questioned  the  re¬ 
quirements  or  complained  about 
them.  .At  the  same  time,  we’re 
hearing  from  a  lot  of  readers 
who  are  saying,  “That’s  a  nice 
looking  Classified  section.  Well 
organized.  Easy  to  read.  Why 
don’t  other  newspapers  do 
that?” 

Readers  are  welcome  to  com¬ 
ment,  criticize,  defend  or  what¬ 
ever.  The  address  is  75  Fountain 
Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
(*2902. 


ANR  establishes 
regional  office 
with  state  groups 

.American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.  will  open  a  re¬ 
gional  sales  office  in  Minneapolis 
under  an  agreement  with  five 
state  press  associations  to  un¬ 
derwrite  part  of  the  costs. 

The  announcement  of  the  new 
arrangement  was  made  by  Pal¬ 
mer  H.  Sondreal,  publisher  of 
the  Amery  (Wis.)  Free  Press, 
who  is  president  of  ANR.  He 
said  the  office  will  be  supported 
by  the  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Associations. 

.ANR’s  board  of  directors  ap¬ 
pointed  Joseph  J.  Amodeo,  for¬ 
merly  service  vicepresident  in 
New  York,  to  the  position  of 
v’icepresident-general  manager. 
C.  Randall  Choate  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent-sales,  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  at  the  Detroit  office. 

Choate  said  he  had  appointed 
Jack  A.  Baker  as  western  sales 
manager,  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco. 


.4utomatic  bundle 
system  installed 

Milgo/IDAB  Corporation  has 
delivered  an  automatic  bundle 
control  system  to  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune. 

One  of  a  series  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  available  through  Milgo/ 
IDAB,  this  control  will  auto¬ 
matically  direct  movement  of 
tied  bundles  to  any  of  six  truck 
loaders  from  any  of  four  sources 
on  a  predetermined  count  basis. 

The  control  console  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  mailing  dock.  As  a 
truck  driver  is  identified,  his  re¬ 
quirements  are  determined  from 
the  day’s  manifest  and  dialed 
into  the  control.  An  alternate 
loading  position  and  its  require¬ 
ments  are  then  dialed  in.  Upon 
completing  the  load  to  the  first 
truck,  the  progress  of  the  key 
bundle  is  electronically  followed 
and  the  second  truck  automatic¬ 
ally  begins  receiving  its  load. 

Readouts  located  on  the  con¬ 
sole  count  down  to  zero  as  bun¬ 
dles  are  delivered  to  the  loading 
dock.  Readouts  located  at  each 
truck  loader  also  count  down  to 
zero  (from  the  predialed  quan¬ 
tity)  as  bundles  are  delivered  to 
the  truck  loader,  the  count  for 
this  indicator  generated  at  that 
point. 

The  complex  of  distribution 
conveyors  is  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  per  the  loading  sequence. 
.A  manual  standby  mode  of  con¬ 
trol  is  also  available  to  permit 
a  wide  variation  in  non-standard 
loading  patterns  to  be  handled. 
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ever  get  the  feeling 
that  you're  missing 
NATIONAL  and  ^ 
REGIONAL 
lineage...  / 


beiause  your 

I  Metro  Market  is 
I  Misunderstood- 
'  or  Overlooked? 


/ 


Note:  The  papers  who  used  this 
SRDS  technique  had  never 
been  in  the  top  50  rank¬ 
ing.  At  completion  they 
were  36th. 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

SK  THE  NATIONAL  AUTHORITY  SERVING 
THE  MEOIA-BUYING  FUNCTION 
Harvey  A.  Harkaway,  Publisher 
5201  OLD  ORCHARD  RD.,  SKOKIE,  ILL.  60076 
SALES  OFFICES 

SKOKIE,  60076  —  (312)  966-8500 
NEW  YORK,  10017  —  (212)  867-0300 
LOS  ANGELES,  90005  —  (213)  383-4103 


“The  necessity 
for  a  major 
expenciiture  in 
SRDS  Newspaper 
Rates  anci  Data 
was  never 
more  apparent” 
—  AcJvertising 
Director 


A  report  revealing 
the  newspapers, 
their  market,  sur¬ 
vey  and  ad  tech¬ 
niques  (and  actual 
ads  used)  plus 
complete  details 
on  all  results,  is 
available  —  just 
send  the  coupon. 


(Misguided  market/medium  selection  is  a  shame¬ 
ful  waste  to  the  advertiser  and  expensive  to  you! 
It’s  lineage  that  properly  belongs  in  your  paper.) 


React  what  two  newspapers  did  to 
increase  their  MARKET  IDENTITY 
and  UNDERSTANDING. 

(. .  .  and,  of  course,  their  national/ 
regional  lineage) 


Two  newspapers  in  the  19th  Metro  Market  had  a 
serious  problem.  All  promotion  and  sales  efforts 
to  get  their  proper  market  and  newspaper  recog¬ 
nition  had  failed. 

They  began  a  year’s  campaign  of  fractional 
page  ads  in  two  county  sections  and  their  ad¬ 
joining  Metro  Market  section  in  SRDS  Newspaper 
Rates  and  Data.  (They  had  never  advertised  in 
it  previously). 

Before  they  started,  they  had  Chilton  Research 
survey  their  promotion  list.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  surveyed  the  same  list. 

Most  naturally  (since  over  90%  of  all  agencies’ 
media  men  refer  to  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and 
Data  every  week)  there  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  recognition  of  this  difficult-to-identify 
market,  as  high  as  a  62%  increase  in  the  New 
York  Metro  Market. 

But  measured  in  dollars  —  national  lineage  — 
the  increase  was  more  startling.  Lineage  jumped 
from  1,956,555  to  2,129,923  —  a  gain  of  8.9%.  This 
bucked  the  trend  —  a  consolidated  loss  for  all 
newspapers  of  4.2%  I 

It  is  probably  needless  to  say  that  these  papers 
immediately  started  a  continuing  campaign  in 
SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  (Why  “con¬ 
tinuing?”  Because  of  another  interesting  fact 
the  surveys  revealed:  In  one  year,  37%  of  their 
promotion  list  names  were  no  longer  with  the 
agency  or  advertiser!) 

So,  in  addition  to  simplifying  the  complicated 
and  difficult  process  of  educating,  SRDS  News¬ 
paper  Rates  and  Data  obviates  the  need  to  re¬ 
educate  every  year.  SRDS  is  the  one  constant 
in  a  media  world  of  constant  change  —  Everyone 
who  got  your  message  is  gone  in  three  years  — 
unless  you  keep  it  in  the  SRDS  market  place 
constantly. 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Skokie,  III.  60076 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  . .  copies  of  "Measurable  Results  of  a  Newspaper's  Advertising" 

Name 


City,  State 


-  Zip 


Joint-owned 


Joint  Ownership  in  the  Mass 
Media.” 
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media  rates 
found  higher 


Six  conclusions 


Stanford,  Calif. 

Newspaper  ownership  of  a 
television  station  in  its  home 
market  cu.stomarily  results  in 
hifrher  national  advertising 
rates,  accortling  to  Kruce  M. 
Owen  of  Stanford  University’s 
department  of  economics. 

There  also  are  differences  in 
the  national  rate  charges  of 
chains,  monopoly  and  inde¬ 
pendent  dailies  but  the  prices 
of  agency  and  monopoly  ilailies 
are  similar,  he  reports. 

Concluding  a  report  developed 
on  research  supjwrted  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  Owen 
urged  a  careful  re-e.\amination 
of  public  i)olicy  in  the  commu¬ 
nications  field.  He  said  his  find¬ 
ings  confinn  an  exercise  of 
monoi)oly  in  the  national  ad 
markets  and  sli-ongly  indicate 
that  this  i)ower  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  not  only  in  the  local  ad 
markets  but  also  in  the  inarket- 
place  of  ideas. 

The  report  is  titled:  “Kmpii-ic 
Results  on  the  Price  Effects  of 


Owen  listed  six  findings  from 
his  research  anti  pointed  out 
that  jtrecise  phrasing  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  accurate  presenta¬ 
tion  of  each.  His  conclusion  that 
local  .stations  owned  by  news¬ 
papers  charge  on  the  aveiage 
If)  percent  more  than  non-news¬ 
paper-owned  .stations  is  based 
on  a  samitle  of  4!K)  television 
stations. 

Using  a  sample  of  l.oG  daily 
newsiiapers  in  large  cities, 
Owen  concluded  that  new.spa- 
pers  owning  local  television  sta¬ 
tions  charge  on  the  average  1(» 
l)ercent  more  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  than  those  i)apers  not 
owning  television  stations. 

Rased  on  another  samj)le,  he 
repoi’ts  there  is  no  significant 
diffeivnce  between  the  jirices 
charged  by  agency,  or  joint- 
oj)erating  agreement  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  mono)>oly  newspapers, 
‘•suggesting  that  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  agency  j)apers 
act  as  monoj)olies.” 

Owen  also  conclu<led  that 
c  h  a  i  n  -  o  )>  e  r  a  t  e  d  newspapei-s 
chaige  alxjut  seven  j)ercent 
higher  jjrices  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  than  do  non-chain- 


owned  newspapers. 

Newspapers  having  some  local 
competition  tend  to  charge 
lower  ])i  ices  than  either  monop¬ 
oly  or  agency  newspapers,  but 
the  evidence  for  th«“  conclusion 
is  less  compelling  than  for  some 
of  the  other  results  becau.se  of 
some  difficulty  in  defining  com- 
parable  outputs,  he  reported. 

Television  stations  which  are 
network-affiliated  tend  to  charge 
about  42  percent  higher  rates 
for  national  advertising  tlian 
non-network  stations.  Network- 
owned  stations  charge  less, 
other  things  being  equal,  than 
independently-owned  stations, 
he  added. 

.■\s  might  be  exjjected,  very 
high  freciuency  (VFVV)  prices 
for  national  advertising  are 
higher  than  ultra  high  fre- 
(piency  (UHF)  prices,  it  also 
was  noted. 


Journalism  urged 
as  good  career 
for  young  blacks 


(>raiil  from  Itrookiiii 


BILLCRAWFORD  BILL  CRAWFORD! 
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Owen,  an  acting  assistant 
profes.sor  of  economics  at  Stan¬ 
ford,  had  assistance  from  James 
N.  Rosse,  professor  of  econom¬ 
ics,  in  researching  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  report. 

Brookings  provided  financial 
assi.stance  through  a  grant  to 
the  Workshop  in  Economics  of 
the  Press  at  Stanford.  This  re¬ 
port  is  one  phase  of  that  re¬ 
search. 

In  addition  to  teaching  eco¬ 
nomics,  Owen  joins  with  David 
I-  drey  of  Stanford  communi¬ 
cation  dei)artment  in  conduct¬ 
ing  a  class  in  the  economics  of 
the  mass  media.  Rosse,  Grey 
and  Owen  are  engaged  in  ad¬ 
ditional  ])hases  of  stiulies  backed 
by  Brookings  funds.  They  j)lan 
to  produce  a  monogiaj)h  and 
other  articles  on  mass  media 


Madison,  Wis. 

‘‘Oiqiortunities  for  young, 
qualified  black  jieople  in  Joui'- 
nalism  are  very  good,”  William 
Gordon,  Kemper  Knapp  visiting 
l)rofessor  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 
this  semester,  says. 

Goi’don,  whose  jiarents  were 
sharecropi)ers  in  .Arkansas, 
started  as  a  copy  boy  for  the 
former  New  York  newspaper 
/M/,  l)ecame  managing  editor  of 
the  Atl(i}it(i  Ddiljf  World,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Nieman  fellowship  at 
Haivard,  and  is  now  a  stmior 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Information 
.Agency. 

S))eaking  on  the  lack  of  blacks 
in  Journalism,  Goi’don  cited  sev- 
eial  reasons:  ‘“I'here  is  not 
enough  emphasis  on  recruiting 
young  blacks  on  the  part  of 
journalism  schools.  Too,  black 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  oji- 
portunities  available.” 

Most  i)eople  aie  unaware  of 
the  conti'ibution  that  hlack  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  to  Journalism 
and  the  fact  there  are  success¬ 
ful  black  peoj)le  employed  in  the 
field,  he  said. 

Gordon  cited  the  success 
stories  of  Carl  Rowan,  a  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  columnist; 
Ted  Poston  of  the  .Voe  York 
Post;  and  Rol)ert  Teague,  a  UW 
graduate  who  is  an  NBC  news¬ 
man. 

Gordon  said  there  are  about 
2.')  black  iieople  in  the  editorial 
<t<“partment  of  the  Washington 
Post  alone  and  other  papers 
also  employ  large  numbers  of 
black  people. 


The  perfect  marriage  of  idea,  ort  arid  caption  makes 
the  editorial  cartoons  of  Bill  Crawford  a  positive  ad¬ 
dition  to  hundreds  of  editorial  pages.  Join  the  best 
of  America's  newspapers  by  adding  Crawford  to  your 
list  of  prize-winning  byliners.  He  has  been  voted  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  of  the  year  four  times  by  the  Notional 
Cartoonists'  Society,  and  for  30  years  has  been  known 
as  ooe  of  a  handful  of  top  practitioners  of  his  art. 
Crawford's  graphic  commentary  on  the  national  and 
international  newsfronts  is  a  regular  feature  in  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Daily  Service. 


Joiiriiulisin  sliultMils 
use  l>v<»-wav  rutlio 
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NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION  NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 


COLt-MBIA,  Mo. 

U.sing  a  iiowerful  two-way 
F'M  radio  sy.stcm,  young  rc- 
porter.s  and  i)hotogra|)hfrs  arc 
gaming  experience  in  another 
dimen.sion  of  their  training  at 
the  School  of  Journali.sm,  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Mi.ssouri-Columbia. 

.A  federally  licensed  ‘‘relay- 
jiress”  station  ojrerating  on  a 
channel  re.served  for  newspaiter.s 
provides  instant  communication 
between  student  journalists  in 
the  field  and  their  home  base, 
the  Colninhia  ‘Missourian.’ 

F'unds  for  the  equipment 
were  jirovided  hy  a  gift  from 
Walter  .Annenberg,  United 
States  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  and  publi.sher  of  TV 
(iuidc,  in  honor  of  Merrill  Pan- 
itt,  editor  of  that  magazine  and 
an  alumnus  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 


V^elfare  officer  tells 
stafT  to  help  press 


Hakrisbiru,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  public  welfare 
.secretary,  Stanley  .A.  Miller, 
acknowledging  “a  serious  crisis 
of  confidence”  in  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  told  employees  of  the 
agency  in  a  policy  statement 
that  the  department  will  be 
open  to  the  ))ress. 

He  proclaimtsl  what  he  called 
‘‘Miller’s  first  law,  ‘Thou  shall 
not  cover  up’.” 

Miller,  a  Harri.sburg  business¬ 
man,  was  sworn  into  the  post 
January’  succeeding  Dr. 

Thomas  W.  Georges  Jr,  a  phy¬ 
sician-educator  who  had  a  com¬ 
munications  gap  with  reporters. 

‘‘We  are  not  running  a  pri¬ 
vate  club,”  Miller  told  to  the 
.‘’>7,0<lb  employees  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Encode 

Splice 

Coirect 

Comtaine 


with  the  all-in-one  Data-link  perforated  tape  repair  This  is  the  most  versatile  and  complete  tape  repairing 

center.  unit  available.  For  more  information  on  it  and  the 


It's  no  larger  than  your  telephone.  But  this  three-in- 
one  unit  can  splice,  repair,  correct,  combine,  and 
even  program  loop  your  tapes  in  minutes. 

The  Data-link  Splicer-Gauge-Punch  simply  and 
quickly  lets  you  process  8,  7,  6  and  5  channel 
perforated  paper  and  Mylar®  foil  tapes.  It  combines  a 
precision  tape  splicer  with  a  manual  "bit"  punch  and 
accurate  tape  gauge  to  assure  proper  tape  code 


complete  complementary  line  of  Data-link  perforated 
tape  winders  and  unwinders,  splicing  tapes  and 
patches,  and  reels,  write  for  our  free  16-page  catalog. 


Data-link  Corporation/ 100  So.  Ellsworth  Ave. 
HHHH  San  Mateo,  California  94403  /  (415)  347-7001 


registration. 


DATA-LINK 


If  you  want  the  finest  in  perforated  tape  handling  equipment  and  supplies,  you  want  Data-link. 
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6  on  executive  team 
for  jfrowth  program 

Ali^ntown,  Pa. 

Edward  I).  Miller,  executive 
editor  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  announced  six  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  executiv'e  team 
in  the  first  phase  of  “an  exten¬ 
sive  reorganization”  of  the 
Morning  Call. 

Those  given  promotions  are: 

Alex  S.  Rozsa  Jr — from  city 
editor  to  assistant  managing 
editor,  succeeding  George  Y. 
Nehrbas,  now  managing  editor. 
Gordon  B.  Fister  retains  the  po¬ 
sition  of  editor. 

Roy  E.  Heffelfinger — to  city 
editor. 

Phil  H.  Storch  and  Ted  Mel- 
lin — special  columnists,  to  as¬ 
sociate  editors. 

Marshall  J.  Schuon — from 
copy  desk  chief  to  news  editor. 

Arthur  Hartwell  Jr — from 
copy  desk  to  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor. 

i/i  ifi 

Michakl  j.  McGiipe,  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  Rome  bureau  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  stai’ted 
with  the  Tribune  in  19fi.5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Leonidas  Nelson,  advertising 
manager,  Chicago  Dailg  De¬ 
fender  —  elected  vicepresident 
and  director  of  sales. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Driscoll  —  from 
city  editor  of  the  evening  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Star  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  news  staffs. 
Robert  Hallstein,  assistant 
managing  editor,  given  respon¬ 
sibility  for  makeup  and  editorial 
product  development.  John  T. 
Newberg,  photo  editor  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  family. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )fVealfh 
Offers  OpporfunJfies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  popuiation,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia, 

To  ktep  in  touch  with  marlMting, 
idmtising.  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

FubUthed  lortmightly 

AaBual  !»ub«icripti4*n  to  IJ.S.A.  $A8.00 
Panaeatt  oKift  be  made  by 
baakdraft  in  Anatraiian  cunency 
Comn  Butt  &  ClisdiH  SU..  Surry  Hills 
Syinty.  Austniiia 


women’s,  feature  news  and 
graphic  arts  techniques.  Edward 
M.  Lembeck  —  from  assistant 
city  editor  to  city  editor.  Ray¬ 
mond  Snyder — from  photog¬ 
rapher  to  photo  editor. 

Ik  *  * 

Cortland  Anderson,  an  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  board  in  January, 
1969,  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
Suffolk  Sun  of  Long  Island. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Eble,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Times — to  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post-Gazette,  Italo  -  American 
newspaper,  as  sports  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Christian  D.  William.s — 
from  editor  of  the  Saturday 
magazine  section  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post.  He  worked  for 
the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
journal  before  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Courier-Post  last  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gordon  F.  Joseloff  —  from 
United  Press  International’s 
New  York  cables  desk  to  UPI’s 
London  bureau  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

Ja.ne  L.  Donnovan,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  employee  for  24  years 
— named  assistant  secretary  of 
the  company.  She  is  secretary  to 
John  R.  Purcell,  vicepresident/ 
finance. 

*  ♦  * 

Arnold  Ismach,  city  editor  of 
the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram,  left  the  paper  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles)  for  a  Ph. 
D.  degree  in  communications. 
He  plans  to  teach  and  do  re¬ 
search. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment;  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  effices:  New  York. 
San  Francisco,  Chicago.  Atlanta. 


news-people 

Thomas  Duff'Y — to  the  sports  William  C.  Hamm^sley — 


staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  from  the  St.  Louis 
bureau  of  UPI. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Uhlenbrock — to  the  St 
Louis  bureau  of  United  Press 
International  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Leeming  Jr. — from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to 
head  the  editorial  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  staff  of  the 
Lindsay  -  Schaub  Newspapers, 
Decatur,  Ill. 

♦  ♦ 

Bill  Strock — from  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  -  Walker  newspaper 
representatives  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  force  of  Car  and 
Driver  magazine,  Detroit. 

:(c  4;  4: 

Jim  Brown,  vicepresident  of 
Panax  Corp.  newspaper  group — 
new  president  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Vernon  J.  Broim,  was 
president  in  1933. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Pat  Caraher  —  from  sports 
staff,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register 
Guard,  to  editor  of  alumni  pub¬ 
lications,  Washington  State 
University,  Pullman,  Wash., 
where  he  was  graduated. 

*  *  IN 

Howard  T.  Nielsen,  formerly 
executive  publisher,  the  Maine 
Times,  weekly — to  news  staff, 
WNAC-TV,  Boston. 

ip  ifi 

John  M.  Clark  Jr.,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Memphis  Press- 
Sciniatar,  is  the  new  publica¬ 
tions  editor  and  science  writer 
for  the  Knoxville  campus  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee. 

ip  ip  ift 

Thomas  Fortune,  education 
editor  and  staff  writer  for  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Newport  Beach  (Calif.)  edition 
of  the  Daily  Pilot.  He  replaces 
Jerome  Collins  who  accepted  a 
position  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Irvine  Com¬ 
pany,  land  developers. 

*  ♦  * 

John  M.  Lofton — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  to  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Bryant  F.  Evans,  64,  science 
writer  for  the  San  Diego 

(Calif.)  Union  for  20  years,  has 
retired.  He  joined  the  Union  in 
1944  as  a  copy  editor  after 

working  at  several  newspapers 
across  the  country. 
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promoted  to  manager  of  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
Wo7-ld-Neu'S,  succeeding  the  late 
G.  A.  Smith  Jr. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Robbie  DeBois,  women’s 
editor  of  the  hidianapolis  Star 
— elected  president  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Club  of  Indiana. 

*  *  « 

Rhea  Felknor,  a  former 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  staffer,  is  now  managing 
editor  of  R\  magazine.  He  has 
been  managing  editor  of  Hos¬ 
pital  Topics. 

*  *  « 

James  Ki^yes,  director  of  the 
Mutual  of  Omaha  Newspaper 
Division — elected  an  assistant 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 

ip  ip  ip 

W.  Lee  Roddy,  edifi  r  of  sev¬ 
eral  California  weeklies  and 
columnist  for  the  Turlock  Daily 
Journal,  has  been  named  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Columbia 
Gazette  in  Columbia  Historic 
State  Park,  California.  The  off¬ 
set  tabloid,  sponsored  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  will  be  issued 
quarterly. 

♦  *  * 

Kenneth  C.  Doty — from  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Record 
at  Hackensack,  N.J.,  to  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  Newspapers  where  he 
succeeds  William  A.  Ewen, 
who  will  be  controller  of  Twin 
Coast  Newspapers  Inc.  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Gwen  Burlingame, 
women’s  editor,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  food  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Grace  Henderson, 
now  of  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times.  Mrs.  Jean  Baker,  as- 
istant  women’s  editor,  Union- 
Bulletin,  promoted  from  proof 
reader. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  H.  Federman,  foi-- 
mer  reporter  for  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications — to  Thom  McAn  Shoe 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jim  MacDonald,  executive 
sjiorts  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Senibuel  and  Star — 
named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Orlando  Elks  Lodge. 

*  ♦  * 

Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  of 
the  Sacratnento  (Calif.)  Utiion 
— elected  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada  Associated  Press 
.Association. 
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in  the  news 


SERVING  THE  CAKE  at  his  90th  birthday  is  A.  T.  Richardson,  board 
chairman  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin.  At  left  is  Mary 
Remillard.  P-G  society  editor. 


90-year-old 
vet  honored 

Pomona,  Calif. 

T.  Uichardson,  publisher 
here  for  64  years  and  Ixjard 
chairinaJi  of  the  Pomomi  Prog- 
rens-P'iillcthi  since  its  1967  pur¬ 
chase  hy  the  Donrey  Media 
Group,  was  honor  ^est  in  a 
newsroom  party  celebrating  his 
90th  birthday. 

Presentations  included  a 
hound  biography  of  his  life  by 
.Joe  Alvin  and  a  municipal  proc¬ 
lamation  listing  the  multiple 
-sers’ices  of  “the  foothill  philos¬ 
opher"  to  the  valley  where  he 
l>egan  his  newspaper  career  in 
190:i. 

Richardson  purchased  the 
Pomona  Bulletin  two  years  after 
he  joined  the  staff.  Later  he 
added  the  Progress,  the  nearby 
Ontitrio  Daily  Report  and  Boni¬ 
ta  Publishing  Co.,  a  grouj)  of 
weeklies.  All  were  sold  to  Don¬ 
rey  with  Richardson  becoming 
chairman  and  his  son,  C.  T. 
Richardson,  named  publisher 

and  general  manager. 

*  *  * 

.lollN  F.  SCHAFFXER — from 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
to  the  ire.s-f  Palm  Peach  (Fla.) 
F*ost  as  news  editor.  Melvin  E. 
Derrick  .Jr — named  Sunday 

editor.  MiDERic  A.  Hard — 
assistant  news  editor.  Don  Boy¬ 
kin — assistant  sports  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

M.  William  Friis,  a  fornior 
Xeic  York  Herald  Trihitne  re¬ 
porter — now  manager,  news  and 
information,  for  RCA  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems. 
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-Vrclir  is  his  heal 

Edmonton 

The  Journal  is  stationing  a 
staff  correspondent  in  Yellow¬ 
knife.  Art  Sorensen,  28-year- 
old  native  of  Kimberley,  B.C., 
who  has  covered  the  Arctic  beat 
for  the  paper  from  an  Edmon¬ 
ton  base  for  the  last  two  years, 
now  has  taken  up  residence  with 
his  family  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  capital. 

4^  ♦  * 

Charles  .4.  Robinson,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Peru  (Ind.) 
Tribune  and  Stars  &  Stripes  in 
Europe — to  the  photography 
staff  of  the  AP  at  Indianapolis. 
+  *  * 

Bard  Lindeman,  a  former 
AP  and  Xeiv  Yoik  Sun  reporter 
— now  editorial  director  of  the 
.American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago,  supervising  American 
Medical  News  and  Today's 
Health  magazines. 

♦  ♦  * 

*  ♦  * 

.Jack  Cunningham — named 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
ftemocrat. 

♦ 

•Jay  Aft,  former  business  and 
I'eal  estate  editor  of  the  Camden 
(N..J.)  Courier-Post — to  Fien 
and  Schwerin,  Philadeljihia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  head  of  the 
public  relations  deiiartment. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Ellen  Donovan,  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Montgomery 
(.41a.)  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Jou  rnal — retired. 

^  ^ 

Karl  Elebash,  Tuscaloosa 
draphic  publisher — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

for  Febru.'iry  28,  1970 


riiriier  to  advance 
when  Davies  retires 

San  Francisco 

Wallace  Turner  is  scheduled 
to  advance  to  managership  of 
the  New  York  Times  bureau 
here  when  Lawrence  E.  Davies 
retires  March  1.  Davies,  bureau 
chief  since  its  establishment, 
first  came  West  from  the  Times’ 
home  office  as  Pacific  Coast  cor¬ 
respondent.  Turner  joined  the 
Times  from  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  where  he  was  a  1957 
Pulitzer  Award  winner. 

*  *  * 

.4nn  Della  Chiesa  Smith, 
former  society  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press — 
now  news  bureau  director  at 
Rhode  Island  College. 

*  * 

Mtoon  Kandel,  former  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — appointed  vice- 
jnesident  for  editorial  planning 
of  Institutional  Investor  Sys¬ 
tems  which  bought  his  Wall 
Street  Letter. 

*  *  * 

Verne  C.  Thornton,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin  before  he  became  public 
information  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  resigned  the  state  post 
to  be  city  editor  of  the  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times. 
*  *  * 

Gayle  Hewks,  reporter  in  the 
Farmington  Valley  bureau  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — 
promoted  to  bureau  chief,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Barry  W.ynger,  re-as¬ 
signed  to  the  city  desk. 

s{c  sfc  % 

Roger  .4llaway,  former  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter — to  the  staff  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade. 

*  sj: 

Sue  Steven.son,  former  sum¬ 
mer  intern  at  the  Cleveland 


prise  and  Journal,  from  Central 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Corpus 
Christi,  where  she  was  editor  of 
the  employe  publication. 

in  Jfi  iti 

Bonnie  Oglethorpe  —  from 
women’s  news  staff,  to  art  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Sunday  Enterpnse . 

^  *  3|e 

Rita  McDijimott — from  re- 
poider  to  editor  of  Journal  Ac¬ 
tion,  a  new  feature  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Journal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Tom  Pow'ell,  sports  writer 
since  1958  for  the  Nashville 
Tennessean — named  editor  of 
Rodeo  News,  Pauls  Valley, 
Okla.,  official  publication  of  the 
International  Ro<leo  Association. 

♦  ♦  ★ 

Howard  M.  Wilson,  former 
United  Press  political  writer. 
Gulf  Coast  editor  of  the  Oil  and 
(las  Jounial  since  1958 — trans¬ 
ferred  from  Houston  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  the  Journal’s  new  West 
Coast  editor.  Ste\EN  W.  Mil- 
BURN,  Tulsa  district  editor,  a 
former  news  etlitor  of  the  Ne¬ 
osho  (Mo.)  Daily  Neu's — moved 
to  Houston. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Befjier,  Midwest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Reuters — named 
national  sales  manager  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

*  *  lie 

Ge.ne  Donner,  formerly  with 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
a  teacher  at  Sophia  University, 
is  now  manager  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evan.ston,  Illinois. 

*  *  * 

To.m  Williams,  business  man¬ 
ager,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
advertising  director  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Demo- 
crat  with  the  retirement  of  Don 
Feeney,  who  worked  for  the 
Daveni)()rt  Newspapers  for  31 
year.s. 


(O.)  Plain  Dealer  and  Fremont 
News  Messe)iger — to  the  T<dedo 
Blade  news  department. 

*  *  :1c 

Bob  Edwards,  a  fonner  state 
editor  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier — named 
imblic  relations  representative 
for  the  Georgetown  University 
Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.C. 

*  *  * 

WiLLi.vM  O’Neill,  former  as- 
si.stant  foreign  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post — to 
National  (leographic  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

*  4:  4: 

SoNJA  Burkctt — to  women’s 
staff,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter- 
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Sports  pages  sparkle, 
thanks  to  television 

Hy  Jim  Scott 

San  Francisco  to  the  two  truly  bis  (tv) 
“Television  is  kicking  the  games;  Ohio  State  vs.  Michigan 
stuffing  out  of  the  sports  sec-  and  Southern  Cal  vs.  UCLA.  By 
tions  in  American  newspapers.”  the  time  the  bowl  games  rolled 
This  is  the  belief  of  Dave  around,  Burgin  had  his  system 
Burgin,  new  executiv'e  sports  in  full  swing, 
editor  of  the  San  Franctxco  Ex-  Constantly  endeavoring  to 
anvner,  'who  doesn’t  intend  to  improve  the  Examiner  sport 
let  it  happen  to  his  paper.  l>ages,  Burgin  has  just  wooed 

Dave  has  geared  his  26-man  away  columnist  Wells  Twombly 
staff  to  tv  in  an  entirely  new  from  the  Detroit  I\’ews.  Twom- 
approach  to  sports  journalism,  bly,  34,  and  Prescott  Sullivan, 
Burgin  staffs  every  big  sports  longtime  San  Francisco  humor- 
event  that  is  being  televised,  ist,  will  each  write  six  columns 
Over  large  color  sets  in  the  Ex-  a  week.  Burgin  and  Roger 
aminer  office,  another  writer,  or  Williams,  Examiner  sports  edi- 
Burgin  himself,  watches  the  tor,  will  alternate  columns,  do- 
game.  ing  three  a  week  each. 

Any  questions  left  bv  tv  aix*  ,,  .  . 

answered  in  the  Examiner  the  Magazine  format 

next  afternoon,  after  the  office  On  taking  over,  Burgin  cast 
watcher  has  conferred  with  the  the  sports  section  in  a  maga- 
man-on-the-scene.  zine  format.  The  first  page  car- 

“At  least  a  million  jiersons  j-jes  at  least  one  hot  article 
in  our  circulation  area  see  these  and  large  photos,  plus  always 
telecasts,”  said  Burgin,  “and  a  box  in  which  inside  stories 
you  can  be  sure  they’ll  read  and  columns  are  appetizingly 
everj’thing  we  can  write  about  blurbed. 


newcomer,  telling  exjierienced  Born  in  Somerset,  Ky.,  he 
writers,  some  old  enough  to  be  grew  up  in  Daj'ton,  Ohio,  and 
my  father,  that  there  is  a  better  was  graduated  from  Miami  U., 
way  of  doing  things,”  admitted  Ohio,  in  1961.  He  joined  the 
Burgin.  “I  didn’t  say  that  what  Neiv  York  Herald-Trihinic 
they  had  been  doing  was  wrong,  shortly  after,  serving  first  as 
Rather,  I  told  them  we  were  a  reporter  and  later  as  a  for¬ 
going  to  try  a  new  and  different  eign  correspondent.  Then  it  was 
concept.  I  may  be  wrong.  But  on  to  NEA  Service,  for  which 
we’re  going  to  give  it  a  real  he  covered  Capitol  Hill, 
trial.  It  was  while  in  Washington 

“There  are  some  27  p.m.  pa-  in  1967  that  Burgin  made  a 
jiers  in  Northern  California.  To  luncheon  date  with  Dick  Hol- 
succeed,  w^e  have  to  l>e  dra-  lander,  editor  of  the  News,  and 
matically  different.  outlined  to  him  what  he  could 

do  for  the  sports  pages. 

Bright  copy  Two  years  later,  the  Ex- 

“The  wire  services  are  writ-  aminer  approached  him  on  do¬ 
ing  in  1930  style.  We  have  to  be  '"g  the  same  sort  of  a  job  for  it. 
bright.  So  we  rewrite  every  bit  Dave  showed  little  resistance 
of  wire  copy'  'we  use.”  the  appeal. 

Some  of  this  goes  into  a  Burgin  feels  that  the  big 

lively,  unsigned  column  called  mistake  in  sports  departments 
“Names  and  Faces,”  in  which  the  fact  they  have  been 

the  pace  and  techniques  of  fic-  allowed  to  operate  autonomously 
tion  are  used,  along  with  a  their  own  little  corner, 

generous  sprinkling  of  mug  want  our  managing  editor 

shots.  to  know  just  w'hat  we’i'e  doing 

Burgin  also  has  up.set  Bay  sports,”  he  said.  “I  want  to 
Area  protocol  in  insisting  that  integrate  our  department  witli 
his  paper  pays  all  the  traveling  the  rest  of  the  paper,  following 
expenses  of  his  writers  who  ac-  the  same  style.” 
company  the  ball  clubs.  (“It’s  Dave  not  only  sianned  the 

the  only  way  to  go,”  says  Dave,  whole  nation  for  writing  talent 
“We  don’t  want  to  be  beholden  but  he  also  mined  an  overlooked 
to  anylwdy'.”)  gem  on  his  own  staff — Dave 

Dave  gives  his  columnists  Reznek.  Surprised  by  his  flare 
their  heads.  They’re  not  ex-  on  rewrites,  he  made  Reznek  his 


them.” 

Burgin,  31,  whose  dark  eyes 
reflect  the  sparkle  he’s  putting 
into  the  Examiner  since  taking 
over  last  November,  had  pio¬ 
neered  such  coverage  at  the 
Waxhingtoyi  Daily  Netes. 

P'ullowup  story 

A  brilliant  writer  him.self  in 
the  style  of  the  late  John  Lard- 
ner,  he  regrets  that  his  execu¬ 
tive  duties  permit  him  scant 
time  at  what  he  does  best. 

Shortly  after  taking  over  in 
Washinjrton  in  1967,  Dave  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  technique  on  the 
Boston-Denver  AFL  game.  Dave 
assigns!  a  writer  to  view  the 
game  on  television.  And  then 
his  staff  followed  up  with  tele- 
jihone  calls  for  interesting  side- 
bars. 


Dave  immediately  banned  all 
sjiorts  jargon,  both  in  text  and 
headlines;  for  weeks  he  I'ewrote 
many  of  the  submissions  of  his 
staff,  taught  them  to  brighten 
and  humanize  their  stories. 

“We  want  to  deal  with 
ideals,”  he  says,  “not  results. 
We  need  to  take  the  rah-rah  out 
of  the  stories,  quit  glorifying 
the  players  and  pedestalling  the 
stars.  Sportswriting  is  a  small 
world  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
We  must  always  lie  relevant. 

Dave  also  has  shaken  up  the 
work  schedule  of  the  sports 
staff.  A  majority  used  to  work 
in  the  day'time.  Now  the  writers 
are  brought  in  at  6  p.m.  so  they 
can  work  on  top  of  the  news. 

“Many  games  are  played  at 
night,”  says  Dav'e.  “We  want 
to  w'ork  to  the  beat.  After  the 


pected  to  do  anything  else.  And 
he  doesn’t  ev'en  want  to  see 
them  around  the  office.  (“I  want 
them  to  put  all  their  efforts  into 
their  columns,”  he  exjilains.  “I 
can  tell  by  their  w'riting  how 
hard  they  are  working.”) 

Dave  encourages  original 
ideas.  Since  the  thrills  at  all 
pro  basketball  games  apparent¬ 
ly  come  in  the  last  two  minutes, 
he  set  the  example  by  having  a 
lihotographer  record  this  span 
at  a  Warrior  game. 

Besides  covering  all  national 
ev'ents,  Burgin  also  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  on  his  own  hearthside. 
He’ll  staff  the  Oakland  A’s  on 
the  road  this  season,  the  first 
San  Francisco  paper  to  do  so, 
for  Charlie  Finley’s  club  doesn’t 
“carry”  the  press. 

Broad  experience 


chief  correspondent,  and  his 
literai’y'  style  blos.somed  at  once. 

What  does  Dav'e  see  ahead  in 
the  sportswriting  world? 

“Our  population  is  explod¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “People  work  less 
and  less.  With  more  leisure 
time,  they  turn  to  sports;  sports 
they  play  themselves.  In  a  few 
years  w'e’re  going  to  have  to 
give  more  space  for  their  par¬ 
ticipant  sports  than  we  now 
give  to  spectator  sports.” 

As  if  in  preparation  for  it, 
he’s  started  a  daily  page  called 
“Sports  and  Leisure,”  in  which 
■small  games  are  covered. 

• 

Time  names  Sweeney 
for  public  affairs 

Robert  1).  Sweeney  has  been 
named  director  of  public  af- 


Sportscaster  Curt  Gowdy  had 
mentioned  that  A1  Denson,  Den- 
V'er’s  wide  receiver,  was  being 
called  home  by  the  death  of  his 
daughter  in  Florida.  That  was 
all  he  said.  Burgin  immediately 
.sent  a  writer  to  the  Denson 
home  in  Florida — and  the  News 
had  an  exclusive  sports  story 
the  next  day. 

Dave  has  honed  this  tech¬ 
nique  to  an  even  sharper  degree 
in  San  Francisco.  He  was  ap¬ 
palled  on  his  first  day  on  the 
job  to  see  how  Bay  Area  papers 
w'ere  bogged  down  in  their  con¬ 
cern  for  the  Big  Game  (Cali¬ 
fornia  vs.  Stanford).  He  felt 
they  should  have  given  the  play 


game,  the  coach  is  easier  to 
reach  than  he  would  lie  early 
the  next  morning.  And  we  make 
use  of  three-hour  time  differ¬ 
ential  in  the  East.  When  a 
basketball  game  or  a  fight  is 
ov'er  in  New  York  at  10  p.m., 
it’s  only  7  p.m.  on  the  Coast. 
So  w'e  have  plenty  of  time  to 
phone  for  fresh  angles.  We  also 
can  see  what  the  Chronicle  has 
done — and  react  to  it.  If  it  does 
do  something  w'orthwhile,  w'e 
can  do  better.  We’ll  go  after 
different  angles — and  really  dig. 
That’s  the  lifeblood  of  an  aftei-- 
noon  paper  for  the  a.m.s  get  all 
the  scores  first. 

“It  w'as  tough  for  me,  a 


And  he  doesn’t  believe  in  the 
old  system  of  one  w’riter  cover¬ 
ing  a  certain  team  year  after 
year.  Instead,  he’ll  .switch  his 
writers  around,  w'ill  have  sev¬ 
eral  on  one  team  each  season. 

“I  don’t  like  to  have  our 
men  belong  to  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  National  Football 
Writers  or  the  National  Base¬ 
ball  Writers,”  he  informed. 
“This  sets  them  up  as  special¬ 
ists.  I  w'ant  them  to  be  able  to 
cover  all  sports.  They’d  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  had  worked  as  city- 
side  reporters  for  a  few  years.” 

Dave  did.  In  fact,  he’s  had 
more  experience  outside  of 
sports  than  inside. 


fairs  for  Time  Inc.,  it  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Donald  M.  Wilson, 
vicepresident-corporate  and  pub¬ 
lic  affair.s. 

Both  the  position  and  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  affairs  are 
newly  created.  Wil.son  said  the 
department  will  “incorporate 
four  activities  that  hitherto 
have  been  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  company.”  These 
include  U.S.  and  international 
press  relations;  community  re¬ 
lations;  and  internal  corporate 
communications. 

Sweeney  has  been  with  Time 
Inc.  for  15  years.  He  served  as 
public  affairs  director  for  Time 
since  1964. 
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Our  threads  are  pretty  exciting  to  walk  in. 

We  make  the  fabric  for  the  find  new  ways  of  cutting  it,  weav- 

suits  that  really  go  places.  ing  it,  sewing  it  together.  Then, 

The  first  walk  in  space.  made  into  a  space  suit,  it  had  to 

The  first  walk  on  the  moon.  be  able  to  withstand  micromete- 

And  in  many  ways  the  fab-  orite  bombardments,  cold  as  low 

ric  itself  is  as  much  an  achieve-  as  250°  below  zero,  heat  as  high 

ment  as  the  feats  it  played  a  role  in.  as  350°  above. 

The  fiber  it's  made  from  Some  fabric.  And  we've 

didn't  exist  until  a  few  years  ago.  developed  even  more  fantastic 
It  was  invented  just  for  space.  ones  recently.  One  that  can  take 

The  textile  industry  had  to  temperatures  as  high  as  1500°. 

(No  cigarette  will  ever  burn  that 
one.)  And  even  one  for  heat 


shields  and  rocket  nozzles  that 
can  stand  up  to  5800°. 

So  if  you  know  anyone 
planning  to  leave  for  Mars  in  the 
future,  have  him  give  us  a  call. 

We  ll  see  that  he's  properly 
dressed  for  the  occasion. 


American  Textile  Manufacturers 
j  Institute,  Inc.  1501  Johnston  Building, 
I  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 
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Picture  awards 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  won  second 
with  “Automobile  Acrobatics,” 
and  Guy  Bona  of  Chicago  To¬ 
day  won  third  with  “This  Hold 
Really  Grabs  Them”. 

Pictorial  category 

The  pictorial  category  was 
won  by  William  Kesler  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal 
with  “Winter  Tic-Tac-Toe”. 
Margaret  Thomas  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  was  second  with 
“Potomac  Watch,”  and  Duane 
Hall  was  third  with  “Tomor¬ 
row’s  Star”. 

Gary  Settle  took  first  place  in 
the  portrait-personality  cate¬ 
gory  with  “True  Grit,”  John 
Collier  of  the  Detroit  PVee 
Press  was  second  with  “Best 
Front  Forward,”  and  Richard 
Faverty  of  the  Madison  (Wise.) 
Capital-Times  was  third  with 
“A  Chicago  Flower”.  The  judges 
gave  honorable  mention  to  Bill 
McCallister  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer,  Eddie  Adams, 
and  Steve  Thompson. 

NcwspapcT  color 

The  newspaper  color  (un¬ 
posed)  category  was  won  by  C. 
Thomas  Hardin  with  his  entry 
“Absolutely  Free”.  Second  place 
went  to  Dale  Stierman  for  “A 
Futile  Attempt”  and  John  D. 
Slack  of  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today 
took  third  with  “One  Giant 
Leap”.  Honorable  mentions 
were  awarded  to  Jon  Webb  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  and  George  Cassidy 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

In  the  posed  picture  category. 
Bob  Hannah  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  won  first 
with  “Psychedelic  Sight,”  Bob 
Stierman  was  second  with  “Bri¬ 
dal  Portrait,”  and  Ron  Bailey  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  third 
with  “Today  and  Tomorrow”. 
Gary  Settle  was  awarded  an 
honorable  mention  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

In  the  magazine  categories, 
first  place  for  news  and  docu¬ 
mentary  was  won  by  James  L. 
Stanfied  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic.  There  was  no  second  or 
third  in  this  category. 

Pi«"liire  story 

First  place  in  the  magazine 
picture  story  category  went  to 
George  Mobley  of  National 
Geographic.  John  Olson  of  Life 
won  both  second  place  and  an 
honorable  mention  and  Joseph 
Scherschel  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  was  third. 

Walter  M.  Edwards  of  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  won  first  in 
the  magazine  sports  category, 
Neil  Leifer  of  Sports  Illustrated 


First  place  In  the  feature  category  went  to  Ricardo  J.  Ferro  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  for  this  picture  titled  "Is  This  Your  Litter 
Lady?" 


took  second  and  Joseph  Scher¬ 
schel  was  third.  James  L.  Amos 
was  awarded  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Gordon  Gahan  of  National 
Geographic  took  first  place  in 
the  magazine  feature  category, 
John  Olson  second  and  Gilbert 
M.  Grosvenor  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  third.  George  Mobley 
received  an  honorable  mention. 

In  the  magazine  portrait  per¬ 
sonality  class,  Richard  Dur- 
rance  of  National  Grographic 
was  first,  James  L.  Stanfield  was 
second  and  third  and  received 
an  honorable  mention. 

First  place  in  the  magazine 
pictorial  category  was  won  by 
Frank  Schreider  of  National 
Geographic  and  fellow  staffers 
Bruce  Dale  and  Gilbert  M. 
Grosvenor  won  second  and  third 
respectively.  Honorable  mention 
went  to  James  L.  Amos  and 
Emory  Dristof,  another  NG 
staffer. 

Ollier  awards 

Awards  for  those  responsible 
for  the  presentation  of  pictures 
in  the  print  media  went  to  the 
Arlington  Heights  (Ill.)  Herald 
for  best  use  of  pictures  in  news¬ 
papers  ;  to  Tom  Keane  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal  as  the  best  newspaper 
picture  editor,  and  to  Maurice 
Tillman  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  as  the  best 
Sunday  magazine  picture  editor. 
H.  Edward  Kim  of  National 
Geographic  was  named  Maga¬ 
zine  Picture  Editor  of  the  Year. 


The  judges  declared  no  conte.st 
in  the  category  for  best  maga¬ 
zine  use  of  photography. 

Winners  will  receive  plaques 
and  divide  $2,000  in  prize  money 
during  Journalism  Week  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  May  3- 
9.  The  two  portfolio  winners  will 
each  receive  $250,  while  first 
and  second  runners-up  will  re¬ 
ceive  $150  and  $100  respectively. 
All  of  the  first  prize  winners  in 
the  individual  categories  will  re¬ 
ceive  $50.  Winning  entries  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  May  12-14 
at  the  San  Francisco  Hilton. 
Following  this,  the  exhibit  will 
go  on  a  nationwide  tour. 


("ombiiied  departments 
now  serve  2  papers 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Photography  and  art  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal  have  been  combined  into 
a  single  department  which 
serves  both  papers.  Heading  the 
new  department  is  Jerry  Lynas, 
whose  new  title  is  director  of 
graphic  arts.  Lynas  has  been 
with  the  Enterprise  Co.  for  22 
years. 

The  religious  news  of  the 
Journal  and  Enterprise  has  also 
gone  under  one  department  with 
Mrs.  Bernice  Gray,  formerly 
church  editor  for  the  Journal, 
as  religious  editor  for  both  pa- 
jiers.  She  has  been  with  the 
Enterprise  Co.  more  than  16 
years. 

• 

Changes  on  ad  staff 
at  New  York  Times 

Three  changes  in  managerial 
responsibility  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Mew  York 
Times  were  announced  by  Max 
Falk,  advertising  director.  They 
are: 

Joseph  B.  Wagner,  national 
advertising  manager — to  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Roger  W.  Atwood,  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director — to  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

John  W.  Campbell,  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager — to 
national  advertising  manager. 


Boerner’s  PR  classes 

Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

Hank  Boerner,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road,  is  conducting 
a  PR  workshop  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  here. 
Twelve  classes  are  scheduled  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  starting  Feb¬ 
ruary  24.  Tuition  is  $40. 


First  place  In  the  spot  news  category  went  to  Steve  Larson  of  the 
Denver  Post  for  this  picture  titled  "Arrested,"  taken  during  rioting 
at  a  local  pop  festival. 
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Does  the  computer  work? 

IVe  planned  for  a  second  one 

Donald  N.  Herd 


Don  Herd  is  the  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Printing  Manager  at  the 
Columbus,  Ohio  production  plant  of  American  Education  Publications, 
a  Xerox  company  that  produces  some  17  million  copies  of  the  familiar 
My  Weekly  Reader,  Current  Events  and  other  publications  every  week . 
These  publications  are  getting  more  and  more  into  4-color,  and  the 
plant's  color  lab  produced  almost  1000  sets  of  direct  screen  'separations 
from  transparencies  last  year. 

Equipment  for  this  operation  includes  two  Durst  G-184  Process  Color 
Enlargers,  and  an  EPOl  Color  Repro  Control,  a  separation  analysis 
device  which  literally  is  a  computer,  complete  with  memory  banks. 
American  Education  Publications  was  one  of  the  first  companies  in  the 
country  to  buy  this  new  unit,  and  they've  been  using  it  for  about  a  year 
now.  So  we  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  check  in  with  Don  Herd 
and  see  how  the  unit  was  doing. 


EPOl;  You've'had  your  “color  separation  computer”  in  use  longer 
than  almost  anyone  in  the  country—  which  makes  you  the  real 
authority  on  the  subject.  Does  it  work? 

Herd:  Does  it  work?  I’ve  planned  for  a’ second  one. 

EPOl:  Why  did  you  get  it  in  the  first  place?  You  must  have  had 
some  pretty  specific  objectives. 

Herd:  Better  control.  Better  than  you  can  get  leaving  it  up  to  a 
man's  judgment.  But  control  with  flexibility— wt  don't  always 
get  perfect  transparencies  to  work  from. 

EPOl:  Just  how  good  is  the  control?  Any  examples? 

Herd:  We  can  control  any  end  of  the  tone  scale  without  affecting 
any  other  part  of  it  to  an  appreciable  extent.  If  we  want  to  close 
up  the  highlights,  we  can  do  it  without  hurting  the  middle  tones. 
EPOl:  How  about  speed? 

Herd:  It  cuts  the  time  required  to  turn  out  a  set  of  separations 
by  about  1/3. 

EPOl:  Remakes? 

Herd:  We  get  a  good  set  on  the  first  try  much  more  often.  Like 
we've  just  finished  a  group  of  10  sets,  and  every  one  was  right 
the  first  time.  This  was  never  possible  before. 

The  EPOl  Color  Repro  Control  makes  a  lot  of  things  possible 
that  weren’t  possible  before.  See  your  graphic  arts  dealer,  or  write 
for  a  detailed  four-color  brochure.  Photo-Technical  Products.  Inc. 
Rr^n  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Phone  (516) 248-5200;  Telex  125855. 
Rlidu  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 


XUM 


The  EPOl  Color  Repro  Control 


A 


Magazines’  problems 
bared  in  media  quiz 

Compiled  from  reports  by  The  Canadinn  Press 


Ottawa 

When  the  Special  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mass  Media  turned 
its  attention  to  the  magazine  in¬ 
dustry  it  heard  testimony  that 
differed  considerably  from  what 
a  Royal  Inquiry  on  Publications 
was  told  in  1961. 

Senator  Grattan  O’Leary,  the 
former  newspaper  executive  who 
headed  the  commission  nine 
years  ago  and  authored  a  plan 
to  help  Canadian  magazines  to 
survive  against  competition 
from  those  from  the  United 
States,  declared,  “I  have  no 
praise  for  existing  magazines.” 

Senator  Keith  Davey,  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  commented  that 
when  he  had  announced  plans 
for  the  media  committee  a  year 
ago  he  had  thought  the  solution 
to  the  magazine  dilemma  might 
simply  be  to  implement 
O’Leaiy’s  recommendation  fully. 

However,  he  said,  testimony 
to  the  committee  had  indicated 
that  a  substantial  cross-section 


of  Canadian  magazines  have 
abandoned  the  idea  of  fighting 
the  special  tax  treatment  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Time  and  Reader's 
Digest. 

Rxemplioii  allowed 

Among  the  1961  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  one  to  disallow  costs 
of  advertising  placed  in  non- 
Canadian  periodicals  as  a  busi¬ 
ness-expense  deduction  for  tax 
purposes  by  Canadian  advertis¬ 
ers. 

The  Conserv'ative  government 
then  decided  that  the  Canadian 
editions  of  Time  and  Reader’s 
Digest  should  be  exempt  from 
such  a  provision,  a  position 
adopted  by  the  subsequent  Lib¬ 
eral  government  when  it  en¬ 
acted  tax  legislation  that  took 
effect  in  1965. 

Senator  O’Leary  said  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  entrenched  the  positions 
in  Canada  of  Time  and  Reader’s 
Digest  and  effectively  gave  them 
a  monopoly. 
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Now,  he  said,  a  reader  can 
find  more  Canadian  content  in 
Time  than  in  Satardny  Xiglit 
or  Maclean’s  magazine. 

It  may  be  that  the  situation 
now  warrants  keeping  the  two 
U.S.-owned  magazines  in  Can¬ 
ada,  O’Leary  said. 

^ould  he  repeal? 

Asked  if  he  would  repeat  his 
1961  reconmiendations  today. 
Senator  O’Leary  said  he  would 
if  he  thought  the  Canadian  mag¬ 
azines  were  as  good  as  he 
thought  they  were  in  1961.  He 
added  that  if  Canadian  maga¬ 
zines  no  longer  wanted  help,  he 
would  not  help  them — and  he 
certainly  would  not  help  Satur¬ 
day  Night. 

He  said  Saturday  Night  has 
been  kept  alive  because  other 
magazines  wanted  to  keep  it 
alive  and  had  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps,  an  apparent  refer¬ 
ence  to  co-operative  magazine 
advertising  campaigns. 

Earlier,  he  had  said  the  mag¬ 
azines  had  been  persuaded  that 
if  Time  disappeared  from  Can¬ 
ada,  magazine  advertising  gen¬ 
erally  would  dry  up.  He  said 
that  could  be,  but  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

William  Nobleman,  president 
of  Saturday  Night,  testified  that 
without  Time  and  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  in  Canada  there  would  be 
no  magazine  industry.  Adver¬ 
tisers,  influenced  by  television, 
sought  mass  markets  for  their 
messages.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  bear  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  just  a  few,  smaller 
magazines,  he  explained. 

Nobleman  said  the  1961 
recommendations  were  15  years 
too  late,  because  the  industry 
was  already  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  Time  magazine. 

Revenue  from  lime 

Nobleman  said  Saturday 
Night  receives  advertising  re%'- 
enue  from  Time  Canada  under 
a  contract  whereby  Time  adver¬ 
tises  itself  regularly  in  Satur¬ 
day  Night.  He  said  the  Time 
contract  was  among  the  dozen 
biggest  Saturday  Night  has. 
Sideline  activities  have  helped 
Saturday  Night  overcome  other 
financial  difficulties. 

Saturday  Night’s  views  about 
Time’s  presence  in  Canada  were 
echoed  in  part  by  Maclean’s 
magazine  executives.  Maclean’s 
also  said  exclusion  of  Time  from 
Canada  now  would  be  politically 
unrealistic. 

Original  exemption  of  Time 
from  the  tax  law  had  resulted 
from  U.S.  government  pressure 
at  a  time  when  Canada  was  try¬ 
ing  to  arrange  the  automotive 
trade  pact,  which  came  into 
force  in  1965,  the  committee  was 
told  by  Maclean’s. 
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Businesses  which  advertise  in 
Canadian  publications — or  Time 
and  Reader’s  Digest — may  de¬ 
duct  the  cost  for  tax  purposes, 
but  not  if  the  advertising  is 
placed  in  U.S.  publications  com¬ 
ing  into  Canada. 

.James  Daly,  vicechairman  of 
the  Southam  Business  Publica¬ 
tions  board,  said  revocation  of 
this  provision  would  make  $1,- 
()()0,00{)  a  year  in  advertising 
available  to  other  Canadian 
media. 

Change  in  allilude 

Maclean-Hunter  Ltd.  of  To¬ 
ronto  said  the  climate  for  gen¬ 
eral-interest  magazines  in  Can¬ 
ada  is  good.  The  company’s  so- 
called  consumer  magazines — 
Maclean’s  and  Chatelaine  in 
English  and  French — are  even 
ready  to  live  without  complaint 
in  competition  with  their  erst¬ 
while  foes,  the  Canadian  edi¬ 
tions  of  Time  and  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest. 

Committee  lawyer  Yves  For¬ 
tier  cited  Maclean’s  testimony 
before  the  royal  commission  10 
years  ago  to  the  effect  that  Time 
constituted  unfair  competition 
for  Canadian  magazines. 

Yet  now,  he  said,  although 
Time’s  share  of  the  magazine 
advertising  dollar  in  Canada  has 
risen  to  36  cents,  Maclean’s  has 
become  tolerant  to  the  point  of 
“getting  into  bed”  with  Time  in 
the  Magazine  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  an  association  of  publish¬ 
ers. 

Committee  members  spent 
about  an  hour  Cjuizzing  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Maclean-Hunter 
about  subscription  sales  meth¬ 
ods. 

Fortier  said  he  had  heard 
that  a  3()-year  subscription  to 
Maclean’s  magazine  was  sold  to 
an  85-year-old  woman  in  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Gordon  Rumgay,  company 
circulation  manager,  .said  such 
abuses  were  few  nowadays. 
High-pressure  sales  methods 
don’t  work  anymore  because 
people  are  too  sophisticated  and 
five  provinces  have  laws  that 
permit  a  doorstep  buyer  to 
rescind  a  purcha.se  order  after 
second  thoughts. 

Salesmen  licensed 

Other  safeguards  include  a 
publishers  organization,  the 
Canadian  Central  Register, 
which  licenses  subscription 
salesmen  and  may  remove  the 
license  and  fine  the  member 
employer  if  good-conduct  stand¬ 
ards  are  abused.  Some  United 
States  sales  organizations  are 
not  members,  the  committee  was 
told. 

The  committee  was  told  Mac¬ 
lean’s  magazine  gets  as  little  as 
(Continned  on  page  33) 
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50  cents  out  of  the  $5  rate  for 
a  three-year  subscription  to  the 
monthly  magazine,  which  sells 
for  35  cents  a  copy  on  news¬ 
stands.  The  rest  could  go  to  a 
subscription  agency  and  its 
door-to-door  salesman. 

In  order  to  qualify  under 
postal  regulations  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  with  paid  circulation,  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Maclean’s  magazine 
must  pay  at  least  half  the  listed 
charge  of  $5  for  three  years. 
But  the  magazine  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  get  at  least  $2.50. 

Executives  of  Maclean-Hunter 
pledged  to  scrap  a  company 
manual  which  calls  for  editorial 
conformity  in  its  publications. 

Donald  Campbell,  executive 
vicepresident  for  broadcasting 
and  finance,  apologized  to  the 
committee  for  the  company’s 
Editorial  Manual  and  Style 
Guide  and  said  it  would  be  re¬ 
written  to  fit  with  Maclean- 
Hunter  practice  in  according 
freedom  to  its  editors. 

Kdiluriul  freedom 

The  manual,  issued  in  1959, 
came  up  after  Fortier  had  asked 
questions  about  editorial  free¬ 
dom.  R.  A.  MacEachern,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  f'inancial  Post,  said  editors 
of  various  company  magazines 
had  the  freedom  to  take  con¬ 
flicting  editorial  lines. 

Committee  members  quoted 
excerpts  from  the  manual  in¬ 
structing  editors  to  submit  edi¬ 
torials  in  advance  to  the  com¬ 
pany  president.  Views  on  such 
matters  as  government  policy 
should  be  consistent  among  the 
publications  and  editors  would 
find  the  company’s  viewpoint  ex¬ 
pressed  first  in  the  Financial 
Post  and  Maclean’s  magazine. 

MacEachern  said  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  moral,  legal  and  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibilities  for  the 
magazine  and  thus  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  make  sure  “we 
are  getting  the  kind  of  maga¬ 
zine  we  want.”  He  said  Maclean- 
Hunter  editors  have  more  free¬ 
dom  than  editors  of  big  United 
States  magazines  or  of  daily 
newspapers  in  Canada. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mac¬ 
Eachern  characterized  testi¬ 
mony  by  Beland  Honderich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toronto  Star,  call¬ 
ing  for  Time  and  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  to  be  “thrown  out  of  Can¬ 
ada,”  as  politically  unrealistic. 

Go«mI  mark  for  trying 

He  agreed  with  a  suggestion 
by  Senator  Davey  that  Hon¬ 
derich  is  probably  motivated  by 
ideas  of  “Canadianism”  as  well 
as  advertising  competition  in  his 
opposition  to  special  tax-law 
exemption  for  the  two  maga¬ 
zines. 

MacEachern  said  Time  is 


“trying  hard  to  look  Canadian” 
in  the  first  eight  pages  of  each 
issue — its  Canadian  section — 
and  should  be  given  marks  for 
trying.  As  for  Reader’s  Digest 
and  Canadianism,  he  would 
award  that  magazine  “no  bad 
marks  and  no  good  ones.” 

Campbell  said  Maclean-Hun¬ 
ter  is  interested  in  getting  into 
the  daily  newspaper  field,  al¬ 
though  it  would  not  be  inclined 
to  start  a  daily  in  a  place 
where  others  exist  and  would 
not  try  to  get  a  newspaper 
where  it  already  has  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

The  federal  government’s 
postal  rate  increase  wiped  out 


increased  revenues  for  the  Free 
Press  Weekly  last  year  and  the 
550,000  circulation  farm  i)aper 
operated  at  a  loss,  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  told  by  R.  H.  Shelford, 
general  manager  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  He  said  while  its  1969  rev¬ 
enues  were  up  22  percent  from 
1968,  increased  postal  rates 
used  it  all  up  and  the  paper  re¬ 
ported  a  $150,000  loss  for  the 
year.  It  had  a  small  profit  in 
1968. 

The  session  at  which  Shelford 
testified  amounted  to  another 
.skirmish  in  a  battle  between  the 
Winnipey  Free  Press,  which 
puts  out  the  Free  Press  Weekly, 
and  Postmaster-General  Eric 


Kierans,  who  put  up  the  postal 
rates. 

Shelford  sought  higher  adver¬ 
tising  rates  for  CBC  television, 
regarded  as  a  subsidized  com- 
Ijetitor.  He  said  the  CBC  has 
used  public  funds  to  extend  its 
service  into  rural  areas.  As  a 
result,  advertisers  had  switched 
their  dollars  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  to  the  publicly-owned 
corporation  financed  partly  by 
government  grants. 

The  brief  suggested  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  which  picks  up 
the  CBC  deficit,  examine  adver¬ 
tising  rates  to  see  that  they 
meet  the  costs  of  CBC  produc¬ 
tion  and  expansion. 


See  us  on 
Second  Avenue  & 
Sesame  Street 


\  oil’ll  find  Hyoir  men  and  women  working 
at  both  addresses,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other 
places  across  the  country  w'here  we  have 
clients  and  regional  offices. 

“Sesame  Street,”  as  you  probably  know,  is  the 
Children’s  television  Workshop  program 
for  pre-schoolers  which  the  New  York  Times 
called  the  season’s  one  undisputed  hit.” 

Since  the  show’s  success  primarily  depended 
upon  reaching  mothers  of  small  children 
in  both  suburban  and  inner  city  areas, 
Hyoir’s  informational  program  had  to  be 
implemented  beyond  ordinary  communications 
channels  to  achieve  its  goals. 

“Sesame  Street”  illustrates  the  flexibility 
we  have  gained  through  40  years  of  helping 
to  solve  all  kinds  of  public  relations  problems 
for  all  kinds  of  clients:  corporations,  trade 
associations,  non-profit  institutions. 

Right  now  we’re  looking  for  talented  and 
innovative  people  to  join  us  in  tackling 
the  problems  of  the  next  40  years.  We  have 
openings  in  our  account,  media  and  regional 
office  groups.  If  the  future  at  Hyoir  sounds 
like  the  right  future  for  you,  please  send 
in  your  resume  and  come  see  us — at  any 
of  our  addresses. 


Carl  Byoil  &;  Associates,  Inc. 

8(M)  Second  venue 

New  York.  N.Y.  10017 

W;ishington  /  Chicago  /San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  /  Detroit  /  Atlanta 

London  /  Paris  /  Frank!  urt 
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PROMOTION 

A  picayune  saved  is 
a  collector’s  item 

Ry  Georfie  Wilt 


What’s  in  a  name?  To  make 
sure  that  the  advertising  and 
agency  men  who  attend  its  an¬ 
nual  Shrimp  Party  know  the 
answer  to  that  question,  the 
\ew  Orleatis  Tiines-Picni/uiie 
has  produced  a  promotion  that 
provides  a  constant  reminder. 

A  three-color  brochure  carries 
a  one-word  headline:  “Pica¬ 
yune!”  Peeking  through  a  cir¬ 
cular  die-cut  in  the  cover  is  an 
aluminum  coin,  about  the  size  of 
a  silver  dollar. 

The  face  of  the  reproduction 
carries  the  imprimateur  of 
Carolus  III,  Dei  Gratia,  and  the 
date  1775.  Text  inside  the  folder 
explains  that  the  coin  is  a  “dou¬ 
bloon,”  a  common  medium  of 
exchange  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  Conquista¬ 
dors,  and  that  the  reproduction 
was  struck  in  1968,  commemo¬ 
rating  the  opening  of  the  Times- 
Picayune’s  ultra-modeni  new 
plant  that  was  completed  that 
year.  In  fact,  the  obverse  side  of 
the  coin  shows  a  relief  sketch  of 
the  building,  and  the  dates  1837- 
1968. 

riie  celling  pri«‘<* 

The  text  in  the  brochure  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  attached 
doubloon  is  an  enlarged  replica 
of  the  head  side  of  the  “Pica¬ 
yune,”  al)out  the  size  of  a  dime, 
and  produced  in  1837.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Spanish  picayune  was 
worth  six-and-a-quarter  cents, 
or  “half-a-bit.” 

Because  the  newspaper  sold 
for  that  price,  it  adopted  the 
name  of  the  coin  for  its  mast¬ 
head. 


The  promotion  folder  also  tells 
that  in  1960  some  New  Orleans 
Mardi  Gras  groups,  business 
firms,  schools,  churches  and 
banks  began  minting  their  own 
doubloons,  which  have  become 
sought  after  and  coveted  by  col¬ 
lectors.  Some  aluminum  dou¬ 
bloons  have  been  known  to  sell 
for  as  much  as  $15  each,  with 
silver  ones  going  as  high  as 
$1,300. 

The  promotion  makes  this 
point  to  suggest  to  newspaper 
and  advertising  men  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  newspaper-minted  coin 
that  they  should  hang  on  to  it. 
After  all,  it  may  become  a  col¬ 
lector’s  item.  For  a  sample,  drop 
a  note  to  Tom  Craddock  at  New- 
house  Newspapers,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  He’ll  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  brochure,  picajmne  and  all, 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

*  *  * 

SYRACUSE — Pictures,  most¬ 
ly,  tell  the  market  story  in  the 
Syrncitse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Jonnml 
and  PoKt-Stahdurd  market  bro¬ 
chure.  Twenty  pages  of  photog¬ 
raphy  show  housing  and  indus¬ 
trial  construction,  new  hotels, 
office  buildings,  supermarkets, 
shopping  centers,  and  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  growth.  A  tissue  insert 
provides  an  overlay  to  identify 
new  buildings  in  a  bleed-page 
aerial  shot.  Two-color  maps  de¬ 
fine  the  market,  and  show  county 
lines  and  major  highways.  A  list 
of  major  grocery  units  in  the 
market,  with  number  of  stores 
and  percent  of  sales  figures, 
plus  location  of  buying  head¬ 
quarters.  A  list  of  test  market¬ 


ing  advertisers  is  also  included, 
plus  te.stimonials  from  local 
marketers.  A  chai’t  compares 
newspaper  coverage  with  that  of 
radio,  television  and  magazines. 
Copies  are  available  from  offices 
of  Newhouse  Newspapers,  Inc. 

^ 

HUBCAPS  — The  New  York 
Tillies  uses  an  interesting  ap¬ 
proach  in  promoting  the  Inter¬ 
national  Automobile  Show  Sec¬ 
tion,  April  5.  Printed  in  black 
ink  of  silver  metallic  stock,  the 
cover  is  a  drawing  of  a  hubcap. 
Steal  one  from  Mark  Senigo, 
promotion  manager  at  the 
Times. 

^  ^  * 

MOONWALK  PAGES— Cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
TeleyrniiTs  booklet,  reproducing 
74  foreign  newspaper  front 
pages  commemorating  man’s 
first  walk  on  the  moon,  are  now 
off  the  press.  Copies  are  selling 
for  $2.95.  Newspapers  interested 
in  distributing  the  booklets  with 
their  own  logo  on  the  cover  can 
contact  Bill  Fairley,  promotion 
director  of  the  Star-Telegram 
for  more  details. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CAMPING — The  Minneapolis 
Tribune’s  1970  Camping  and 
leisure  living  preview  issue  was 
promoted  with  a  brochure  fea¬ 
turing  a  snowbound  camper  in 
action  with  a  panfull  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  the  caption:  “Get 

the  attention  of  the  camping 

crowd  now  warming  up  for  the 
1970  season.”  The  folder  told  of 
the  camping  and  leisure  habits 
of  Minnesotans,  plus  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  show'  and  Tribune 
section. 

*  *  * 

TENNIS  —  Australian  left¬ 
hander  Rod  Laver  will  head  a 
16-man  field  that  will  compete 
in  the  first  annual  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Tennis  Classic  to  be 
held  at  SMU,  April  21-26.  Spon¬ 
sors  have  applied  for  sanction 
from  the  International  Lawn 
Tennis  Federation  as  an  open 
tournament.  The  Tournament 
will  offer  a  purse  of  $25,000,  in¬ 
cluding  a  plum  of  $5,000  for  the 
singles  winner.  Only  four  U.S. 
tournaments  offered  more  prize 
money  during  1969.  For  com¬ 
plete  details  write  Dick  Jeffrey, 
l)allas  News  promotion  director. 

m  Hi 

HAPPENING— A  series  of 
advertisements,  linked  by  the 
common  headline,  “It’s  happen¬ 
ing  now,”  is  being  used  by  the 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat  to  introduce  its  new 
slogan,  “Your  Happening  Now 
Newspaper.” 

Ken  Reid,  publisher  of  the 
Donrey  Media  unit,  is  writing 
the  promotion  copy.  He  says 
that  the  advertisements  are 
fashioned  to  put  ov'er  the  idea 
that  today’s  newspaper — and 


particularly  the  Democrat — is  a 
vital  character  in  today’s  scene, 
and  that  it  does  a  whale  of  a 
job  in  “telling  it  as  it  is.” 

In  one  ad,  copy  tells  that  to¬ 
day’s  changes  in  dre.ss,  speech 
and  ideologies  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  w'hether  by  “going  along 
with  it,”  opposing,  or  merely  by 
giving  silent  assent.  The  ads, 
i-anging  from  462  to  1470  lines, 
emphasize  the  role  of  the  new's- 
paper  in  the  modern  scheme  of 
things. 

• 

8,0(M)  sell  pap*  *rs 
to  benefit  children 

St.  Louis 

The  13th  annual  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  Old  Newsboys 
Day  brought  a  record  turnout 
of  citizens  as  well  as  record  high 
donations.  Held  each  year  on 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving, 
the  Globe’s  Old  Newsboys  Day 
raised  $98,501  for  the  benefit  of 
children’s  agencies.  More  than 
8,000  persons  manned  the  cor¬ 
ners  on  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  26  to  sell  the  special  edition 
of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

In  the  13  years  Old  Newsboys 
Days  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Globe- Democrat,  more  than 
$760,000  has  been  rai.sed  and 
distributed  for  the  benefit  of 
children. 

Hunter  Safety  Clinic 
receives  a  citation 

Riverside,  Conn. 

The  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  presented  a  national 
leadership  award  to  the  Detroit 
News.  For  the  past  six  years, 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  paper,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  James  Stower,  has  been 
sponsoring  a  “Young  Hunter’s 
Safety  Clinic.” 

James  A.  O.  Crowe,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  News,  accepted  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  paper 
from  William  E.  Talley,  vice- 
president  of  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  at  Winchester-Western  Di¬ 
vision  of  Olin  and  treasurer  of 
the  NSSF. 

• 

Swan  gift  proviiles 
awards  for  teachers 

Columbia,  Mo. 

A  $10,000  gift  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joyce  Swan,  Rapid  City, 
S.D.,  to  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia  (UMC)  School 
of  Journalism  will  be  used  for 
annual  awards  for  outstanding 
achievement  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  Swan,  a  1928  journalism 
graduate,  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rapid  City  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Two  $1,000  awards  will  be 
made  each  year  for  five  years. 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 


I  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

'  WITH  THE  PUALITY-MADE,  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

3'  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt-  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 


3*  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt¬ 
ing,  sewn  stripes;  2-pc. 
jointed  6'  pole  and  all  the 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each.  $3.50  mailed. 

BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC. 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


BENTON.  ILL.  62S12 


TEL.  (618)  439-2600 
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Hale-Hartniaii  ^roiip 
buys  Lare«lo  Times 

Laredo,  Tex. 

A  new  Texas  corporation  has 
purchased  the  Laredo  Times, 
18,000  circulation  evening-Sun- 
day  newspaper,  from  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Prescott  Allen  Estate. 

Principals  in  the  new  firm  are 
James  H.  Hale,  publisher  of  the 
Altm  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat; 
and  Fred  Hartman,  publisher  of 
the  Baytoii'n  (Tex.)  Bun,  who 
has  interests  also  in  the  Bren- 
ham  Banner-Press  and  the 
Brazosport  Facts. 

Hale,  a  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baytown  Sun,  has 
moved  to  Laredo  to  be  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  William  P.  Allen. 
Allen  Ti.sh,  who  has  worked  for 
the  Times  since  1934,  continues 
as  general  manager. 

• 


New  ow  ners  sell  daily 

Neodesiia,  Kans. 

Donald  Reed  and  Edward 
Piel,  who  acquired  the  paper 
last  May,  have  sold  the  \eo- 
deshn  Daily  Suu  (1400  circula¬ 
tion)  to  Ramon  Hansen,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Sun  suburban 
newspapers  of  Omaha. 


Loiif;  title  cut 
for  syndication 

.Mill  Vaixey,  Calif. 

Verses  by  John  Milton  Hagen 
will  be  syndicated  by  E.  T. 
Grandy  News  Features  under 
the  title  of  The  Violent  Violet, 
the  author  and  composer  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  selections  are  from 
Hagen’s  book  bearing  an  18- 
word  title.  Lecherous,  Lascivi¬ 
ous,  Licentious  Lyrics  Is  Not 
the  Title  of  This  Book.  The  Ac¬ 
tual  Title  is  the  Violent  Violet. 
The  introduction  is  by  Erskine 
Caldwell. 

Hagen,  a  former  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  newsman, 
aLso  is  the  author  of  The  Shrewd 
Nude  and  I  AM  in  lambics.  His 
three  books  were  published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  of  New  York.  He 
has  been  even  more  prolific  in 
the  music  field,  with  some  600 
published  songs. 

• 

Marketiiij;  expert 
creates  ^raph  panel 

A  panel  feature  called  Smart 
Chart,  which  is  designed  for 
business  and  financial  sections, 
will  see  first  publication  March 
16  through  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 


Smart  Chart  is  one-column  by 
three  inches  in  size  and  puts 
shaiq)  captions  below  small 
graphs. 

One  graph  shows  an  almost- 
straight  line  with  a  very  small 
lift  in  the  middle.  The  caption 
reads:  “Our  $10  million  invest¬ 
ment  in  network  television  pro¬ 
duced  a  measurable  sales  in¬ 
crease.” 

“I  hear  the  sales  manager 
has  stopped  smoking,”  is  the 
caption  below  a  graph  with 
wildly  up  and  down  lines. 

The  panel  is  by  Herb  Stans- 
bury,  head  of  Stansbury  &  Com¬ 
pany,  a  San  Francisco  business 
consulting  firm,  and  part-owner 
of  Brand  Action  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sumer  research  firm. 

• 

Centennial  edition 
planned  for  March  7 

Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Allentou'u  Eveniny 
Chronicle  is  preparing  a  special 
edition  in  celebration  of  its  cen¬ 
tennial.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Chronicle,  founded  as  the  Daily 
Chronicle  by  Robert  Iredell,  ap¬ 
peared  on  March  3,  1870. 

The  centennial  edition  will  be 
published  on  Saturday,  March 
7,  in  conjunction  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  editions  of  the  Morning  Call. 


New  Arjf\  le  syndicate 
ofTerinu  weather  art 

Ray  Argyle,  who  directed  the 
Toronto  Telegram  Syndicate  for 
10  years  with  affiliations  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  NEA  and  United  Features, 
has  set  up  his  own  syndicate. 

Besides  distributing  features 
to  both  U.S.  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers,  the  Argyle  Syndicate  is 
Canadian  agent  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  News¬ 
week  Feature  Service,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

One  of  Argyle’s  first  offerings 
is  Weatherette,  a  pint-sized 
panel  (1  col.  x  1%  inches)  car¬ 
toon  and  “a  bright  daily  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  weather  that  com¬ 
bines  clever  art  and  devastat- 
ingly  funny  gags.” 

The  six-a-week  cartoon,  which 
has  been  running  in  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  is  drawn  by  Bob 
Kain,  who  has  a  commercial 
studio  in  Toronto. 

Glen  May,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  Syndicate,  has  joined 
the  Argj’le  Syndicate  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  has  worked 
for  UPI,  the  Oakville  (Ont.) 
Daily  Journal-Record  and  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 


Put  some  zip  in  your 


As  a  column  brightener: 


zodiac  with  ZODY... 
the  zany  who  can  zoom 
your  spirit  to  the  high 
heavens^  no  matter 
what  sign  is  reigning! 

TOPICAL 
TIME L  Y 
TITILLATING 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER 
29 — Bom  today,  you  are  defi¬ 
nitely  artistic — both  in  talent 
and  in  temperament. 

ZODY  By  MARV  MYERS 


"Virgo!  Aquarius!  Scorpio! 
. .  .  Doesn't  one  of  you  hove 
a  get-to-work  sign?" 


PISCES  (Feb.  20-March  21) 
— Take  some  time  late  in  the 
day  to  make  last-minute  pur¬ 
chases  for  Thursday’s  cele¬ 
bration.  Ask  another  to  help. 

ARIES  (March  22-April  20) 
— An  impiortant  day  in  your 
life.  Don’t  miss  out  on  bene¬ 
fits  simply  because  you  were 
being  inattentive.  Make 
friends  all  around. 

TAURUS  (April  21-May  21) 
— Help  another  make  plans 
for  the  holiday  ahead.  You 
can  do  more  toward  making 
the  big  day  successful  than 
you  think. 

GEMINI  (May  22-June  21) 
— Respond  eagerly  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  demonstrate  your 
knowledge  about  the  rela¬ 
tively  new  subject.  Take  a 
calculated  risk. 

CANCER  (June  22-July  23) 
— Make  certain  that  your  ac- 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for  samples  and  rates 


1  column  wide — 6  panels  a  week 


UNITED  FEATURES 
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Pat  Doyle 

(Contirined  from  page  18) 

Queens  hospital  and  Doyle,  who 
had  “nosied  around  the  blast 
scene”  discovered  that  the  dying 
man  was  indeed  a  prime  suspect. 

A  neighbor  told  Doyle  that  the 
suspect  ‘‘talked  to  flowers,”  and 
after  hearing  this,  and  querying 
his  relatives,  Doyle,  convinced 
he  had  his  man,  hurried  to  the 
would-be  suicide’s  hospital  room 
and  wheedled  a  confession  out 
of  him.  The  Daily  News  got  a 
great  stoiy,  Doyle  got  a  by-line, 
the  police  got  a  death  bed  con¬ 
fession  and  the  unfortunate 
would-be  suicide,  booked  on  a 
homicide  charge,  got  his  wish 
too:  he  died  four  days  later. 

Doyle  estimates  that  he’s 
covered  “a  few  dozen  bombings 
— give  or  take  a  few  explo¬ 
sions,”  since  becoming  a  police 
reporter.  “Most  of  them  were 
Iwmbs  planted  in  cars  by  mob¬ 
sters  who  wanted  to  nib  some¬ 
one  out,”  he  divulges.  But  a  few 
were  anything  but  plain  and 
simple  rub  outs. 

‘Mad  Bomber' 

When  George  Metesky,  the 
demented  “Mad  Bomber”  of  the 
50’s  was  arresteil  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Doyle,  who’d  covered 
much  of  his  previous  handiwork, 
was  tipped  off.  “I  hit  the 
phones,”  he  says,  “got  the  re¬ 
luctant  cops  to  come  across  and 
even  had  his  (Metesky’s) 
brother  open  up.” 

When  on  November  12,  1969, 
his  police  radio  squawked: 
“Bomb  explosion  in  Criminal 
Courts  Building.  Many  injured. 
Ambulance  and  police  units  re¬ 
sponding,”  Doyle  responded  too 
.  .  .  and  came  very  near  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  own  head  opened  up. 

After  finding  the  building’s 
elevators  knocked  out  Doyle 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  blast 
site.  “Water  was  cascading  down 
the  steps  from  the  broken  water 
jiipes,  ripped  open  by  the  bomb. 
And  up  on  the  fifth  floor  fire¬ 
men  were  tearing  away  the 
jagged,  loose  sections  of  a  23- 
foot  floor  to  ceiling  marble  wall 
that  looked  like  a  Mack  tnick 
had  slammed  through  it. 

“The  heavy  stench  of  cordite 
filled  the  air,  which  was  still 
laden  with  fine  debris,  and  I 
didn’t  dare  take  any  notes  for 
I  was  the  only  newsman  up 
there  and  didn’t  want  to  push 
m\^  luck.” 

Doyle  made  five  trips  to  the 
blast  scene,  wading  through  cas¬ 
cading  water,  and  called  in  his 
takes  from  the  lobby.  “On  the 
last  trip  up  at  least  .50  officials 
were  gathered  on  the  fifth  floor. 
-4nd  they  all  w’ore  gold  badges. 
I  was  resting  my  foot  on  a  75 


pound  hunk  of  displaced  mason- 
aiy,  hands  in  pockets,  vrhen  a 
voice  behind  me  asked :  ‘Who  are 
you?’  I  turned  around,  gave  him 
a  look  and  then  turned  back  to 
observe  the  brass.  ‘Hey,’  he  said, 

‘I  said,  who  the  hell  are  you?’  ” 

Eyewitness 

“I  knew  the  jig  was  up,”  says 
Doyle,  sounding  Runyonesque, 
“I’d  been  up  there  for  more  than 
an  hour  getting  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
damage  which  was  important  to 
the  story.” 

The  official  ousted  Doyle  as 
gently  as  St.  Patrick  kicked  the 
snakes  out  of  Ireland,  bellowing 
after  him  as  he  descended  the 
stairs  for  the  last  time,  “And 
don’t  come  up  here  again!” 

Back  at  the  “Pi’ess  Shack,” 
his  inelegant  home  away  from 
home,  Doyle  hardly  had  time  to 
dust  the  concrete  out  of  his  hair 
before  two  of  the  bomb  throwers 
were  grabbed  by  the  FBI  as 
they  did  their  thing:  tossing 
bombs  into  an  Army  truck 
parked  outside  the  69th  Armory 
on  Park  Avenue  South  and  East 
26th  Street.  Two  others  were 
nabbed  later  the  same  night, 
which  was,  according  to  Doyle 
“a  helluva  night  for  news.” 

Doyle,  who  now  wears  cotton 
in  his  ears,  says  that  the  In¬ 
duction  Center  blast  was  almost 
a  repeat  performance  of  the 
Oct.  7th,  1969  fireworks  where 
the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the 
U.S.  Ai  my  Induction  Center  on 
W’hitehall  Street  became  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  thanks  to  the  maraud¬ 
ing  bombardeers.  “And  it’s  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  believe  that 
two  of  the  captured  bombers 
are  now  back  on  the  street,” 
.says  a  puzzled  Doyle. 

Good  examples 

‘These  two  bombings  are  good 
examples  of  the  risks  in  police 
reporting,”  he  says  in  retro¬ 
spect.  “In  the  case  of  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Courts  explosion,  I  could 
just  as  well  have  stayed  on  the 
sidewalk  across  from  the  build¬ 
ing  and  gleaned  whatever  info 
I  could  get  from  spectators.  But 
the  story  wouldn’t  have  gotten 
into  the  paper  until  two  days 
later. 

“As  it  was,  a  repoid  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  police  headquarters 
that  another  lx)mb  was  set  to 
go  off  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building.  I  knew  alwut  it  when 
I  was  mingling  with  the  author¬ 
ities  on  the  fifth  floor.  They 
knew  it  too.  It’s  times  like  these, 
curiou.sly  enough,  that  you  find 
yourself  pi-aying,”  says  Doyle, 
father  of  five. 

But  it’s  not  all  bad.  Doyle 
finds  his  job  to  be  “the  most 
exciting,  most  challenging  of 
any  job  I  can  think  of.  I  live 
and  breathe  every  minute  of  it.” 


He  loves  it  so  much  that  on  one 
of  his  nights  off  he  phoned  his 
editor  asking  for  permission  to 
cover  a  plane  wreck  on  Rlkers 
Island  where  21  died. 

And  he’s  involv'ed  in  his  work. 
“You  remember  the  night  of 
Oct.  17th,  1966?”  he  asks.  “Well, 
twelve  firemen  died  in  a  fire  at 
23rd  Street  and  Broadway.  It 
was  so  bad  that  I  found  myself 
assisting  the  firemen  in  un¬ 
tangling  hundreds  of  yards  of 
hose,  strewn  like  spaghetti  all 
over  the  sidewalk.  I  lieat  the 
opposition  by  90  minutes  on  the 
death  toll  on  that  one.” 

Rogue  eop 

Recently  Doyle  was  cov’ering 
an  assignment  in  Manhattan’s 
Night  Court  and  came  across 
the  arraignment  of  a  dope-sell¬ 
ing  rogue  cop.  “If  there’s  any¬ 
thing  a  police  reporter  must 
have  more  than  anything  else, 
it’s  brass.  Even  a  little  helps. 

“The  cop  was  between  two  de¬ 
tectives,  they  were  the  com¬ 
plainants  in  the  case.  The  as¬ 
sistant  district  attorney  was 
close  by,  apprising  the  judge  of 
the  charges.  Pencil  and  pad  in 
hand,  I  sidled  up  to  one  of  the 
cops.  ‘Tell  me  everything  about 
your  arrest,’  I  jaid.  He  did.  But 
he  couldn’t  remember  the  prison¬ 
er’s  age,  the  correct  spelling  of 
his  name  or  his  home  address.” 

Doyle  turned  to  the  prisoner. 
“Give  me  your  name,  age  and 
address,”  he  demanded  of  the 
startled  prisoner,  who  sang 
better  than  Englebert  Humper- 
dink.  The  assistant  district  at¬ 
torney  was  still  detailing  the 
charges  to  the  judge  as  Doyle, 
as  brassy  as  a  king-sized  spi- 
toon,  made  his  escape  and 
scramble  to  “work  the  phones” 
in  time  to  make  an  edition. 

Born  on  Manhattan’s  West 
Side  and  raised  in  the  Bronx, 
Doyle,  a  born  snoop,  remembers 
that  as  a  boy  he  walked  three 
miles  to  the  home  of  convicted 
(and  later  executed)  kidnapper 
Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann  “to 
see  where  he  built  the  ladder  he 
used  in  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ping.”  It  came  as  no  surprise 
to  his  folks  that  he’d  later 
choose  police  reporting  as  a 
career. 

Up  llirougli  ranks 

After  a  hitch  in  the  wartime 
Merchant  Marine,  Doyle  quit 
the  sea  and  became  a  copyljoy 
with  the  News,  making  $i8  a 
week.  “I  learned  a  lot  from  the 
old-time  police  reporters,”  he  re¬ 
members,  “and  those  who  are 
gone  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves  if  they  could  see  how 
crime’s  increased  today.  They 
had  no  idea  it  would  ever  mount 
to  such  great  proportions.” 

That  was  25  years  ago,  and 
it’s  been  quite  a  while  since 


Doyle  made  $18  a  week.  But 
since  becoming  a  new'sman 
Doyle  has  seen  ver>'  little  sun¬ 
light,  for  he’s  been  on  the  night 
trick  for  22  years.  He’s  fond  of 
toiling  noctumally,  but  he  says 
his  long-suffering  wdfe  of  19 
years,  Frances,  “hates  my  job, 
but  she’s  learned  to  live  wdth 
it.” 

No  wonder  she  hates  it.  Doyle 
lielieves  that  “a  newspaperman 
is  a  newspaperman  24  hours  a 
day.”  He  has  a  police  radio  in 
his  car  and  spends  his  w^aking 
hours  listening  to  police  calls, 
reading  crime  stories  in  every 
paper  he  can  get  his  hands  on 
and  “checking  the  precincts.” 
By  rights  he  should  be  a  charter 
member  of  the  “Dick  Tracy 
Crime  Stoppers.” 

Most  newsmen  make  a  bee¬ 
line  for  home  and  hearth  after 
putting  covers  on  their  type¬ 
writers.  But  not  Doyle.  After 
his  city  desk  gives  him  his 
“good  night”  he  scours  New 
York  looking  for  news.  And 
most  times  he  finds  it. 

Chases  trouble 

A  few  months  ago  he  was 
scouring  the  East  Side  when 
he  saw  a  police  prowl  car,  warn¬ 
ing  light  blazing,  “suddenly 
shoot  in  front  of  me.”  Doyle  fol¬ 
lowed  the  police  car  to  the  scene 
of  a  shooting  in  front  of  a  mid¬ 
town  night  club.  A  rookie  cop 
was  shot  by  two  hoods  after 
they  ran  a  red  light  and  he  (the 
cop)  commandeered  a  cab  and 
chased  them.  When  the  cop 
caught  up  wdth  them  they  shot 
him  fatally.  Doyle  says  he 
“wrapped  up  the  story  in  25 
minutes.” 

He  almost  made  news  himself 
in  July  of  ’67  but  Henry  Ford, 
the  auto  tycoon  and  old  Doyle 
buddy,  cheated  him  out  of  be¬ 
coming  the  subject  of  an  obit. 
After  suffering  a  perforated 
ulcer,  Doyle,  a  stubborn  Irish¬ 
man,  refused  surgery  and  his 
wife  tearfully  called  Ford  in 
Detroit,  imploring  him  to  per¬ 
suade  her  husband  to  go  under 
the  knife.  Ford  called  Doyle, 
who  was  near  death,  and  gave 
him  hell.  Consequently  the  5'10", 
158  pound  newsman  (who 
wishes  he  could  gain  w'eight) 
reluctantly  allowed  himself  to 
be  repaired. 

“Despite  his  great  wealth,” 
says  Doyle  of  Ford,  “he’s  no 
stuffed  shirt.  He’s  not  the  least 
bit  pretentious  and  has  an  in¬ 
tense,  warm  feeling  for  people. 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  to 
be  his  friend.” 

Ford,  who  was  once  giv’en  a 
guided  tour  of  the  News’  city 
room  by  Doyle,  raps  with  the 
ace  snoop  whenever  he’s  in  New 
York.  Both  hang  out  in  a  mid¬ 
town  watering  hole  where  Doyle 
relaxes  after  work. 
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Theft  suspect  freed 
by  reporter’s  probe 


Carson  girl  home  about  the 
time  the  fur  robbery  was  tak¬ 
ing  place. 

Lie  detector  tests,  the  Globe 
footing  the  bill,  were  given  to 


it  is  made  to  prove  a  man  guilty, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
establish  his  innocence. 

“A  person  setting  out  to  prove 
a  man  innocent  must  in  effect 


Boston 

“He  said,  ‘You’re  free.’ 

“It  was  like  somebody  took 
this  tremendous  weight  off  my 
.shoulders.  A  weight  that  I  had 
been  carrj'ing  around  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  The  heavy 
burden  was  gone.  I  don’t  mind 
admitting  to  you  I  cried.’’ 

It  was  a  nightmare  to  Arthur 
A.  Gauthier,  a  hospital  attend¬ 
ant,  until  Boston  Globe  reporter 
Robert  E.  VV'^alsh  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  case.  There  was 
something  about  it  that  bothered 
Walsh,  that  kept  nagging  and 
tugging.  It  wouldn’t  let  go. 

Maybe  Gauthier  was  innocent. 
Maybe  the  man  who  fingered 
him  as  the  prime  suspect  in  a 
January  24  fur  robbery'  had 
made  a  mistake.  It  was  curious 
the  way  Gauthier  had  been  ar¬ 
rested.  He  was  sitting  in  a 
Boston  municipal  courtroom, 
the  complainant  in  the  theft  of 
a  color  tv  set,  when  a  security 
guard  for  the  fur  company 
pointed  and  said,  “There  he  is, 
there’s  the  gunman,  right 
there.” 

Gauthier,  for  his  part,  thought 
he  would  go  out  of  his  mind. 

“I  couldn’t  eat,  I  couldn’t 
sleep,”  he  said  in  a  first-person 
account  of  his  ordeal  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Globe  of  February 
24.  He  had  been  to  a  party  on 


The  facts,  as  Walsh  ferreted 
them  out,  were  these: 

Gauthier  had  gone  to  a 
party  early  in  the  evening,  be¬ 
fore  the  fur  robbery  and  theft 
of  his  tv  set,  with  the  Carson 
girl.  The  party'  was  at  the  home 
of  Malcolm  Hartwell,  a  former 


Frances  Carson,  Floyd  Hartwell  conduct  the  same  kind  of  police 
and  Malcolm  Hartwell.  The  re-  investigation  as  to  prove  the 
suits  were  reassuring,  but  man  guilty. 

Walsh  was  aware  that  poly-  Bob  W'alsh  has  had  a  lot  of 
graph  tests  were  not  permissible  experience  as  a  reporter.  On  the 
as  evidence  in  the  courts.  Globe  staff  for  the  last  12  years. 

About  this  time  he  called  in  he  has  worked  for  the  Hartford 


John  Vaughan  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Defenders  Committee. 
Vaughan  saw  Gauthier  and 
talked  with  him  for  over  three 


professional  football  player  hours  in  the  Charles  Street 


now  a  construction  worker.  The 
people  there  were  Miss  Carson’s 
friends  —  Gauthier  knew  them 
by'  nicknames.  But  W’alsh 
checked  them  out,  one  by'  one, 
and  it  all  began  adding  up  to 
truth  and  innocence  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  man. 

“The  first  person  I  inter¬ 
viewed,”  Walsh  related,  “was 
Mrs.  Gauthier.  She  quickly 
cleared  up  the  questions  alwut 
the  theft  of  the  tv  set. 

“Mrs.  Gauthier  occupies  one 
small  apartment  in  the  house  at 
6  Monroe  Street,  while  her  son 
occupies  a  room  down  the  hall. 
On  the  night  in  question,  on  his 
inv'itation,  she  went  to  watch  a 
tv  show  on  her  son’s  color  tv 
set.  After  watching  one  show 
she  returned  to  her  apartment 
and  went  to  bed  because  she  was 
not  feeling  well. 

“Later  in  the  ev'ening  a  man 
known  to  Gauthier  as  Dusty 
came  into  the  building  and, 
knowing  where  Gauthier  kept 
his  key,  entered  the  room  and 


(Conn.)  Times,  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  and  the 
Daily  Alaska  Em/rire,  of  Ju¬ 
neau,  Alaska. 

He  has  also  found  time  to 
write  two  books — “Your  County' 
Hospital,”  and  “Sorry — No 
Goveinment  Today.”  He  and  his 
wife  Alice  live  at  Marshfield, 
just  south  of  Boston. 


jail.  He  left  feeling  that  Gau¬ 
thier  was  telling  the  truth. 

What  to  do  now?  Walsh  in  his 
account  describes  the  confer¬ 
ences  on  strategy  with  the  at¬ 
torney's  of  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee.  For  one 
thing,  the  Wasp  was  about  to 
sail,  and  when  it  did,  it  would 
take  a  valuable  witness,  Floy'd 
Hartwell. 

Walsh  told  how  District  At¬ 
torney'  Garret  H.  Byrne  as¬ 
signed  his  chief  of  detectives, 

John  Doyle,  to  the  case.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  grand  jury  decision  to 
return  no  bill,  which  meant  that 
Gauthier  was  a  fi'ee  man. 

It  was  John  Vaughan,  the 
lawyer  from  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  who  car-  plaque  to  the  newspaper  and 


Downtown  decay 
series  is  winner 
of  Howard  prize 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record 
won  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
given  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  for  urban  affairs  re¬ 
porting. 

The  Foundation  gave  a  bronze 


ried  the  news  to  Gauthier,  tell¬ 
ing  him,  “You’re  free.” 

Gauthier,  leaving  the  jail, 
couldn’t  believe  his  luck.  “I 
kept  looking  behind  me,”  he 


.$1,000  in  cash  to  be  distributed 
among  those  individuals  who 
contributed  to  the  prize-winning 
stories. 

Peter  B.  Bush,  president  of 


wrote  in  his  Globe  storv.  “I  was  the  Greensboro  News  Company, 


the  night  of  the  alleged  rob-^  took  the  tv,  intending  to  paxN'n 
bery'.  But  how  was  he  going  to  it. 


prove  it?  Who  was  going  to  be¬ 
lieve  him? 

It  was  like  that  for  five  days, 
until  Gauthier  received  a  letter 
from  his  girl  friend  Frances 
Carson,  who  had  gone  to  the 
party  with  him.  She  told  him  to 
keep  up  his  courage,  that  people 
were  looking  into  his  case.  “It 
was  the  persistent  efforts  of  his 
girl  friend,  Frances  Carson,  and 
the  pleas  of  his  mother  that 
finally  convinced  me  that  I 
should  look  into  the  case,” 
Walsh  wrote  in  his  own  first 
person  account  that  apjieared 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  Globe. 

“The  case  actually  involved 
two  unrelated  crimes,”  Walsh 
wrote.  “One  was  the  theft  of  a 
color  tv  set  from  Gauthier’s 
room  at  6  Monroe  Street,  Salem, 
on  the  night  of  Jan.  24,  the 
other  a  robbery  at  Ludwig’s 
Fui'i'iers,  11)  Newbury'  St., 
around  midnight  of  the  24th. 

“It  was  the  theft  of  the  tv  set 
that  brought  Gauthier  to  Boston 
Municipal  Court  on  Jan.  26, 
where  he  was  identified  by'  a 
security  man  as  the  man  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fur  robbery.” 


“Dusty  was  ari'ested  in  the 
South  End  of  Boston  that  same 
night  by'  a  member  of  the  Tacti¬ 
cal  Police  Force  of  Boston. 
Dusty  told  police  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  tv,  and  at  1  a.m. 
Boston  police  notified  Salem 
police  that  a  tv  set  had  been  re¬ 
covered  and  asked  them  to  con¬ 
tact  the  owner  and  have  him  in 
court  Monday  morning. 

“.\t  2  a.m.  Salem  police  noti¬ 
fied  Gauthier  to  be  in  Boston 
-Municipal  Court.” 

Frances  Carson  revealed  why' 
Gauthier,  appearing  in  court, 
had  declined  to  press  charges. 
He  had  been  arrested  himself 
for  armed  robbery  and  decided 
a  little  thing  like  a  tv  set  didn’t 
matter. 

Digging  up  more  evidence  of 
this  sort,  including  statements 
by'  people  who  had  been  at  the 
Hartwell  party  and  remem- 
l)ered  Gauthier  as  a  guest,  Walsh 
l)egan  to  feel  that  Gauthier 
was  innocent.  Floyd  Hartwell, 
son  of  the  party  host  and  a 
marine  aboard  the  S.  S.  Wasp 


actually  waiting  for  some  one 
to  grab  me.” 

-\nd  he  said: 

“I  guess  at  first  I  was  bitter 
about  the  security  guard  who 
identified  me  as  the  fur  robber 
but  after  Franny  (Miss  Carson) 
told  me  how  he  came  up  to  her 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  say  that 
he  was  terribly',  terribly  sorry 
about  what  happened,  I  knew 
I  just  couldn’t  lie  bitter  or  hold 
a  grudge  against  a  man  who 
made  an  honest  mistake.  Today', 

I  honestly'  don’t  hold  a  grudge 
against  him.” 

Gauthier,  in  his  story,  said 
good  things  had  happened  to 
him  since  his  I'elease  February 
20.  Instead  of  going  back  to  his 
hospital  job,  which  he  didn’t 
like,  he  has  obtained  a  construc¬ 
tion  job  undei-  Malcolm  Hart¬ 
well,  which  pays  more.  “I  think 
it  will  be  good  for  me  to  stick 
with  him  (Hartwell),”  Gauthier 
wrote. 

As  for  reporter  Walsh,  the 
Globe  city  desk  said  he  was 
back  on  the  job.  “He’s  a  pro¬ 
fessional,”  said  -Alfred  J.  Mona¬ 
han.  “He’s  at  work.” 

In  beginning  his  account  of 


and  Ben  J.  Powers,  managing 
editor,  handed  out  the  awards. 
The  company  matched  the 
$1,000  prize.  Those  sharing  in 
the  distribution  were  .Jo  Spivey, 
Dorothy  Benjamin,  Ken  Irons, 
Barbara  Ross,  Jim  Schlosser, 
Richard  Benton,  Hugh  Page; 
Dave  Alexander,  city  editor; 
and  Dave  Nicholson,  photogi-a- 
pher. 

Their  articles  were  directed 
to  the  question,  “What  is  the 
biggest  problem  in  Greensboro?” 
The  answer  was:  “Downtow'n 
Greensboro  is  dying.”  The  series 
aimed  to  wake  up  the  leaders 
and  citizeni-y'  to  the  problem. 

A  special  citation  and  $500 
were  awarded  to  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Conrier-Post. 


Kelley  in  «uburh!« 

Frank  Kelley',  who  joined 
NBC-tv  News  in  1962,  after 
having  worked  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  since  19S3, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
NBC’s  Greenwich,  Conn,  bureau, 
covering  Westchester  (N.  Y.) 
and  Fairfield  (Conn.)  counties. 
This  is  the  third  bureau  to  be 


the  Gauthier  case,  Walsh  wrote : 
in  Boston  Harbor,  claimed  he  “The  basic  dilemma  of  the  crim-  opened  in  the  suburbs  by'  NBC 
had  driven  Gauthier  and  the  inal  procedure  is  that  the  easier  News. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

HL.MAMZING  SPORTS 
By  Graiji  Tomkinsoii 


“I  dislike  numbers  and  statis¬ 
tics.  They  don’t  tell  the  real 
story”,  may  seem  an  odd  state¬ 
ment  cominj?  from  a  successful 
sports  writer,  but  it’s  the  way 
Jim  Jones,  sports  editor  of  the 
Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspapers 
feels  about  it. 

He  must  be  doing  .something 
right — he  was  rated  top  New 
Jersey  sports  columnist,  daily 
or  weekly,  in  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  competition 
for  1969. 

Jones,  37,  does  not  ignore 
numbers  and  statistics,  but  he 
feels  they  don’t  necessarily 
represent  the  abilities  or  short¬ 
comings  of  athletes  or  their 
trainers. 

His  writings  are  geared  to  the 
topic  he  likes  best,  people  in 
sports,  and  not  just  the  super- 
stars.  It’s  the  human  element  in 
his  work  which  won  him  the 
NJPA  prize. 

Jones  heads  Ridgewood’s 
sports  department  and  has  on 
his  .staff  a  full-time  assistant,  a 
half-time  writer,  three  stringers, 
and  a  long  list  of  correspon¬ 
dents. 

With  this  staff  he  covers  the 
24  towns  with  22  high  schools 
in  the  Ridgewood  circulation 
area  in  Northeastern  New  Jer- 
.«ey. 

The  Ridgewood  group  is  made 
up  of  three  weekly  papers,  the 
Ridf/ewood  HeraldSeirs,  the 
Sinidny  Ne^vs  and  the  Sunday 
Pont.  Combined  circulation  for 
the  three  ABC-audited  papers  is 
about  53,000.  The  two  Sunday 
papers  are  tab  size  and  the 
Thursday  -  published  Herald- 
News  is  broadsheet. 

('.«>liinin  10  yj'ars  old 

Jones  has  been  writing  his 
column  and  reporting  the  sports 
.scene  for  the  Ridgewood  papers 
since  1960  and  just  last  year 
was  named  sports  editor. 

As  in  virtually  all  communi¬ 
ties,  the  people  in  the  Ridgewood 
area  are  big  on  sports — espe¬ 
cially  high  school  sports — a  fact 
verified  by  readership  surveys 
conducted  by  the  papers. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the 
papers  will  each  carry  any¬ 
where  from  seven  to  nine  pages 
full  of  .sports.  Since  the  Post 
hits  the  Paramus  area  and  the 
News  hits  the  Ridgewood  area, 
the  sports  news  is,  with  some 
exceptions,  different  in  both  pa- 
})ers. 


The  Ridgewood  readers  look 
forward  to  the  papers  to  give 
them  the  scores  on  the  recent 
games  and,  not  surprisingly,  to 
Jones’  commentaries  on  the 
“why’s”  of  the  games. 

He  has  some  ground  rules  for 
himself  and  for  his  .staff  which 
make  for  lively  sports  copy. 
First,  his  biggest  source  of 
sports  news  comes  from  those 
22  high  schools. 

“When  starting  out  writing 
about  sports  on  the  community 
level,”  he  recommended,  “start 
with  the  athletic  directors  at 
the  .schools.  They  know  every¬ 
thing  that’s  happening  in  area 
sports.” 

Likewise,  when  Jones  breaks 
in  a  new  man  for  his  staff  he 
makes  sure  he  meets  the  high 
school  people.  Also  important 
for  his  new  people  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports  or  at  least  a 
demonstrable  liking  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

He  sees  the  high  school  new’s- 
papers  as  an  excellent  recruit¬ 
ing  ground  for  writing  talent. 
It’s  especially  needed  at  the 
Ridgewood  papers  when  on 
some  days  as  many  as  17  games 
may  be  going  at  the  same  time. 

I'scs  the  telephone 

Jones  handles  the  situation  by 
having  correspondents  phone  in 
scores  on  the  four  nights  a  week 
games  take  place.  The  two 
heaviest  are  Tuesday  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  Whoever  mans  the 
phones  knows  the  sports  scene 
and  can  whip  out  good  copy. 

His  correspondents  vary  in 
age  and  occupation.  They  may 
be  stringers  from  other  papers, 
teachers,  or  in  one  case,  a  milk¬ 
man. 

Jones  has  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  devote  single  stories 
to  each  game  and  still  make 
deadline  so  he  groups  scores 
using  natural  divisions,  such  as 
leagues,  with  a  graf  or  two  de- 
v'oted  to  each  game.  These  are 
his  “rap”  stories. 

Because  the  Ridgewood  papers 
live  under  the  guns  of  a  daily, 
competition  in  sj)orts  writing  is 
as  keen  as  in  the  games  being 
reported.  Jones  tries — success¬ 
fully — to  keep  ahead  of  what’s 
happening  not  only  by  reporting 
what  happened  and  why  in  the 
last  game  but  also  reflecting 
what  it  means  for  upcoming 
games. 

“Although  this  type  of  story 


is  a  ‘result’  story,”  he  points 
out,  “we  project  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  showing  what  today’s 
game  means  going  into  tomor¬ 
row’s  and  thereby  keep  the  story 
fresh.  There  are  very  few 
stories  you  can’t  do  this  with.” 

But  the  freshest  aspect  of  the 
Ridgewood  sports  pages  is  the 
twice-a-week  column  Jones  au¬ 
thors,  “Jim  Jones  Sports  High¬ 
lights.” 

He  roams  far  off  the  bases 
looking  for  topics.  One  such 
column  last  fall  described  the 
“Wicked  Witch  of  Baltimore,” 
the  label  Jones  gave  a  lady  at¬ 
tending  a  Mets-Orioles  game 
during  the  World  Series.  He  had 
observed  her  sticking  pins  into 
the  photos  of  each  Mets  player 
as  he  came  to  bat  and  he  wryly 
pointed  out  that  the  Mets  had  to 
overcome  Voo  I)oo  in  their  2-1 
victory. 

The  winning  eolunin 

The  column  which  brought 
him  the  NJPA  award  focused 
on  the  thoughts  and  personality 
of  a  local  basketball  coach  end¬ 
ing  his  worst  season  in  what 
had  been  a  promising  career. 
The  numbers  recorded  the 
losses,  but  the  storj'  was  told 
through  the  thoughts  of  some¬ 
one  who  had  reason  for  reflec¬ 
tion. 

But  it’s  not  only  the  little  guy 
who  gets  space  in  Sports  Side¬ 
lights.  Jones  also  talks  of  local 
people  in  big-time  sports.  Sev¬ 
eral  major  league  baseball  play¬ 
ers  live  in  the  area  and  Bowie 
Kuhn,  Commissioner  of  Base¬ 
ball,  is  a  localite  and  has  been 
featured  in  Jones’  column  (earn¬ 
ing  Jones  a  personal  compli¬ 
ment  from  Kuhn). 

“These  topics,”  Jones  said 
confidently,  “are  the  ones  the 
dailies  can’t  touch.  They  haven’t 
got  the  time  to  get  down  to  the 
grass  roots  level  of  sports.”  He 
knows  that’s  what  his  readers 
look  for  in  the  Ridgewood  pa¬ 
pers. 

“My  column  gives  credit  and 
recognition  where  the  dailies 
cannot”,  he  said,  then  went  on 
to  describe  how  he  sometimes 
editorializes  in  his  column.  “I’ll 
editorialize  when  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  or  where  there  is 
credit  due.  People  look  to  my 
column  to  get  perspective  on  a 
subject.” 

Jones’  penchant  for  speaking 
out  on  issues  and  giving  credit 
to  the  little  guy  has  won  him 
the  respect  of  athletes  and  di¬ 
rectors  alike.  “They  know  I’ll 
give  them  a  fair  shake.  Once 
they  know  you  are  fair  they  will 
respect  you  as  a  pro.”  Some  of 
the  local  sports  people  have  got¬ 
ten  a  hosing  from  larger  papers, 
Jones  noted,  and  they  tend  to 
shy  away  from  newsmen. 

Jones  is  a  pro.  His  style  of 


demonstrating  the  “whys”  of 
sports  finals  leads  him  into  the 
post-game  locker  rooms  where 
he  talks  to  the  people  who  made 
the  game.  He  recommended  al¬ 
ways  talking  to  the  winning  and 
losing  coaches,  because,  as  he 
said,  “they  can  be  pretty  ob¬ 
jective.” 

He  sees  no  change  in  the  way 
sports  news  has  been  written 
over  the  decade.  “Only  the 
sports  have  changed,”  he  added. 

More  and  more,  he  pointed 
out,  so-called  recreation  sports 
— i.e.  skiing,  bowling,  gfymnas- 
tics,  etc. — are  demanding  more 
attention  on  the  pages  where 
baseball,  basketball,  and  foot¬ 
ball  have  reigned  supreme. 

Speaking  about  sports  photo¬ 
graphs,  Jones  said  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  (Ridgewood  uses  reg¬ 
ular  staff  cameramen  for 
sports)  should  also  know  sports. 
“A  good  sports  photographer 
can  anticipate  the  action,”  he 
explained,”  and  he  must  know 
what  to  look  for.  He  will  look 
for  the  unusual — the  emotional 
coach,  the  fans,  and  players.” 

Sports  photographs,  often  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  cliches,  were  de¬ 
fended  by  Jones  who  said  that 
to  people  who  know  sports,  pho¬ 
tographs  are  never  cliches. 

Answering  another  charge 
leveled  against  sports,  that  there 
is  to  much  repetition,  Jones  de¬ 
nied  the  charges  saying,  “I  have 
yet  to  feel  any  repetition.  If  I 
ever  do,  I  will  get  out.”  That’s 
not  likely  to  happen. 

• 

Buys  Minn,  paper 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Jerry  Chapman,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Marshall 
Messeuyer  the  past  four  years, 
has  bought  the  Janesville 
(Minn.)  Aryus,  effective  April 
1,  from  the  father-son  partner¬ 
ship  of  Oscar  and  Gather 
Troldahl.  The  latter  is  general 
manager  of  the  Waseca  Daily 
Herald. 


Jim  Jones 
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Neuharth  named  GM  Post  dosed 


of  Gannett 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Realignment  and  expanded 
assignments  for  four  executives 
of  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  were 
announced  this  week  by  Paul 
Miller,  president. 


Neuharth  Heselden 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  Rochester  news¬ 
papers,  becomes  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Gannett  Company,  which 
publishes  36  daily  newspapers 
in  six  states. 

“Neuharth  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  supervision  of  the  day- 
to-day  operations  throughout  the 
Gannett  Group,”  Miller  said. 
“He  will  work  closely  with  our 
publishers  and  editors  in  all 
areas  of  operations  for  continu¬ 
ing  improvement  of  the  products 
and  profits.” 

.John  E.  Heselden  goes  from 
vicepresident  -  operations,  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  newspa¬ 
pers — the  Democrat  aud  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Titnes-Union,  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Gannett 
Company. 

John  R.  Purcell,  vicepresident- 
finance,  is  now  vicepresident, 
finance  and  administration,  Gan¬ 
nett  Company. 

I>i>iibled  in  mzc 

Grover  C.  Cobb,  vicepresident¬ 
broadcasting,  will  assume  addi¬ 
tional  duties  in  the  group. 

“These  changes  are  being 
made  to  keep  pace  with  Gan- 
nett’s  growing  operations, 
which  have  doubled  in  size  in 
the  last  few  years,”  Miller  said. 

Neuharth,  45,  came  to  Gan¬ 
nett  in  1963  after  19  years  with 
Knight  Newspapers.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  South  Dakota  and 
started  his  career  there  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Associated 
Press. 

Heselden,  49,  has  served  in  a 
variety  of  positions  with  Gan¬ 
nett  since  joining  the  company 
in  19i).'5.  He  had  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Times  and  an  executive 
officer  of  the  New  York  State 


(Continued  from  paffe  9) 


last  eight  or  nine  years  were,  to 
Publishers  Association.  me,  increasingly  unsatisfactory 

Purcell,  38,  joined  Gannett  in  and  more  unpleasant.  More  and 
1968  from  United  Aircraft  Cor-  more,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
po ration  where  he  had  been  as-  so-called  economies  of  a  joint 
sistant  controller.  He  is  a  law  operation  were  being  frittered 
school  graduate  of  the  Univer-  away.” 

sity  of  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  “two-headed 

Cobb,  48,  joined  Gannett  last  management,”  McDonald  said  he 
year.  He  is  a  former  owner-  decided  there  wasn’t  much  fu- 


manager  of  a  radio  station  at 
Great  Bend,  Kansas. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stoek  priees 

Feb.  18  Feb.  25 
(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

.  131/4 

13% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  M'A 

65% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

.  34V, 

35 

Cowles  Communications  . . . 

.  m 

7% 

Crowell  Collier 

.  24% 

25'/, 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  29% 

29% 

Cutler  Hammer 

.  271/4 

24'/, 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  20% 

76 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

83% 

77% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  25 

24'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  B7% 

87% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  . 

.  10% 

101/4 

Gannett  Co.  . 

.  27% 

27% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  49% 

501/2 

Great  Northern  Paper  . 

.  44% 

45% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  45% 

44% 

Inmont  . 

.  12% 

13% 

International  Paper  . 

.  35 

60% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  67% 

72'/, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  371/2 

34% 

North  American  Rockwell 

.  171/2 

17'/, 

Republic  Corp . 

.  21% 

19% 

Richardson  Co . 

.  171/2 

I7'/4 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  29'/, 

29 

Time  Inc.  . 

.  29% 

35'/2 

Times  Mirror 

.  34% 

37 

White  Consolidated 

.  18 

17% 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 


ture  for  his  newspaper.  Agree¬ 
ment  to  separate  was  reached. 
He  set  up  his  own  plant  and 
the  joint  operation  ended  as  of 
August  27,  1966.  On  the  next 
day  he  revived  his  Sunday  paper 
and  on  Monday,  the  Times 
brought  out  the  Chattanooga 
Post.  Again,  Chattanooga  had 
three  weekday  papers  and  two 
on  Sunday. 

Conipclilioii  justified 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction,” 
McDonald  told  the  committee, 
“that  there  is  a  place  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  all  cities  of  com¬ 
parable  size  (228,()()()  city  zone) 
for  a  morning  and  Sunday  and 


In  Baltimore, 
accord  is  near; 
Vancouver,  no 


Digital  Equipment  . 

120'/, 

114'/, 

Domtar  . 

14% 

14% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . . 

23% 

25'/, 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

48% 

43'/, 

New  York  Times  . 

33 

33% 

PKL  . 

7'/, 

8% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

19% 

19 

Wood  Industries  . 

14'/, 

14 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers . 

34'/, 

34 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

42 

41 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

38 

38 

Com  Corp. 

121/4 

I2'/4 

Dow  Jones  .  . 

48% 

44'/, 

Downe  Comms.  . 

13 

I3'/4 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

19% 

21 

Federated  Publications  ... 

24'/, 

28 

Grey  Advtg.  . . 

II '/4 

II 'A 

Hurletron 

5% 

5% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

20% 

20'/, 

Media  General  . 

33 

32'/, 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

19% 

19% 

2 

Photon  . 

II'/, 

12 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

15'/, 

1434 

Ridder  Pubs . 

17'/, 

17% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

11% 

12'/, 

Reports  that  negotiators  were 
close  to  agreement  on  new  con¬ 
tracts  were  current  in  Balti¬ 
more  this  week,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  Sunpapers  and  the 
^ews-American  might  resume 
publication  on  Monday,  March 
2.  The  papers  have  been  closed 
since  pressmen  we.nt  on  strike 
Januai'y  3. 

The  principal  retailers,  who 
have  not  used  any  of  the 
shopper  papers  that  have  been 
started  during  the  strike,  were 
preparing  copy  for  the  dailies. 
Spokesmen  for  the  newspapers 
and  the  unions  indicated  they 
were  optimistic  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  near. 


(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  12'/?  12'/, 

B.  C.  Forest  325/,  321/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  23  231/2 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 30'/i  32 

Southam  Press  .  58  591/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  .23  22% 


New’  press  ordered 

Reading,  Pa. 

A  Goss  press  of  11  units,  cost¬ 
ing  $2.2.5  million,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  for  installation  at  the 
Reading  Eagle  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Rending  Eagle,  Reading 
Times  and  Sundag  Eagle. 


In  Vancouver,  B.C.,  the  shut¬ 
down  of  the  Eun  and  the 
Province  continued  with  no  im¬ 
mediate  promise  of  an  end  to 
the  impasse  that  caused  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.  to  cancel  all  con¬ 
tracts  and  suspend  publication 
February  15.  A  roadblock  in 
negotiations  was  the  company’s 
suit  against  the  mechanical 
unions  for  $75(),()0()  claimed  as 
lost  revenue  due  to  work  slow¬ 
downs. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  declared 
a  strike  to  protect  its  right  to 
benefits.  The  American  News- 
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an  afternoon  and  Sunday  paper, 
both  profitable  and  healthy. 
Both  my  newspaper  and  that  of 
my  competitor  are  better  and 
more  complete  papers  than  those 
of  any  other  city  of  like  size 
where  there  is  a  monopoly.” 

During  the  joint  operation, 
McDonald  said  the  News-Free 
Press  took  the  circulation  lead 
over  the  Times.  The  ABC  report 
for  September  30,  1969  gave 
the  afternoon  paper  62,712  with 
45,522  for  Sunday.  The  latest 
figures  for  the  Times  and  Post 
were,  as  of  September  30,  1968, 
showing  59,391  for  the  morning, 
23,500  evening  and  69,2.38  Sun¬ 
day. 

McDonald  declined  to  say 
whether  his  papers  were  profit¬ 
able  because  “you  do  not  tell 
your  enemy  whether  you  are 
ninning  low  on  ammunition  or 
not.” 

Questioned  about  advertising 
rates,  McDonald  said  the  Times- 
Post  combination  was  being  set 
as  equal  to  whatever  the  News- 
Free  Press  charged  and  com¬ 
mented,  “I  think  they  have  no 
other  purpose  than  either  to 
force  me  back  into  the  joint  ar¬ 
rangement  or  destroy  me.” 


paper  Guild  provided  initial 
funds  to  pay  the  640  members 
up  to  $65  a  week. 

Many  of  the  idled  Pacific 
Press  workers  helped  to  publish 
an  interim  paper,  the  Vancouver 
Express,  issued  three  days  a 
week  and  priced  to  15  cents  a 
copy.  More  than  100,000  copies 
were  being  printed.  Those  who 
work  without  pay  receive  picket 
duty  credit. 

• 

Greenspun  may  buy 
newspaper  from  ITU 

Colorado  Springs 
Negotiations  are  underway 
between  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  H.  M. 
“Hank”  Greenspun,  owner  of 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Euyi  for 
sale  of  the  Colorado  Sjyrings 
Eree  Press  to  him. 

It  is  expected  the  sale  will  be 
completed  by  March  1,  at  which 
time  the  paper  will  be  renamed 
the  Colorado  Sjvrin.gs  Sun,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Greenspun. 

The  ITU  has  supported  the 
Free  Press  as  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  since  1948.  It  also  for¬ 
merly  owned  the  Las  Vegas  Sun 
until  it  was  sold  to  Greenspun 
in  1950. 

• 

Drama  critics  elect 

Los  Angeles 
Dan  Sullivan,  drama  critic 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  L. 
A.  Drama  Critics  Circle. 
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Consumerism 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


We  invite  you  to  participate  in 
this  experiment.”  The  ad,  said 
Michaux,  ran  on  Sunday  for 
maximum  exposure. 

In  discussing  the  results,  he 
stressed  that  the  test  was  rela¬ 
tively  unscientific  in  approach, 
and  inexpensive,  and  that  it 
probably  would  not  yield  stag¬ 
gering  sales  results.  This  turned 
out  to  be  true.  Reactions  of  cus¬ 
tomers  were  “mildly  positive,” 
reasons  for  returns  hadn’t  al¬ 
tered  significantly  and  sales 
were  not  particularly  affected. 

However,  the  tags  proved  to 
he  superb  as  aids  to  .sales  help, 
particularly  in  branch  stores, 
and  the  test  did  produce  “results 
that  warrant  a  more  scientific 
examination  by  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and/or  manufacturers.” 

Maniifacliirers'  role 

Michaux  insists  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  informative  la¬ 
beling  rests  with  manufacturers. 
It  would  be  impossible,  he  said, 
for  a  retailer  to  prepare  and 
attach  appropriate  information 
to  each  item  he  sells. 

Rut  the  most  significant  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  story,  he  explained, 
was  that  Federated  has  now 
pre-empted  government  with  a 
voluntary  testing  program, 
which  doubtless  will  lead  to  a 
better  consumer  market.  “You 
can’t  legislate  (juality  control,” 
he  said,  “but  if  voluntary  action 
isn’t  taken,  it  is  certain  that 
Congress  will  espouse  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  legislate  it  anyway.” 

(The  prediction  was  timely. 
The  next  day,  the  FTC  called 
on  Congress  to  adopt  an  “auto¬ 
mobile  quality  control  act” 
which  would  empower  govern¬ 
ment  to  set  (|uality  control  and 
warranty  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  auto  industry.  The 
agency  bases  its  contention  on 
the  fact  that  the  automobile  is 
an  essential  item — and  consumer 
leverage  in  dealing  with  that 
indu.sti-y  is  minimal.) 

I  nil  pricing 

.4lso  at  the  conference,  Calvin 
Pond  explained  Safeway’s  ef¬ 
forts  at  experimental  unit  pric¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  pending  legis¬ 
lation.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
are  more  than  six  proposals  in 
Congress  for  unit  pricing,  and 
no  one  has  the  facts  on  its  im¬ 
plications.  Some  say  the  idea 
is  too  expensive  for  the  retailer, 
while  others  argue  that  it’s  a 
consumer  necessity.  More  than  a 
dozen  Safeway  stores  are  imple¬ 
menting  a  form  of  unit  pricing, 
and  a  detailed  report  will  be 


available  in  early  summer  on 
the  project. 

Pond  also  described  how  Safe¬ 
way  went  into  an  inner-city  San 
Francisco  black  co-op,  10  blocks 
from  one  of  its  own  stores,  and 
put  it  back  on  its  financial  feet, 
re-training  the  staff  and  refur¬ 
bishing  the  operation.  When  the 
co-op  reopened,  it  got  front-page 
billing  in  the  Chronicle,  and 
more  than  100  other  companies 
in  the  area  joined  in  the  effort 
to  keep  the  co-op  alive.  Today  it 
is  doing  a  $24,000-a-week  busi¬ 
ness,  while  Safeway,  10  blocks 
away,  continues  to  do  well. 

.•Vs  one  business  after  the  next 
jumps  into  the  consumerism  act, 
skepticism  arises  as  to  whether 
these  efforts  become  merely  a 
novel  approach  to  “corporation 
public  relations”  or  whether 
they  are  really  justifiable  in 
fact. 

Betty  Furness  offered  some 
facts,  and  put  them  this  way: 
“You  gave  us  nylon,  but  you 
didn’t  tell  us  it  melts.  You  gave 
us  insect  spray,  but  you  didn’t 
say  it  would  kill  the  cat.  You 
gave  us  plastic  bags,  but  didn’t 
warn  us  that  it  could,  and  has, 
killed  babies.  You  gave  us  de¬ 
tergents,  but  didn’t  tell  us  they 
were  polluting  our  rivers  and 
streams.  And  you  gave  us  the 
pill,  but  didn’t  tell  us  we  were 
guinea  pigs.” 

She  then  went  on  to  display 
five  Coca-Cola  containers  which, 
she  said,  cost  anywhere  from  26c 
to  48c  a  quart,  depending  on  the 
size  bottle  purchased,  and  pack¬ 
ages  of  Kellogg’s  Rice  Krispies, 
which  she  said  ran  in  price  from 
•jfic  to  $1.31,  depending  on  the 
size  container  bought. 

Iiifornialion  sealed  up 

Adding  to  this  was  Peter 
Barash,  staff  adviser  to  Con- 
gre.ssman  Benjamin  Ro.senthal 
(I)-NY),  who  took  a  swing  at 
the  federal  government  for  hold¬ 
ing  back  consumer  information 
in  every  category  of  goods  from 
groceries  to  construction  ma¬ 
terials  for  home  improvement. 
He  predicted  a  rash  of  lawsuits 
by  a  Washington  law  firm  under 
the  “freedom  of  Information” 
statute,  which  would  require 
that  government  release  the 
data.  He  also  said  various  con¬ 
sumer  groui)s  are  working  on 
chalenges  to  rebut  alleged 
fraudulent  broadca.st  advertis¬ 
ing  under  the  “fairness  doc¬ 
trine.” 

I  The  only  voice  on  the  other 
side  at  the  conference  was 
Woodrow  Wirsig,  of  the  Better 
,  Business  Bureau,  who  pro- 
i  claimed:  “Many  officials  in  gov- 
L  eminent  and  numbers  of  con- 
■  sumer  activists  act  on  the  basis 
,  of  emotion  and  prejudice.  They 
‘  are  so  insistent  and  so  highly 


publicized  by  the  media  that  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  assumptions  that 
even  a  large  number  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  become  confused.” 

He  went  on:  “It  is  a  false  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  consumer  has 
the  unquestioned,  unqualified 
right  to  instant  perfection  in 
the  marketplace  .  .  .  An  atmos¬ 
phere  of  suspicion  and  hostility 
toward  business  has  been  fos¬ 
tered  without  establishing  any 
sound  reason.  Business  is,”  he 
said,  “in  deep,  growing  trouble, 
but  synthetic  consumerism  not 
only  aggravates  this  but  also 
deflects  attention  away  from  the 
facts.” 

He  conceded  that  some  busi¬ 
nesses  fail  to  meet  all  their 
consumer  responsibilites,  hut 
saw  this  as  a  problem  that 
consumers  can  handle  them¬ 
selves. 

“Almost  any  product,”  he 
added,  “could  be  made  to  last 
indefinitely  without  servicing, 
but  I  doubt  that  any  consumer 
would  be  willing  to  pay  the  costs 
of  achieving  that  perfection.” 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  is 
a  non-profit,  industry-supported 
organization. 


Fox,  Boston  Post 
owner,  bankrupt 

Portland,  Me. 

John  Fox,  last  owner  of  the 
defunct  Boston  Post,  has  been 
declared  a  bankrupt  in  U.S.  Dis 
trict  Court. 

Fox,  who  gave  his  present 
addi’ess  as  Phillips,  Maine,  filed 
a  voluntary  petition  listing  $3 
777,900  liabilities  and  no  assets. 

The  one-time  wizard  of  the  fi 
nancial  world  acquired  the  Post 
from  the  widow  of  Richard 
Grozier  in  1952  for  a  reported 
$4  million.  He  published  the 
morning  daily  until  it  was  shut 
dowTi  in  1956.  Debts  include  $1 
515,000,  owned  to  the  estate  of 
Mrs,  Helen  D.  Grozier, 

Back  income  taxes  to  the 
federal  goveniment  total  $936, 
000. 

Fox  gained  considerable  at 
temtion  in  1952  when  it  was 
learned  he  controlled  about  one 
eighth  of  the  stock  of  Westem 
Union.  He  sold  most  of  this  in 
terest  when  he  purchased  the 
Boston  Post. 


So.  Carolina  association 
gives  women  fuU  status 


CoLt'MBlA,  S.C.  (the  women).  For  many  years 
Members  of  the  Women’s  Di-  we’ve  welcomed  gals  into  the 
vision  of  the  South  Carolina  news  i-oom  to  compete  on  an 
Press  Association  voted  to  merge  equal  basis  with  the  men  and 
with  the  main  body  of  the  this  (the  merger)  represents 
SCPA.  the  logical  recognition  of  them 

The  Women’s  Division  was  by  bringing  them  into  the  Press 
composed  of  Iwth  wives  and  Association  where  they  will  com 
widows  of  newspapermen  as  pete  without  distinction  and  can 
well  as  female  woi  king  press,  enter  into  press  affairs.” 

An  auxiliary  was  created  for  The  first  action  that  the 
the  wives.  women  will  seek  includes  reor 

Patricia  G.  McNeely,  staff  ganization  of  the  state  writing 
writer  for  the  Colnnibin  Record,  contests,  establishment  of  a 
was  elected  interim  president.  membership  committee  to  bring 
“Women  comprise  from  one-  more  of  the  working  press  into 
third  to  two-fifths  of  the  jour-  SCPA  and  the  establishment  of 
nalists  in  South  Carolina,”  said  seminars  for  reporters. 

Mrs.  McNeely.  “These  female  • 

journalists  compete  on  an  equal  w-.  i...  n  .. 

basis  with  men  evei*y  day  of  the  Etlllion  on  pollution 
year  in  eveiy  phase  of  the  news-  Athens,  Ohio 

paper  business.  Through  the  The  Ohio  University  student 
merger,  we  hope  ito  take  our  newspaper  came  out  Friday 
place  with  the  men  in  providing  (February  20)  with  a  tabloid 
leadership  for  SCP.\.”  special  calling  for  a  massive 

Mrs.  McNeely  and  Mrs.  Wil-  four-prong  assault  on  pollution 
Ham  Fea.ster,  publisher  of  the  “in  order  to  survive.”  The  24 
Union  Times,  are  members  of  page  paper,  the  Post,  contained 
the  SCPA  executive  l)oard.  in-depth  articles  and  editorials 

Edd  Burch,  publisher  of  the  in  preparation  since  last  fall  by 
dreer  Citizen-Times  and  presi-  student  reporters  and  editors, 
dent  of  SCP.4,  is  expected  to  Pictures  and  cartoons  showing 
appoint  a  number  of  women  to  examples  of  industrial,  mine  and 
committees.  auto  pollution  in  Southeastern 

W.  1).  Workman  Jr.,  editor  of  Ohio  and  other  areas  pointed  out 
the  State  and  president-elect  of  the  “life  or  death”  pollution 
SCPA,  said,  “I’m  all  for  them  problem. 
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Tele-leolure  plan 
M’ill  be  eoiitiniied 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  journalism  tele-lecture 
program  begun  early  this  year 
at  Sacramento  State  College  is 
a  continuing  success,  according 
to  Deane  Robertson,  department 
head.  The  series  probably  will 
be  extended  into  the  following- 
college  year. 

Other  departments  here  are 
interested  in  the  program  which 
brings  panels  of  experts  into 
the  classrooms  for  discussion 
periods  conducted  over  tele¬ 
phonic  conference  calls. 

Reporters  followed  editorial 
writers  in  the  series  with  R.  W. 
Apple  Jr,  \('w  York  Times,  and 
Hugh  Sidey,  Washington  bu¬ 


reau  of  Time,  si)eaking  long-dis-  ' 
tance  and  then  answering  class-  I 
room  questions. 

Interest  has  spread  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Robertson  said.  He  cred¬ 
ited  E&P’s  story  on  the  pre¬ 
miere  tele-lecture  with  a  recent 
inquiry  from  Nils  B.  Treving,  | 
of  the  Bonnier  Group,  Scandi-  i 
navian  publisher’. 

• 

I 

News  duly  manager 

Robert  W.  Matthews  has  been 
appointed  news  duty  manager,  j 
NBC  News,  it  was  announced  ! 
by  Richard  C.  Wald,  vicepresi-  ; 
dent,  NBC  News.  Matthews  be-  | 
gan  his  news  career  with  the  ; 
Baltimore  Afro-American  news¬ 
papers  in  1948  and  became  mag¬ 
azine  editor. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl  NCEMENT.S 

Appraisers— (.on  sultants 

Newspaper  Manat'ement  Available! 
Phil  Turner  Associates 
4:i(l  E.  VeriluKo  Ave. ,  Suite  1 
Keautiful  Downtown  Burbank  SH.jOl 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  i)ur-  i 
poses.  Sensible  fees,  BriK’hure.  M.  R.  ; 
Krehbiel,  Box  S8  Norton.  Kans.  6T6r>4. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
■with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
If  you  have  know-how  anil  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  2-2nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


ISeuspaper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  .509,  Rosc-burtr.  Oregon  97470 


The  DIAL  Ajrenc.v,  1.50.5  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 491101.  Ph:  849-742-2. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service 
Abliott  E'.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  8.86-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 

30,5  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267  i 
Montgomery  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  T’urchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (.AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 

write  Bi>-X  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33315  No  obligation,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1S9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


.AWOl  M.E.MENTS 

IS’eu'spaper  Brokers 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
.Sales-Ajipraisals-Consultation 
191  N.  Euclid,  iqdand,  Calif.— 91786 

NEGOTIATORS  for  ti’ansfer  of  news¬ 
paper  proiierties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspajiers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  3.5902.  Ph:  (.AC  205)  546-3337. 

preserve  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  news|iai>er  sale. 
Newsjiaiier  Service  Company.  Inc.  P.O.  i 
Drawer  1242.8,  Panama  Citv,  Florida  ' 
32401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  , 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building  ! 

Washington.  1)  C.  200U4  ' 

(AC  2(12)  N.Ational  8-11:13 

.JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER  j 
Western.  Mi<l*Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim.  Ca.  92806 


ISeivspapers  For  Sale 

nrOHLY  PROFITABLE.  exciting 
second-class  controlled  circulation 
monthly  newspa|>er  magazine  serving 
three  New  England  towns  near  the 
very  desirable  southern  N.H.  l)order;  ! 
Ti-year  growth  record.  Available  only 
l)ecause  of  other  family  interests,  with 
or  without  real  estate  and  e<iuipment. 
Box  2:ir>,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  DAILY 
You  can  own  it  w’ith  $50,000  down 
plus  working  capital  at  2Vj  times  gross 
if  you  have  experience  to  make  most 
of  it.  Com]>lete  rotary  letterpress  plant. 
Gi>od  Area  3  county-seat.  Box  228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL,  OLD  WEST  VA,  DAILY— 
Your  chance  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Quick,  easy  purchase  ix)ssible. 
Contact:  Oral  S.  Pflug,  157  N  Third 
St.,  Steul>enville.  Ohio— 43952.  (AC  614) 
AT  3-3421. 

SMALL  NEWSPAPER  OWNERSHIP 
opportunity.  Midwest  outfit  has  three 
or  four  smallish  weeklies  just  crying 
development.  Unburdenocl  with  obso¬ 
lete  plants:  offset  page  paste-up-ready 
equipned.  Now  doing  $27M-$38M; 
should  be  $40M-$50M  volume.  Part  or 
total  ownership  for  right  “family 
team*’  type,  with  moilest  few  thousand 
inflated  dollars  to  invest.  We  need 
working-management  help.  If  you  fit 
I  and  ilon’t  want  to  work  for  “other 
I  fellow”  all  your  life,  write  Box  246, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeu-spapers  For  Sale 

NO  POLLUTION.  SMOG 
OR  CONGESTION  HERE 
But  in  Northern  New  England  there 
is  a  modern,  offset  weekly  that  is  very 
profitable.  Gross  in  1969  was  over 
$140,000.  Circulation  over  5,000  ABC. 
Paper  was  built  on  modern  ideas  and 
is  largest  in  its  county.  Box  245,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ANXIOUS  TO  BUY?  Eight  good  week¬ 
lies  available:  5  in  N.Y.  State,  3  in 
New  England.  Prices  range  from  $50M 
to  $400M.  Goixl  terms  to  right  party. 
Contact  H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sumner 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


WEEKLY  serving  military  base.  $.38M 
gross  -net  10  percent.  Editorial  mat¬ 
ter,  distribution  provided.  Printed  on 
contract.  Excellent  man/wife  opera¬ 
tion.  $30M  with  $5M  down.  Zone  5. 
Box  302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  WEEKLY  and 
real  estate;  $7,500  down;  gross  $48M 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE,  1415  E.  Univer¬ 
sity  Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz. — 85201. 

VERY  PROFITABLE  Western  Offset 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly,  $25,000 
down  for  $100,000  gross.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim  Cal.  92806. 

.STRONG  MIDWEST  WEEKLY  offset 
newspaper:  grejss  $80,000;  printed  in 
centnil  i>lant;  also  does  commercial 
Planting  with  new  11  x  17  off.set  press 
with  camera  and  i>late  burner.  Good 
money-maker:  other  interests  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Box  314,  Editor  &  Puldisher. 


AVAILABLE 
Newsiia|)ers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities,  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP.  Northern  Ohio, 
offset;  printing  own  and  outside  imb- 
lications.  .$90,000  gross —nets  $23,000 
liefore  depreciation.  Price;  $80,000: 
$15,000  down.  Box  306.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

$12,000  DOWN  buys  souiul.  exclusive 
$42,000  letterpress  weekly  in  beautiful 
Northern  California.  .Mild  climate.  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 

78-YEAR-OLD  WEST  TEXAS  offset 
weekly  for  sale-  -$.50M  class;  excellent 
net.  Only  ))aiKT  in  county.  Box  323. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISeuspapers  Wanted 

$IO-$20.000  I)OWN  rural  or  suburban 
weekly.  Zones  7-8-9.  808  Jo  .Anne. 

Roseville.  Calif.— 95678. 


Fuhlieations  Ftpr  Sale 


LIKE  GOLF? 

Monthly  golf  newspaper  zeroed  in  on 
the  nation’s  itl  i>articipati()n  sport. 
F'fwitla-based.  W'ide  circulation.  Profit¬ 
able.  50t-c  available  for  active  or  in¬ 
active  iiartner.  $12,000.  Write  Box  297, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEV>.SPAPER  .SERVICES 

Features  Available 

CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE 
Quarterly,  seasonal,  36  FUNNY  panels, 
18  two-columns,  18  1-coIumn,  varying 
depths  .  .  .  the  perfect  filler.  Current 
issue  being  mailed  to  250  subseriliers 
including  many  Week-end  Magazines. 
Mats,  Glossies.  Our  9th  year.  Testi¬ 
monials  galore.  Inexpensive.  Gates 
Features,  Inc.,  35-63  88th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y. — 11372. 

WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLGA  will 
increase  your  readership.  In  over  150 
newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form.  First 
month  trial  FREE.  Write:  Queen  City 
Publishers.  724  S.  Braun  St..  Denver. 
Colo.— 80228. 

“CHIC  CHAT"  Proven  on  metro  ilaily 
for  two  years:  gr<M>ming.  fashion, 
make-up  hints.  Rates  on  request.  Box 
322.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE.S 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn^  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.Y.  10007. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


ATF  Model  B  Keyboard,  Photo  Unit 
and  6  Type  Fonts.  Recently  overhauled. 
Best  offer.  Ph:  (312)  438-2398. 


niREE  LINOTYPES:  Comet— S4SI37 
— one  magazine,  two  molds;  model  31 
— S2t59647 — four  magazines.  four 
molds:  model  14 — Sif 42012 — three  mag¬ 
azines,  four  molds.  All  microtherm 
electric  ix>ts,  Margach  feeders,  etc.  In 
excellent  condition  and  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  until  our  recent  conversion. 
Attractively  priced.  The  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor.  Greenville  N.C.  (AC  919)  752-6166. 


3  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS:  two  12- 
pt.  recording  machines  and  one  8-pt. 
reproducer:  all  three  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Friden  serviceman  will  verify. 
Priced  at  $1,100  each,  or  three  for 
$3,000.  (jan  be  seen  in  cneration.  Del- 
marva  News.  Selbyvilie.  Dela.- — 19975  ; 
or  ’phone  (302)  436-8284,  or  (301)  352- 
5225. 


LINASEC  I  COMPUTER  with  all  nec¬ 
essary  attachments  for  Linofilm  Quick 
and  hot  me’i.al  Tape  processing — $16.- 
000 :  one  Fairchild  2-magazine  Justify¬ 
ing  Perforator:  one  SP  15  Repro  T’ress. 
J.  D.  Vail  Jr.,  Vail-Balloii  Press, 
Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — 13902. 


FOR  SALE — 9  Star-Parts  Auto-Perfs, 
1  non-counting,  2  counting — $1,200 
each.  Write  or  call  (Tharles  Kiser, 
Weaverville,  N.  C.  (AC  704)  645-3533. 


FRIDEN 

JUSTOWRITERS 

All  Mndrls 
Fully  Rebuilt 

It'.  Jl’AA  Press  Wire.  LCC-C,  LCC- 
VF.  LCC!-S.  SiH'cial  machines  avail¬ 
able  fur  input  to  comi)uters.  Compu- 
graphics,  Mergenthaler.  Photon  .A-M 

Call  Ron  Wollman,  (212)  );73-930l) 

I.O.A.  DATA  CORP 

o'Cl  Lafiiyette  St..  N.Y.C.  lOoo:! 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES  avail¬ 
able  on  our  leases  or  easy  pay  con¬ 
tracts.  We  stock  supplies  for  cold  type 
composinj?  .machines.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29.  Berlin. 
Wise.  54923  or  18  W.  22.  N.  Y.  10010. 


NEAR-NF2W  $3500  Fisher  processor  for 
photo-typesettinjr  paper,  Moilel  A  (12^') 
$2250:  Autotypist  with  I'TS  cwline. 
near  new— $1350;  assorted  Photon  713 
tyiH?  strips — $75  each:  Photon  713 
Matrix  drum— $750:  Photon  713  point 
s’ze  lens<‘s.  6  and  14-point  $195  each: 
Welch  3852  transmission  light  source 
$400.  Jiistowriter  reproducers,  under 
maintenance,  8  Galvin.  8  Bell  Gothic. 
10  Rook  $1000  each,  available  April. 
Write  Northwest  Photo  Type.  4308 
Jones  Ave.,  N.E..  Renton,  Wash. — 
98055. 
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MACHINKKY  &  SI  PPIJES 

Composing  Hoorn 

JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCER  9  pt. 
Gal.  $1,000.  LCC-VF  with  5  program 
panels  and  8  cams  with  stand  $3,000. 
Excellent  condition.  (609)  428-8994. 

PHOTON  560  phototypesetting  machine 
■  excellent  condition — right  and  wrong 
reading  prisms — pi  mat  attachment — 
2  film  magazines — 2  paper  tape  readers 
'  spare  parts.  5  eight  (8)  channel 
Kriden  Flexowriters  with  Formaliners 
— 1  year  old.  2  Teletype  DRPE  240 
characters  i>er  second  paper  tape 
punches.  1  Digitronic  automatic  tape 
spooler  for  photoelectric  reader.  Con^- 
tact  Joseph  Dupre.  Inforonics  Inc..  146 
Main  St.,  Maynard.  Mass. — 01754 — Tel: 
617.897-8815. 

MATTING  8.5-100  LINE  Halftones? 
You  can  with  jm.IHiralumin  Base.  Ask 
Jack  M(K>re.  R.  1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


JUSTOWRITERS— new  1969,  lOpt.  re- 
conler-8pt.  reproclucer  $2400  each; 
$4400  pair.  Maz,  Box  266,  Leominster,  | 
Mass.— 01453. 


JUSTOWRITERS-  12  pt.  and  10  pt.  j 
Recortlers.  9  pt.  Reprcxlucers  (2),  1  i 

Motor  Punch.  Both  Recorders  have  card 
readers  and  rc'winds.  4  Tables.  Perfei't  ' 
for  small  weekly  looking  to  offset.  Will 
sell  as  ;'»aclvage  $4100;  pair  for  $2500 
with  Motor  Pun^h  or  other  pair  $2200. 
Call  or  write  L(*ader,  Box  1771,  Point  ’ 
Pleasant  Beach.  N.J.  08742.  (201)  899-  i 
1000. 

HEADLINER  FONTS 
Bought — Sol<I  -E'xchange<l 
.Send  for  details.  TyjjeMaster  Ex-  i 
change.  4842-G  Dempsey,  Encino,  Calif. 
—91316. 


MACHINKKV  &  SI  PPLIES 

Mixcellaneous  Machinery 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  22%"  ' 
cutoff,  water-cooled,  $1,250 :  also  Nolan  1 
,  3-ton  gas  stereo  pot  with  pump  for  j 
I  autoplate,  side  spout,  $1,250;  both  j 
$2,250 ;  Model  D  Intertype  display  pig 
;  fe^er,  two  full  magazines,  6  lower 
splits.  9  fonts  mats.  13  to  36  pt.,  $500; 
Elrod,  pig  feeder,  10  molds.  $300; 
curved  plate  router,  works  fine,  for 
22%"  cut-off,  $195;  curved  mat  scorch¬ 
er.  $50  ;  Sta-Hi  scorcher,  $50  ;  Hoe  mat 
roller,  3  HP.  full-page,  with  humidty 
tight  mat  cabinet,  $125;  Rouse  vertical 
mitre,  $75;  Nolan  plate  finisher,  used  ! 
;  about  18  months,  $225;  approximately  j 
8  pages  plastic  base  .765,  for  mounting  i 
j  shell  casts.  30%  of  cost;  type  and 
cases:  190  capacity  galley  cabinet,  2 
■  and  3  col. ;  several  tons  stereo  metal. 

The  Bryan.  Ohio,  Times,  419-636-1111.  I 
'  Ford  Cullis. 

HEADLINER,  model  800— $400 ;  David-  j 
son  offset  job  press,  10  x  15 — $300.  ' 
News-Bulletin,  Brookfield.  Mo. — 64628. 


FOR  .«;ale 

NEWSPAPER  STACKERS 
2  Sta-Hi  Metro  Models 
1  C-H  Counter-Stacker 
Excellent  condition — reasonably  pricer! 
Write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEW.SPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64180 
(ACi  8161  221-9060 


Fo//eT(i'ii(7  goad  cquit^nent  'retired' 
h\  offset  concersioH : 

Interty|)e  B  with  TTS  $745;  Rotary 
Shaver — $405;  Router-Planer  $145  ; 

Hammond  Glider  Saw — $105  ;  Universal 
Monotalmlar  Broach-  $105.  The  Ex- 
Iiress.  Red  Oak,  Iowa — 51566. 


Material  Far  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 

PASTE-UP  BORDERS 
All  solid_ border  material  from  1-pt.  to 
18-pt:  65c  per  roll;  volume  discounts 
on  top  of  this  low  price.  All  shipments 
Iirepaid  and  all  orders  filled  promptly 
from  our  fresh  inventory.  Write  Mc¬ 
Cann  &  Marsh,  Inc.  62  14th  St.. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. — 26003. 


M isrellan eitus  M arh i n ery 

BEST  OFFER  TAKES  ALL 
Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller 
Nolan  full  page  Flat  Caster 
Hammond  Plate  Shaver 
Hoe  stereo  plate  Proof  Press 
Metal  Pot,  36"  I.I)..  Gas  Fired 
Hartzell  Spaceband  Cleaner 

Contact  Bob  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Times 


Perforator  Tape. 

NEW  ST.\TIC-FREE  pref  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Phottrengrarinp 

KLISCHOGR.APH  K15I.  in  excellent  I 
condition,  ‘retireil’  by  offs<*t  conversion 
$il!l5.  The  Express,  Red  Oak.  Iowa  I 
51566. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  Delivery — 23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins. 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon-  i 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  874- 
6880. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


.M.4(:H1NERY  &  SI  PPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 

24  page  DITPLEX  STD.  TUBULAR 
press  No.  T-633,  all  or  part,  available 
about  April  15.  Quarter  folder.  Two 
color  fountains.  Side  register  top  deck. 
Extra  rollers,  roll  shafts,  spare  parts, 
complete  Stereo.  Basic  press  installed 
new  in  1947.  Excellent  condition,  regu¬ 
lar  Goss  inspection.  Write  Hal  'Tanner 
Goldsboro  News-Argus,  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

27530  or  phone  (919)  734-440L _ 

5  CLINE  reels,  tensions,  pasters,  col¬ 
umnar  mounted  to  l)e  removed  from 
Goss  Anti-Friction  press,  available  im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  HEADLINER  Double  Balloon 
h'ormers  for  Mark  II  press;  fits  22% " 
or  23  9/16"  cut-off.  G«>rge  O.xford,  Box 
8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


M.U’.HINEKY  &  .SrPPElES 

Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
23%"— 22%"— 23-9/16" 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y,  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Huy 

HOEJ-CLINE  REEL.  Tension  and  dry 
glue  Paster  (R-T-P)  approximately  15 
to  20  years  old.  Serial  numbers  vintage 
of  #1986  to  #1996.  Serial  numla-r  is 
on  reel  shaft.  Call  collect  (213)  787- 
4103,  John  Vondersaar. 


HELP  W.\>TEI) 
Academic 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  TEACHER 
on  J-staff  of  ten;  university  10,000- 
plus  enrollment.  Zone  3,  starting  Sept. 

1.  Salary  for  9-month  academic  year: 
instructor — $8  to  $9,000  ;  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor — $10,000  minimum;  associate  pro¬ 
fessor — $12,000  minimum.  Must  have 
demonstrable  evidence  of  professional 
photographic  ability.  Instructor  should 
have  Master’s — at  least  have  Bachelor’s  I 
— and  be  qualified  to  do  graduate  work  | 
while  teaching.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  222  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


MESA  COLLEGE  neetls  Graphic  Arts 
Instructor.  Minimum:  B.A.  degree  and 
five  years’  work  experience  with  offset 
printing.  Contact  A1  Goffretli,  Mesa 
College,  Grand  Junction.  Colo.-— 81501. 


AMBITIOUS  PERSON  wanted  to  join 
two  other  faculty  memliers  in  buihling 
Journalism  Department  at  rai>idly-ex- 
panding  Midwest  college.  Prefer  M.A. 
with  several  years’  ex’.wi'ience  in  com¬ 
munity  suburban  area.  Reply  to  Box 
39,  Mankato  State  College,  Mankato, 
Minn.-  -56001. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER  on  J-staff 
of  ten  :  university  10,000 — plus  enroll¬ 
ment.  Zone  3,  starting  Sept.  1.  Salary 
for  9-month  academic  year:  instructor 
-$8  to  $9,000:  assistant  professor — 
$10,000  minimum:  associate  professor 
— $12,000  minimum.  Minimum  re<iuire- 
ments:  Master’s  degree  in  Journalism 
or  allied  field  with  professional  or 
teaching  experience.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Bo.x  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

Daily 

newspaper  in 
the  fastest- 
avowing 
Metro  Area 
of  Zone  3 


lllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

1 

= 

Here’.s  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  with  experience  in  all  pha.ses 
of  new.spaper  publishing  to  better 
himself  and  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  with  an  organization  that  is 
established,  well-organized.  and 
starting  on  an  era  of  prosperity 
that  is  tinlimited.  Salary  will  be 
discussed.  Vacancy  has  been 

brought  about  by  itromotions  and 
retirement. 

M 

Urntl  resume’  and 

= 

references  at  once  to 

= 

BOX  .333, 

EDITOK  &  1*1  BI.ISHKK 

Your  confidence  res/tected 

= 

= 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilli^^ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  ' 

Excellent  oiqKU-tunity  for  man  with 
capability  and  exiterience  to  administer 
a  rotary  offset  printing  plant  si>e<-iali7.-  I 
ing  in  newspaiiers  and  circulars.  ^ 
Unique  op|M>rtunity  with  large  growth 
potential.  Sen<l  resume  an<l  salary  de-  ^ 
sired  to;  President,  Allied  Ptg.  Corp.,  ■ 
183  William  St..  Englewood.  N.J. —  | 
07631.  (.4C  201)  567-8200. 


FLORIDA  CALLING  for  a  young  man 
ready  to  manage  a  l)each  area  weekly. 
Strong  on  sales,  circulation.  No  back- 
shop  worries.  $150  week.  Box  9457, 
Treasure  Island,  Fla. — 33740. 

SUBURB.XN  WEEKLY  in  Western  Pa. 
can  offer  top  earnings  to  a  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  manager.  Must  have  previous 
management  exjwrience  in  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  or  newspa|>ers.  $25,000  ba.se  plus 
incentives.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x  214, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  cir¬ 
culator  who  has  successful  background 
preferably  on  more  than  one  newspa¬ 
per.  MEl&S  operation  in  Zones  1  and 
2.  Interesting — challenging.  Salary: 
bonus;  expense  allowance.  Good  future. 
Give  full  information  in  your  reply. 
Confidential.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISTRICT  CM.  with  solid  metro  Home 
Delivery  experience,  needed  for  im¬ 
mediate  opening  as  a  result  of  recent 
promotion.  Excellent  advancement  po¬ 
tential.  Moderately  large  metropolitan 
M&S  in  Zone  2.  Reply,  including  pres¬ 
ent  salary,  to  Box  292,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation  I 


EXPANSION  PROGRAM  provides  for  1 
two  additional  Sui»ervisors  and  one 
Area  Manager  for  new  territories.  Ad-  I 
yancement  opportunities  are  excellent  | 
if  you  are  ‘take-charpre'  men  who  can  ; 
protluce.  Box  320,  E<iitor  &  Publisher.  ' 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Lai-fre,  fast-prrowinpT  Southeast  morninpr  | 
paler  is  .seekint?  a  City  Circulation  | 
Manajjer.  Job  will  involve  total  respon-  | 
sibility  for  circulation  in  the  city  in-  i 
cludinjT  authority  for  lersonnel. 

Job  is  open  lK*?ause  of  promotion  and  I 
re<|uires  a  hardnlrivin^r  i>erson  with 
proven  track  record.  | 

Write,  .rivin.?  full  details  of  past  ac-  | 
complishrnents  anil  salary  re<iuirement8  ; 
to  Box  360,  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

AREA  1 — Exceptional  opiM>rtunity  with 
moniin^r  and  eveiiinjr  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  for  ex|>erience<l  circulation 
inanavrer.  Excellent  |H>tential  with  es-  | 
tablisheil  indei»endent  newspaper  in 
still  jrrowinp:  industrial  northeastern 
city.  Carriers,  motor  routes  and  U.S.  | 
mail  delivery.  Late.st  miMlern  mechani-  i 
cally  e<iuip|>e<l  department.  Send  | 
iesume  with  full  particulars.  Box  351, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  | 

CIRCULATION  SALES  (MANAGER) 
Director,  sui>ervisor,  head  h<)ncho.  you 
rame  it,  you  pret  the  title.  What  we’re 
after  is  a  field-orienteil  sales  >ruy  who 
jrets  his  kicks  from  having  the  d<K>r 
slammeil  on  his  f(K)t  but  still  walks 
away  with  the  order.  ! 

We  have  one  of  the  lM*st  «*ditorial  prod-  . 
ucts  in  Area  5.  lK)th  daily  and  Sunilay. 
()|>eration.  staff-wise  and  promotion- 
wise  we've  >rot  the  pros.  What  we  nee<l  | 
is  a  .savvy,  younu-i<lea  type  to  inspire 
our  field  oi>eration  with  leadership  and 
team  execution. 

Our  two-year  LToals  are  l.OOo  increase 
daily  and  Sumlay  althouvrh  if  it  takes 
three  we  won’t  <tuibble.  By  11180  we 
want  to  l>e  at  48.000  daily  and  60,000 
Sunday.  We’re  not  afraid  to  pay  a 
pnslucer.  Plus  all  the  frinpre  stuff  or 
b<'tter.  S<*nd  your  resume  and  re<iuire- 
ments.  Don’t  send  it  if  you're  slow, 
lazy,  or  looking  for  a  soft  deal.  This 
is  a  fast  track!  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  338,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CAassi fied  .4d rerlising 


OPPORTUNITY! 


One  of  the 

for  a  dynam- 
nation*.S  a^Kressive 

classifietl  ad- 
vertisinpc  man- 
^rpntOSI-  a^er.  He  must 

be  a  winner 
lo^^papprs  with  that  in¬ 
born  instinct 
to  always 
come  out  on 
top,  no  matter  how  tuutrh  the  en¬ 
counter. 

If  you  think  you  can  fill  the  job 
anti  have  proven  yourself  in  a 
comi>etitive  market,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you.  Confidential  han- 
tllinjr  assured  hy  one  of  the 
nation’s  >rreatest  newspai>ers  in 
an  excitinK*  soaring?  market— 
Zone  6. 

Send  full  re.sume  and  salary  re- 
(luirements  to 

Box  353 

Editor  &  Publisher 


tfreatest 

newspapers 


Display  Advertising 


CALIFORNIA 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Experienced  .  ,  .  qualified  .  .  .  aggres¬ 
sive.  Salary:  $lS-$2.iM  .  .  .  plus 

l)oniiscs.  fringes.  1970  potential  35/ 
40M.  Availability  and  complete  resume 
fir.st  letter.  Box  230,  Rlitor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


>  DISPLAY  AD  .«!ALE.=iMAN— Young, 

I  aggressive,  experience,  strong  in  lay- 
!  out,  for  a  i0.500-plus  in  Southern 
I  Oregon.  Must  ha%e  management  po- 
I  tential.  Salary  commensurate  with  abil- 
I  ity.  Position  available  April  1.  Write 
;  C.  J.  Moore  Grants  Pass  Daily  Cour- 
j  ier.  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 


Display  Advertising 


5,000  CIRCULATION.  DAILY  in  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  needs  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man-manager.  We’ll  pay  $150-a-week 
or  salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
experience.  Paper  is  growing ;  in¬ 
dustrial  park  development ;  water  rec¬ 
reation  bountiful :  close  to  city.  Genuine 
opportunity  for  some<jne  who  wants  to 
grow  with  the  business.  Box  303,  Ed- 
itor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES— FLORIDA 
Prospering  S.  E.  Florida  daily  seeking 
someone  with  2  to  3  years’  newspaper 
display  experience  to  grow  with  us. 
Resume  and  salary  to  Box  SI 9,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  No.  Calif.  19M  daily.  Minimum  10 
years’  experience  with  proven  sales 
ability.  Good,  dependable  family  man 
to  fit  into  staff  of  same.  Excellent 
state  college,  outdoor  paradise.  Write: 
Advertising  Director,  Enterprise-Rec- 
,  ord,  Chico.  Calif. — 95926. 


(Aassi fied  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

witn  good  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  beautiful  resort  ' 
Lake  Area  of  Centr.al  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive, 
old  established  community  of¬ 
fering  excellent  school,  col¬ 
lege,  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities; 

AND,  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area, 
with  loads  of  shopping  facili¬ 
ties,  and  it  adds  up  to 
“IDEAL  LIVING.”  We’ll 
move  into  a  new  modern  offset 
plant  this  summer,  and  are  a 
progressive,  growing  organi¬ 
zation  In  the  communications 
field.  Loads  of  potential  for 
the  right  man  for  advance¬ 
ment  into  top  management 
level  on  one  of  our  several 
enterprises. 

We’ll  consider  second  man  on 
a  larger  paper  who  is  ready 
to  move  up.  Starting  salary 
can  he  in  the  five- figure 
bracket,  plus  incentive,  bo¬ 
nuses. 

Please  send  complete  resume 
including  educational  back¬ 
ground,  salaries  earned,  and 
all  references  to  Box  287,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  and  personnel — all  categories.  See 

our  ad  under  ‘Display  Advertising.’ 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  two 
offset  weeklies  in  adjacent  towns.  Ex¬ 
cellent  money,  lovely  growing  com-  ; 
munities;  great  opportunity  for  future 
with  dynamic,  progressive  group.  Ste-  ‘ 
phen  Neal,  Community  Press,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  545,  King.  N.C.— 27021.  : 
(AC  919)  983-3109.  j 

YOUNG  PUBLISHER  of  small,  on-the- 
move  weekly  group  seeks  exjjerienced, 
mature  hustler  to  take  over  as  ad  man¬ 
ager — 1  man  job,  as  well  as  helping  in 
offset  production.  Fantastic  opportunity. 
Fringe  l)enefits.  Beautiful.  small, 
country  community  living  30  minutes 
from  large  city.  Box  217,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 

POTENTIAL  UNLIMI’TED! 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  exec¬ 
utives  and  forward  looking  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  “Instant”  manager’s  i>osition 
available  to  high  producer-manager 
type  person!  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies,  600,000  distribution.  Excellent 
compensation  program,  all  fringes. 
Complete  information  on  experience 
and  background  required.  Jeanne  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Personnel  Manager.  Hollywood 
Citizen-News.  Hollyw(K)d,  California. 

LIFE-TIME  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  salesman  with  several  years 
of  experience  to  join  expanding  staff 
of  a  le.vding  New  England  daily.  Must 
have  sales  ability,  be  strong  on  copy 
and  layout.  Advancement  opportunities 
—top  wages — superior  company  bene- 
its.  Give  complete  details  in  reply. 
Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F.XCITIXG  CHALLENGE  M 

.4ND  OPPORTUNITY  M 

as  part  of  the  management  team  = 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  West-  '  m 
ern  Division,  PIONEER  PRESS,  INC.  ;  g 
13  well-established  weeklies  in  booming  g 
western  and  northwestern  suburbs  of  = 
Chicago.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes.  ^ 
Man  we  are  looking  for  must  have  a  = 
proven  space  sales  record,  be  grounded  = 
in  classified  l)e  strong  on  local  retail  ^ 
promotions,  be  vested  in  planned  ad-  ;  = 
vertising.  layout  and  copywriting.  He  p 
will  head  department  wliich  includes  |  g 
two  area  managers  for  retail  display,  p 
classihed  manager,  ’phone  room  su-  ^ 
pervisor  and  a  sales  staff  of  25.  For-  ^ 
ward  resume  in  strict  confidence  to  = 
John  Hooper.  Assistant  to  Publisher,  |  = 
100  S.  Kenilworth,  Oak  Park,  Ill. —  = 

60302;  or  call  (312)  383-3200.  i  ^ 

The  Papers  of  PIONEER  PRESS  p 
A  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc.  Al 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


=  Address- 


-Zip  Code- 


—  Classillcalion 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


=  To  Run: 


m  Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  s 


=  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  ^ 
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HKI.P  W  ANTKI) 
Display  Ailrertising 


HELP  V,  ANTED 
l)isplay  Advertising 


HELP  Vk  ANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  Vt  ANTED 
Editorial 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  1- 
man  flisplay  staff  in  fast-prowinK 
county-seat  collepe  town.  Exiterienced 
in  sellinp  copy  and  layout.  Military 
exempt.  Contact  K.  M.  Reider.  The 
Daily  Sentinel-Trihune,  Bowlinp  Green. 
Ohio- -4.1102. 

Experienced 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

for  Financial  and  Real 
Estate  Advertising 

Excellent  opportunity  for  results-ori- 
ented  advertisinjr  sales  person  with 
Kroup  of  expandinjr  publications,  in- 
cludinjr  an  established  state-wide  busi- 
nesr  weekly. 

Successful  candirlate  will  know  Greater 
Miami  real  estate  and  development  as 
well  as  financial  institutions.  He  will 
also  have  proven  ability  to  write  fi¬ 
nancial  anti  real  estate  articles. 
Compensation  based  on  substantial 
salary  and  commission  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  $1.'.000  to  $20,000  per 
year.  Zone  l.  Please  send  your  resume 
in  complete  confidence  to  Box  286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AH  SALES  MANAGER  for  PTrowinK 
Arizona  w^nkly.  Best  climate,  spectacu¬ 
lar  sc«‘nery,  outdtxtr  paradise  ...  an 
itleal  place  to  work  and  live.  Must 
1^  St  roller  in  layouts  and  sales:  promo¬ 
tional  ability  a  must.  Send  details, 
references,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  299,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

A(IGKESSIV"E  intlividual  to  sell  and 
iiirect  advertisin^r  on  two  offset  week¬ 
lies:  adjoining  towns.  Salary,  lM)nus. 
Write:  Wayne  Freeman,  Box  111, 

Union.  Mo. — 6:{084. 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  DAILY  on  the 
Move.  Expanding  market — outstandinvr 
Kr<»wth — chain  newsr>aper  affiliation  ad<l 
up  to  exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
ri^rht  younp  man  wantinjr  to  carve  a 
succe.ssfiil  future.  Write  Box  .‘162, 
Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

OPPO;RTL’NITY  KNOCKING ! 
Seldom  will  y(»u  find  an  oi>eninjr  of 
this  tyi>e  .  .  .  challenK^e?  You  l>et ! 

Wonderful  livin-j:  conditions,  fantastic 
salary  —  lil*eral  bonus  and  excellent 
friIl^re  l»enefits  to  rijrht  i»ers<in.  0|>- 
IK)rtdnity  to  rdvance  into  manajrement 
as  this  is  one  of  the  fastest ->r row injr 
proups  in  the  country.  Person  selecte<l 
will  handle  establishes]  accounts  and 
establish  new  on#‘s  in  un-tap|»e<I  mar-  i 
ket  s>f  over  T.T.fMiO  ix^pulatism.  If  you 
think  you  an-  p<H>d  ansi  want  to  prswe  , 
it.  write  ts^lay!  Box  :b‘{2.  Eslitsir  & 
}*ublisher.  Ys»u’ll  a  happier  man 
toms»rrs»w. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 

I  he  retiiil  :nlv  -Kisinir  .l.-imrtment  of 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  is  expandin^r  its  account  [ 
executive  stall  to  keep  pace  with  the  | 
tremendous  jrniwth  now*  lieintr  e-xjieri- 
enceil  in  the  Oklahoma  area.  Selected 
men  with  two  or  more  years  exiieri- 
ence  in  advertisintr  sales  will  receive 
an  excelle.nt  startiior  salary  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  additional  incentive  . 
inc()me :  the  finest  workintr  conditions, 
available  plus  jrenerous  lienefits  which  i 
include  two  weeks'  paid  vacation  aOer 
one  year,  sick  leave,  hospitalization  ' 
and  major  molical  insurance  and  re-  i 
tiremei.t  idan.  If  you  are  ipialified  and 
ready  to  join  a  iirofessional  team  on 
these  newspapers  that  are  nationally 
known  as  leaders  in  *.h«'  industry,  write  ’ 
or  apply  in  ;>erson  to:  Rer.sonnel  .Man- 
airer.  The  Okhihoman  &  Times.  .KMi  N. 
Kroadway.  P.O.  Bo.v  2.'.12.-i.  Oklahoma  I 
City.  Okla.— 7112.'.. 

ADVERTlSlNt;  M.AN.AGER 
Chica^^o■s  largest  ABC  weekly  (2H.unO  ' 
net  i>ai<ll  has  oiienin:;  for  ad  manager  ] 
tapalde  of  handlinvt  five-man  staff,  i 
Must  know  letterpress.  .?22.')  (ruarant«‘e.  , 
plus  incentive:  company  insurance  and  , 
l>ension  plan.  Keidies  confidential, 
Etiwaril  Vondrak.  Southwest  News- 
Heralil.  .5845  S.  Keilzie.  Chicago,  III. 
6(ifi29.  Ph:  (312)  476-4800. 


COPY  EDITOR/WRITER  ! 

The  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  &  Review  ! 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  with  a  desire  to 
do  some  writing.  Excellent  salary  de-  ^ 
pending  on  background.  Good  lienefits 
and  growth  tmtential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  James  E.  : 
Spangler,  Lindsay — Schauh  Newspa-  \ 

pers,  P.  O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. —  | 
62525.  ; 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  11,700  daily 
30-miles  from  Lake  Erie  vacationland 
area.  College  community.  Competitive 
salary  with  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
chance  for  advancement.  VVrite  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  The  Advertiser- 
'Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio  44883  or  phone 
(419)  447-4455,  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


EDITOR  FOR  BI-WEEKLY  tabloid 
trade  newspajter  serving  marketing 
field.  Knowledge  food  industry  or  agri¬ 
culture  helpful.  Ability  to  write,  do 
layouts,  plan  issues  essential.  Modern, 
cold-type  operation.  Some  travel.  Write 
fully,  with  ralary  desired,  to  Editorial 
Director,  Trade  Publishing,  P.O.  Drawer 
A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey — 08360. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  AM  daily  seeks  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Pcr.Tianent  position.  Good  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  will  consider  po¬ 
tential.  Excellent  salary.  generous 
fringe  benefits.  Established  Mid-West 
publisher.  Write  Box  262.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKM.\N  as  night 
city  editor  for  50.000  afternoon  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area.  Starting  salary 
$218  for  37t2-hour  week.  Present  hours 
12:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Friday.  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturdays. 
Direct  two  reporters,  photographer, 
community  correspondents.  Select,  edit, 
head  copy  and  lay  out  inside  pages. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Paper  has  won  award  as  best  , 
medium-size  daily  in  Pennsylvania  1 
three  times  in  past  four  years.  Send  ; 
resume  to  Box  254,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
7,000  computer  photocomposition  offset 
newspaper  in  10,000  population  city  in 
north  central  Michigan  to  manage  staff 
of  six  and  work  towards  full  editorship 
in  a  few  years  ...  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  4-season  recreation  area. 
Write  Evening  News.  P.O.  Box  616 
Cadillac.  Mich. — 49601. 


industrial  editor 


One  of  the  nation’s  largest  corporations  needs  an  indu7t-ial 
editor  for  20,000  circulation  employee  newspaper.  Duties 
include  gathering  and  writing  news  and  features,  directing 
photography  and  layout,  and  overseeing  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Also,  producing  special  publications  for  the  company 
and  its  subsidiaries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Corporate  Communications  staff,  will 
also  have  opportunity  to  work  on  a  wide  variety  of  pub  ic 
relations  projects.  Position  calls  for  college  graduate  with 
two  to  three  years  newspaper  reporting  experience  and 
ability  to  judge  good  photographs,  graphics  and  layout. 

Excellent  benefit  package  and  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Paul  R. 
Watson.  Personnel  Representative,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27102. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
and  SUBSIDIARIES 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  •  FOOD  PRODUCTS  •  SHIPPING 
INDUSTRIAL  CORN  PRODUCTS  •  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS 

PACKAGING  MATERIALS 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


DISPL.VY  .\I)  S.\LESMAN  for  group  ! 
of  weeklies  offering  a  chance  for  you 
to  grow  with  us.  Send  resume  and 
salary  reiiuirements  to  Ken  Wise. 

Tilton  Publications,  Rochelle,  Ill. —  1 

B196S. 


Editorial 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  reporting  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  One  who  is  a  good  copy- 
reader  likes  research,  writes  carefully, 
clearly,  concisely.  Must  be  imaginative 
enough  to  see  programs  and  projects 
that  will  make  news  and  create  good¬ 
will.  What  we  really  need  is  that  rare 
amalgam  of  competent  reporter  and 
publicist.  Good  job,  good  salary,  good  ^ 
future  with  fast-growing  company  in  j 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Write  Box  190,  EM-  , 
itor  &  Publisher.  i 


FLOATING  CITY  DESK— Young,  work-  , 
ing  journalists  and  photographers,  join  ' 
2-\veek  (Septeml)er)  working  tour  tc  < 
five  E'uropean  capitals.  Official  brief-  , 
ings,  interviews:  meet  editors  and  re¬ 
porters.  No  wives  unless  writers.  Cost  ‘ 
rock-l)ottom.  Box  240.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

WANT  to”  SETTLE 
NE.\R  THE  BIG  CITY? 

Are  you  a  copyreader  looking  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  50.000-plus  afternoon 
daily  not  too  far  from  the  bright  lights 
of  New  York,  yet  far  enough  away  that 
you  can  enjoy  suburban  living  at  its 
liest?  If  so.  please  write  or  call  the 
Personnel  Manager  at  the  Home  News.  : 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
— 0S903.  (201)  545-4000.  j 

DYNAMIC  EDITOR,  full  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  good  judgment  as  editor  for  | 
Sunday  paper  in  .Area  1.  Tough,  com-  i 
petitive,  challenging.  Box  242,  EMitor  ! 
&  Publisher.  i 

EDITOR  to  take  full  charge  of  news  | 
functions  of  suburban  weekly,  bi- 
mont’nly.  Supervise  small  staff,  cor¬ 
respondents,  special  writers.  Seeking  ! 
experienced  person  to  build  these  pa-  I 
I>ers  in  fast -growing  Louisville  high-  | 
income  suburb.  Send  resume  and  salary  ' 
requirements  to  The  Voice  Newspapers.  | 
P.  O.  Box  7432  Louisville.  Ky.— 40207.  1 

COME  to  BIG  country,  west  of  worry 
— WYOMING.  EJxiieriencerl  news  edi¬ 
tor,  camera,  darkroom.  AP  service : 
also  manage  staff  of  two.  20  stringers: 
5-day  morning  tabloid.  Publisher,  ; 
DAILY  NEWS.  Worland.  Wyoming— 
82401. 


WRITER 

We  need  a  self-starter  with 
proven  writing  skills  and  ma¬ 
ture  judgment. 

At  least  two  years  of  working 
journalism  experience  con¬ 
sidered  a  prerequisite.  College 
degree  felt  necessary  as  basis 
for  continued  advancement 
with  diversified  growth  com¬ 
pany  based  in  upstate  New 
York. 

Please  describe  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements 
by  writing  the  Public  Relations 
Dept.,  Corning,  N.  Y.  14830. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


W.\SH  INGTON  REPORTERS-^Several 
first-rate  reporters  needed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  deep,  analytical  and  factual 
coverage  of  E'ederal  activities.  Salaries 
from  $10,000  to  $18.000 — dei>ending  on 
experience.  Bo.x  318,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHARP  HEADLINES  and  functional 
make-up  with  flair  your  forte?  News- 
()ai)er  with  four  major  news  services 
ne^s  wire  editor  with  good  education, 
solid  exi)erience  and  a  desire  to  be  a 
key  member  of  professional  staff.  Circ¬ 
ulation  is  32.000  in  growing  Midwestern 
city  of  50,000.  Fringe  benefits  include 
free  life,  hospital  and  medical  insur¬ 
ance,  profit-sharing,  Christmas  bonus 
and  two-to-five-weeks  vacation.  Good 
salary  for  5-day.  43-hour  work  week. 
Write  Box  300,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


NO  2  MAN  NEEDED  by  progressive 
6-<lay  p.m.  of  12,500  circulation  in 
Texas  university  city  of  50,000.  The 
right  person  will  have  at  least  a  year 
or  two  exi)erience  and  be  capable  of 
handling  any  reporting  assignment  or 
desk  job.  The  future  is  here!  Salary 
o|>en.  Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  IS  BOOMING 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  ETorid.t’s 
best  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a  bright 
capable  re|)orter  interest^  in  business 
and  financial  journalism.  You’ll  he  the 
third  man  on  a  3-man  staff  covering 
the  booming  Suncoast  of  E'lorida.  You’ll 
train  under  our  Business  Editor,  Clay 
Reed,  who  was  a  News  Editor  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  before  joining  us 
last  year.  Your  beat  will  be  substantive 
and  meaningful,  no  puff  and  no  hand¬ 
outs.  You'll  earn  a  good  salary  and 
enjoy  an  unbeatable  package  of  extras, 
including  liberal  vacation  compre¬ 
hensive  insurance,  pension  plan,  profit- 
sharing,  and  quarterly  cost-of-living 
Itonuses.  Add  to  that  the  pleasure  of 
living  and  working  on  Florida’s  fab¬ 
ulous  Suncoast.  Send  resume,  clips,  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Larry  Siegel, 
Personnel  Department,  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida  33731. 


EDITOR-WRITER  wanted  for  lively 
newspaiter  established  in  top  community 
in  Southern  New  England.  Must  have 
sound  newspaiter  training,  ability  to 
create  feiture  stories  recognize  news, 
plan  picture  layouts,  handle  make-up 
.  .  .  a  real  challenge  for  a  personable, 
experienced  newspaper  man  or  woman, 
with  good  salary,  stimulating  surround¬ 
ings,  many  benefits.  Write  your  story 
to  Box  290,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 
Operator  s^’‘Machimsts 


VIRGINIA  A.M.  DAILY  has  imme<liale 
<)I)enintf  for  reporter  with  experience. 
Good  pay  fringe  l>enefits.  Chance  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  294,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TIME  TO  MOVE?  If  you  have  2-4 
yejirs*  experience  as  a  reporter,  you 
should  be  ready  for  assisUint  city  ed¬ 
itor's  seat  on  suburban  daily.  Plenty  of 
copyreading,  special  projects,  layouts. 
Zone  2.  Box  280,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COMPANY  publishing  three  weeklies 
wants  general  news  reporter  to  train 
for  editorship.  Write  Karl  S.  Nash, 
Box  397,  Ridgefield,  Conn, — 06877. 

EDITOR  for  well-equipped  letterpress 
2,SU0-circulation  county-seat  weekly. 
Must  be  sol)er.  5-day  week;  3  week's 
paid  vacation  after  first  year.  Free 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  W'ill  work  wMth 
four  excellent,  cooi)erative  employees 
and  owner.  Send  references,  samples  of 
work,  salary  re<iuirements  to  News- 
Herald,  Owenton,  Ky. — 40359. 

WE  WANT  a  balanced  news  product 
utilizing  our  30-man  local  staff,  40 
area  correspondents,  and  The  AP,  UPI, 
New  York  Times  and  Copley  wire,  as 
well  as  UPI  Telephoto.  Think  you 
qualify  as  world  news  eilitor?  Contact 
(ieneral  Manager  Kankakee  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Kankakee,  III. — 60901. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Illinois  <laily.  Bi*oad  free<l(>m  an<l  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  imaginative  young  writ¬ 
er  who  can  use  camera  and  do  layout : 
some  general  rei>orting.  Top  salary  and 
unlimited  opxK>rtunity  for  right  i»erson. 
Box  lo.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Ddihf  Seu'Hpapers 


MAKE-UP  EDITOR— Expan.linK  met- 
roiM>Iitan  New  Jersey  A.M.  daily  seeks 
ex|)enence<l  make-up  editor.  Box  334, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CITY  BE\T  Re|M>rter  for  13,500  cir¬ 
culation  attern(X)n  <laily  in  northern 
Illinois  university  town  of  30,000. 
Brand  new  offset  plant;  40-hour  week; 
fringe  Ixmefi'^s  wi!:h  Ilaijadone  Division 
of  Scripps  League;  can  work  into  city 
exlitorship  fast.  1-3  years’  re|)orting  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Call  or  write: 
Bari*y  Schrae<ler,  Executive  E<litor, 
Daily  Chronicle,  DeKalb,  Ill. — 60115. 
(S15)  756-4S41. 

OHIO  DAILY  -50,000  circulation.  No 
shortage  (d  iKxlies,  but  txilent  hick  in 
some  iK>sitions.  Will  consider  anyone 
for  jiny  position  ;  few  untouchxibles 
here.  H()X  343,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NE'WSMAX,  experienceil  to  develop 
gi)vernment  xilTxiirs  l)eat.  Must  l)e  re- 
porler-\M*iter  of  proven  xibility ;  also 
less  ex|»erience<l  man.  on  the  wjiy  u|), 
with  an  aggressive  instinct  for  news. 
VV'rite;  City  Editor  Ed.  Foster,  Temple 
Telegram,  Temple,  Tex.  76501 

COPY  READER  Leading  Boston  dxiily 
has  an  oi)ening  on  the  cojiy  desk  for 
XI  bright  young  mjin.  Must  have  some 
cxj.erience  on  a  <liiily  newspxi|H*r. 
Union  contract  increxises,  night  dif- 
feivntixil,  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
Si-nd  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
35s,  E«Mtor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVAINA 
all  typt's.  Write:  Pennsylvanixi  News- 
pa|)er  Publishers’  Associxition.  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Hxirrisburg.  Pa.- -171 10. 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma- 
,  chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
I  situation.  Must  be  ex|>erienced  on  TTS 
i  Intertype  Mixers.  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 

Excellent  working  and  living  condi- 
I  tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36*/4  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
I  including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
I  weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  Willixim  A.  Schaefer 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion.  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  i)€nsion — other  l)enefits.  Elec- 
I  tron,  Comets,  Justape,  TTS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4.  $198.00.  Write  or  call  Com- 
ix>sing  Room  Supt.  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tion,  Vallejo,  Calif. — 94590.  (AC  707) 
644-4121. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR/FLOORMAN 
Congenial  working  conditions.  Exciting, 
challenging  future  with  6-newspai)er 
group.  Small-town  benefits.  Close  to 
city  opportunities  without  city  prob¬ 
lems.  Auburn  Star,  Auburn,  Ind. — 

46706.  _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR-  Modern,  air- 
conditioned  newspaper  plant  with  all 
four  Bluestreak  Linotypes  serviced  by 
Matrix  contract  company.  $3.80  per 
hour  with  overtime  usually  available. 
No  job  printing.  Hospital  and  surgery 
insurance:  full  pay  while  sick;  com¬ 
pany-paid  liberal  group  life  insurance 
and  excellent  t>ension  plan.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  clexin,  well-equipped 
plant.  Circulation  5,500.  Ideal  city  of 
8,5f)0  just  25  miles  south  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Write:  James  C.  Barbieri, 
Evening  News-Banner.  Bluffton,  In¬ 
diana  46714.  Ph:  (219)  824-0322. 


Personnel  Management 

f  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR  1 


P'ven  if  you  are  >^ell  established  .  .  . 

There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  awaiting  the  man  who 
can  take  over  personnel  and  labor  negotiations  at  a 
firmly  established,  well  organized  daily  newspaper  in  the 
fastest-growing  area  of  Virginia.  Details  and  salary  will 
be  discussed  with  the  right  person.  Give  references.  We 
will  respect  your  confidence. 


Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  (luplieate 
and  refer  it  on  current  jol)  openinRS. 
Full  ranire  of  e<litorial.  advertisintr. 
circulation  anil  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  E'nRland  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
li'lO  Main  St..  Room  .527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01  BUS . 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  offers 
excellent  opportunity  for  horhly  moti¬ 
vated  newspajierman  to  concentrate  in- 
df'pth  on  key  town  issues.  KnowledRc^  of 
Connecticut  helpful.  $10.0t»0  -  plus  itene- 
fits.  to  start.  Write:  Editor.  The  Trum¬ 
bull  Times,  Trumbull,  Conn, — OBBll, 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN,  experienced  in 
careful  editinR,  britrht  headline  writinR 
for  proRressive  morninfr-Sunday  metro¬ 
politan  pajier — Area  3,  Must  lie  willinR 
to  accept  resiM>nsibility.  Excellent  op- 
IKirtunity — top  lienefits.  Write  Box  352, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  50.000- 
t>lus  p.m.  daily  has  immerliate  ojieninRs 
for  news  and  sjiorts  reiK>rters.  Mislern 
buildinR.  (Jood  s;il.ary  and  frinRe  liene- 
fits.  Prefer  some  newspai>er  extierience, 
but  will  consider  talenteil  beRinners. 
W'rite  Box  34.S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  W'RITER--Our  No.  2  man 
has  Rone  to  metro  job.  Neeil  someone 
with  writinR  ability  and  some  exiieri- 
ence  in  make-up  and  desk  work.  OWset 
p.m.  paiier  in  excellent  sports  area. 
Fine  workinR  conditions  and  Renerous 
frinRe  lienefits.  Contact  Bob  VosburR, 
SiMirts  Editor,  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN,  OR  WOMAN, 
i.'itereste*!  in  joininR  a  iiublic  affairs 
reimrtinR  team  covered  state  and  local 
Rovernments  and  community.  J-deRree, 
or  other  deRree  with  experience.  (Ton- 
tact:  Personnel  Dir.,  Illinois  State 
ReRister,  313  S.  Sixth  St.,  SprinRfield, 
III.  B2701. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER-BriRht. 
aware  permanent  corresimndent  to 
cover  state  Rovernment  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  for  four  excellent  dailies.  Duties 
will  consist  of  (1)  cover  state  Rovern¬ 
ment  news  of  interest  in  area:  (2)  re- 
Iiort  in-depth  items  not  covered  by  wire 
services.  Must  be  objective  but  suspi¬ 
cious,  without  party  bias,  dedicated  to 
honest,  indejiendent  reportinR.  Investi- 
Rative  reiHirtinR  experience  desirable. 
5^nd  complete  resume  and  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Box  34.0, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM. 
Permanent  situation.  Must  lie  exiieri- 
enced  on  TTS,  Elruils,  Comets,  Mixers. 
Opiwrtunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
includinR  e.xcellent  pension  proRram. 
O'lien  shop.  Frank  HoeniR,  The  Nesvs- 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 14094,  (AC 
2191  942-2100. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
35-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183 ;  night 
si-ale  $189.25.  Must  be  experienced  in 
I'TS,  Monarchs,  Comets.  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Elxcellent  fringe 
lienefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Siiiit.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 

7111. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads  ad-  i 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement;  relocation  ex¬ 
pense  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi- 
c.apped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4321). 


BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news- 
fiaper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispen¬ 
sable.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 

!  Union  shop:  night  shift:  permanent 
'  situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TT^, 

I  Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale  $166.10  for  35 
hours  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
,  Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


I  WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
1  city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
I  newspaper  is  looking  for  oiierator  or 
!  floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
.  Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


I  SEND  RESUME  AND  EXPERIENCE  TO:  I 

I  BOX  345,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  I 

J 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  country’s  leading  newspaper  and  electronic  groups 
has  an  opening  for  an  experienced  Personnel  Management 
Executive.  Person  selected  will  be  a  member  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  involved  in  wage  and  salary  administration,  training 
and  recruiting,  insurance  and  pension  benefit  administra¬ 
tion  and  corporate  manpower  planning.  This  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Salaiy  open.  Write  in  coni- 
])lete  confidence  giving  all  pertinent  personal  data,  work 
histor>’,  educational  background  and  salaiy  desired  to: 

BOX  177,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Photofiraphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER  i 

Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  with  I 
photographic  know-how.  4-man  photo 
staff  has  immediate  opening.  Salary 
up  to  $175  per  37%  hour  week.  If  you 
have  photographic  ability  and  want  to 
join  a  growing  midwest  newspaper, 
write  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHER  on 
6-day  week  daily  newspaper.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  also  for  combination  with  sales. 
Write  full  details  on  background. 
Maurice  K.  Henry,  Publisher,  Daily 
News,  Middleslxjro.  Ky. — 49065. 


Pressmen— Sterenty  per  s 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
1  -33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

COMBINATION 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Fbcperienced  daily  newspaper;  1  day 
opening:  1  night  opening.  Oppiortu- 
nities  for  right  men;  36%  hour  week 
days;  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
!  working  and  living  conditions.  Omtact: 
j  Elward  Toll.  The  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
;  100  W.  Miulison  St.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

;  —60085. 


LE'PTBRPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
I  11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
,  salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni- 
‘  ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad- 
:  vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 4883;  or 
!  'phone  (419)  447-4455. 


!  SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
'  needs  exiierienced  offset  pressman.  8- 
I  unit  Ck)ttrell  V  22.  Other  publications 
!  and  commercial  work  involved.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  including  pension 
plan.  Write  Box  62,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen — Stereittypers 

UP-AXD-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews. 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  5.  Write,  giving  ’phone 
number  so  you  can  t)e  inter\’iewed  by 
'phone.  Box  2009.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRE.SSM.AN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspapers  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week ;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleas.ant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
37^4  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteed.  Write:  Press¬ 
room  Supt.,  'Tampa  Tribune.  Box  191. 
Tampa.  Florida,  33601 — or  phone  813- 
224-796?. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 


d-weeks .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  fire  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


I  Hesitant  about  answering 

a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send- 
i  ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
’  or  organizations  can  st'll  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad-  I 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department’’ 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remiffanca  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 

4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

I 

I  WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


APPLICATION.S  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (.AC  816)  662-3311. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Oimbination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  in  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport.  Tenn. 

:  —37662. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin  Belen.  N.  Mex. — 
37002. 

EXPERIENCED  CO.MBINATION  MEN 
.  for  6-day  afternoon  13,000  circulation 
I  daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations: 
37*/i>-hour  ,5-day  week:  hot  metal.  Call 
'  or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  B'ourth  St., 
I  East  Liverpool,  Ohio — 43920.  Phone 
I  (216)  385-4545. 


YOU  could  be  the 


YOUNG 


NEWSPAPER 


PROMOTION 


MANAGER 


we  are  looking  for 

Have  you  outgrown  your  pres¬ 
ent  job? 

Do  you  have  more  to  offer  than 
your  present  job  demands? 

If  so,  this  could  be  the  job 
YOU  are  looking  for! 

Combination  papers  (Zone  3)  of 
over  100,000  circulation  seek 
young  promotion  manager  to 
head  up  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  serving  full  newspaper 
operation — advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  editorial  and  public  re¬ 
lations,  with  major  emphasis 
on  advertising. 

You'll  work  with  sales  presen¬ 
tations,  market  research,  ROP 
newspaper  promotion,  copy  and 
layout  and  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  material. 

Send  resume  of  experience, 
education.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  promotional 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  needs 
solidly  experienced  writer  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tions  coordinator.  Job  involves  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  all  phases  of  insti-  i 
tuted  publicity  and  sales  promotion 
in  travel  and  convention  industry.  , 
Photography  helpful.  Submit  experi¬ 
ence  data,  samples  of  writing,  and  | 
references  in  first  letter.  Salary  $8500/  ’ 
9000.  Reply  Box  224,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
Usher. 


MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualifieil  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Eldw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01345. 


•Cr  it  if  it  ir  'Ct 
NEWSPAPER  PHOTOENGRAVERS 
LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DMLY  IS 
EXPANDING  COLDTYPE  OPERA¬ 
TIONS.  NEED  ENGRAVERS  CAP¬ 
ABLE  OF  WORKING  ALL-AROUND 
OR  WILLING  TO  LEARN.  HIGHEST 
SCALE.  VACATIONS  AND  PENSION. 
EXCELLENT  WORKING  CONDI¬ 
TIONS.  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO 
QUALIFY  WITH  UNION.  5  YEARS’ 
MINIMUM  EXPERIENCE. 

BOX  315,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ir  ii  ir  iz  iz  ii 


WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  offset)  i 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary,  i 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
E.\cellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newspaiier  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  ^ 
Pa.  15219. 


WHERE  IT'S 
HAPPENING 


PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 


Join  a  happening  with  the  award¬ 
winning  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  Florida's  Itest 
newspai)ers.  We’re  looking  for  a 
promotion  copywriter  who  can  blend 
creativity,  originality,  and  sparkle 
with  practical,  successfully  tested 
ideas.  You’ll  handle  a  full  range  of 
assignments,  from  direct  mail  and 
sales  brochures,  to  in-paper  and 
radio-TV  promo.  You’ll  work  with 
a  spirited,  sales  promotion  team 
that  believes  sales  records  are  made 
to  l)e  broken  and  has  a  track  record 
to  prove  it. 

In  addition  to  a  good  salary,  you’ll 
profit  from  an  outstiinding  "ex¬ 
tras”  program  that  includes  pension, 
profit-sharing,  cost-of-living,  com¬ 
prehensive  insurance,  and  many 
others.  Then,  too,  you’ll  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  and  living  in  St.  Petersburg, 
land  of  four  seasons — all  spring. 

If  you  are  sales-minded,  have  2-3 
years’  newspaper  promotion  experi¬ 
ence,  and  are  ready  to  pitch  in  and 
work,  send  resume,  copy,  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Larry  Siegel, 
Personnel  Department.  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  P.O.  Box  1121, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33731. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Promotion 
Manager  (advertising  sales,  circulation 
sales)  promotion  personnel.  See  our  ad 
under  ‘Display  Advertising.' 


Exi>erience<l  writer  with  news  me<lia 
background  wanted  for  staff  of  leading 
national  professional  organization  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chicago.  Will  have  broad 
duties  in  writing,  etliting  anil  siiecial 
events.  Media  contact,  travel  and 
chance  to  work  with  some  of  the 
country’s  top  newsmakers.  Resume  and 
present  salary  data,  in  confidence,  to 
Box  355,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


Public  Relations 

PR  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATE 


HFXP  W.ANTKD 

Public  Relations 

Extraordinary  Opportunity 
For  Combination 

PRESS  AGENT,  AD  MAN 
PR  SPECIALIST 

($10,000  to  $12,000  bracket) 

Strong  Democratic  organization  in 
Southern  Indiana  needs  full-time,  year 
'round  Campaign  Coordinator  NOWl 

If  you  know  all  media;  can  write  press 
releases,  speeches,  position  papers:  can 
plan  special  events  and  get  along  with 
PEOPLE,  you’re  our  man  (or  woman)  I 

YOU  concentrate  on  campaign — we’ll 
furnish  volunteer  workers  and  ad 
agency.  Together  we’ll  win! 

IV  rite: 

B.  L.  WILKERSON 
P.O.  Box  3,  Evansville,  Ind.  47701 


UNIVEIRSITY  PR — Young  news  si)e- 
cialist  to  handle  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments:  news  releases,  publications, 
special  events.  TV  and  radio  and  work 
with  students.  Box  238,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Research-.Analysis 

ASSI.CTAXT  TO  HESEAKCH  MANAGEB 


Here’s  a  real  growth  opportunity  for 
a  college-trained  newspaper  researcher! 
One  of  the  nation’s  largest  newspapers 
(Chart  Area  2)  offers  an  excellent 
challenge  to  a  thoroughly  educated,  ag¬ 
gressive  man  who  thinks  constructively. 
He  shovild  have  a  flair  for  developing 
and  analyzing  problems  through  the 
use  of  primary  and  secondary  data.  He 
should  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  EDP, 
questionnaire  construction  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  survey  reports.  Our  staff  knows 
of  this  ad.  Tell  us  why  you  should 
l)e  considered.  Include  your  education, 
experiences  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALES  REP 

Travel  in  exclusive  territory  for 
progressive  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
posing  room  equipment.  Area  2-3. 
Previous  sales  experience  helpful 
but  not  required.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  If  you 
have  production,  and  supervisory 
experience  with  film  and  hot-metal 
and  have  working  knowledge  of 
tape  systems,  send  resumd  to  H.  J. 
Grube,  Star  Parts  Co.,  240  S.  Main 
St.,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J.— 07606. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN 

Rewarding  sales  position  with  a  future. 
Available  immediately.  We  need  a 
i  mature  individual  willing  to  travel.  A 
;  man  who  can  organize  and  plan.  Job 
'  requirements  as  follows: 

•  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
EIxperience 

I  •  Understand  Newspaijer  Meth¬ 
ods 

•  Experience,  Layouts,  Ideas, 
Planning 

•  Presentations.  Develop  New 
Accounts 

•  Work  with  Existing  Accounts 

•  Locate  in  Illinois — Medium 
Size  City 

j  Long-established  firm  with  important 
I  list  of  national  accounts.  ’Hiis  is  not  a 
t  newspaper  position.  Involves  agency 
and  manufacturer  contacts  and  sales. 
Employee  benefits.  Furnish  resume, 
family  etc.  Write  Box  226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALESMAN — Nation’s  lending  manu¬ 
facturer  of  typesetting  e<iuipment  has 
oix-ning  for  young  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  to  travel  exclusive  territory  in 
Areas  3  and  4.  Production  or  super¬ 
visory  l•omlx>sing  room  experience  help¬ 
ful  with  knowledge  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  Full  expenses  —  auto  —  lilteral 
fringe  t)enefits.  Salary  -t-  commission. 

I  Send  resume  to  Box  350,  E<litor  & 
Publisher.  .-In  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 

1  ploycr. 
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Personnel  Availeble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Display  Advertising  Editorial  Printers 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR  avail- 
ahle  summer  ur  fall  'TO.  Journalism  j 
M.A.  Two  years’  exiK“rience  at  ac-  ! 
cre<lite<l  J-Srhool.  Box  3J1,  Islitor  & 
Pul)lisher.  i 


Administrative, 

NEWSPAPER  DEVELOPMENT 

is  my  forte*.  Suburbans*  dailies  and 
specialized  fields  including  commercial 
work.  Long  record  of  successful  experi¬ 
ences  enhancing  property  values  and 
providing  profitable  sales.  Share  of  im¬ 
provement  and/or  interest  sought.  Top 
recommendations.  Available  90  days  due 
to  another  profitable  turnover.  Box 
25S*  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  EDITOR  PUBLISHER 
Seeks  opportunity  as  publisher,  general 
manager  or  editor.  Knows  letterpress 
an<l  ofTw^t ;  14  years*  all  phases  prcnlm  - 
tion:  emphasis  advertising,  circulation; 
top  awards  e<litorial  writing,  commun¬ 
ity  seiwice.  Puts  opiK)rtunity  al><>ve 
salary.  Available  imimnliately !  Box 
310,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  PROMOTION  EXECUTIVE 
desires  immediate  change  to  Zone  X 
or  9.  Heavy  managerial  Iwickground 
in  creative  advertising,  graphic  arts, 
pHsluction,  PR.  classified,  retail,  news 
an<l  circulation.  Over  21  years’  present 
employer  large  Southern  combination 
daily.  Pres<*nt  employer  relations  ex¬ 
cellent.  Box  351.  tUlitor  &  Publisher. 

31-YEAR-OLI)  (;M  with  solid  record 
of  achievements  set‘ks  new  challenge. 
10  years’  exi>erience.  Startetl  from  the 
grouml  fl<K)r  up.  Past  award-winning 
circulation  and  advertising  manager. 
Honest,  aggressive  and  talente<l. 
Family  man.  Write  Box  344,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists— CMrtoonists 

CREhTIVE  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT, 
art,  cartoons:  also  experience!  process 
cameraman.  Now  with  large  publishing 
firm:  seeking  place  in  creative  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  camera  on  gtK)d  publication. 
Box  342  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(Jrcuiation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ex¬ 
perience  to  handle  any  problem,  17 
years*  total  experience,  5  as  district 
supervisor  and  manager  of  independent 
carrier  department  on  large  metro;  12 
years*  as  circulation  director  of  ABC 
medium-sized  paper.  Believes  organiza¬ 
tion  and  carrier  training  key  to  circula-  , 
tion  gains.  Experienced  in  all  areas. 
Excellent  references.  Resume  furnished  ' 
on  request.  Prefer  Zones  6,  7  or  8. 
Box  233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST,  circula¬ 
tion  builder,  seeks  opportunity  in  Zone 
1.  2  or  5.  Can  furnish  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  April  1.  Box  263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  AND  PROMOTION 
Manager:  29  years*  exi>erience  from 
weekly  through  100.000  daily.  Excellent 
references.  Box  325,  E<Utor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently 
employe<l,  looking  for  growth  lOOM  or 
potential.  Have  increased  present  cir¬ 
culation  by  1,0(10  ABC  per  month, 
every  month.  Midwest  high  altitude 
does  not  agree  with  my  wife.  Increased 
revenue-lowered  complaints.  Ex- 
l>erience  on  metro  and  non-metro 
pai>ers:  “Little  Merchant,*’  racks, 

dealers,  agencies,  promotion,  ABC, 
voluntary-pay-  -all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Prefer  East  or  West  Coast.  Box 
327,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  GO-GETTE*R  with  proven 
record  seeking  circulation  managership 
or  a.ssistanUs  position  on  me<lium-sized 
daily.  Doublecl  circulation  on  last  paper 
in  1^  months.  Interested?  Write  Box 
341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  WITH  EXTENSIVE  KNOW-HOW  GRADUATING  IN  JULY— Marrie<l, 
and  exi)erience  in  sales,  layout,  copy  -  27.  Draft:  5A.  Seek  news  work  in 
including  spot  and  full  color.  Zone  1.  Texas.  E'xi)erience  in  me<lical  fiekl  and 
Degree.  Family.  Administrative  in-  government  writing.  Eager,  hanl  work- 
clined.  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  er.  Box  356  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  ad  manager. 
employe<l  medium-size  daily,  well 
known  in  our  industry  as  top  man. 
Confidential  resume  tells  all.  Box  281, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

AD  MANAGER — 6  years*  exi>€rience  ; 
young,  family  man.  Strong  on  s|)ecial 
sections,  promotions.  No  personal  prob- 
lems-hangups.  New  England  preferred. 
Box  339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

23  YEARS’  EX  PERI  ENCE.  mature, 
marrieil.  Retail  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  repre.s4*ntative.  Assistant  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  oilset  15M  daily,  desires 
No.  1  si>ot.  Strong  on  department 
direction,  copy,  layout,  public  relations 
sales.  Desire  to  liecome  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Prefer  Z(»nes  1,  2,  3.  5.  Minimum 
acceptable:  $13,500.  Box  321,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

SPIRITED  AD  DIRECTOR  weks  paper 
to  build  into  retail  market  place  .  .  . 
7'his  is  a  small  ad,  hut  there  is  a  lot 
behind  it.  Box  346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  seeks  better  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  both  26. 
with  Stanford  Communications  MA’s, 
combine  experience  in  reporting,  pho¬ 
tography.  public  relations  and  college 
teaching,  ^x  270,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

WHERE  IS  IT?  An  interesting  job  for  , 
a  capable  girl  J-grad;  3  years’  writing, 
editing,  photography.  Box  237,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER— WOMAN  25—1^  years*  “ac- 
tion-line’’  and  general  assignment;  ex-  , 
tensive  dramatic  experience.  Wants 
chance  to  concentrate  on  film  review¬ 
ing  and  feature  writing.  Will  relocate.  | 
j  Box  272,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing,  Sunday  supple-  ! 
ments  e<litor,  rewrite,  city  editor,  copy- 
,  rim.  slot:  city  editor  metropolitan 
'  daily.  Business  world  foundation,  ' 

1  travelled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  317, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON-BASED  REPORTER, 
familiar  all  levels  government-political  : 
field:  former  eclitor  California  190,000  j 
circulation  thrice  weekly:  honor  J-grad.  i 
38,  with  12  years*  news  experience.  ' 
Seeking  Managing  Editor’s  post  on  ed- 
j  itorship  of  medium-sized  daily.  Top 
I  references.  Locate  any  area.  Box  289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  DESKMAN  with  medium 
daily  wishes  copy  editing  si)ot.  Zones  i 
2.  3  or  5.  Will  consider  others.  Box 
309.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN 
44,  seeks  desk  or  beat 
I  Box  283,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

j  YOUNG  MAN,  23.  seeks  position  as 
!  film  reviewer  on  metro  or  medium-sizeil  ; 

'  daily.  Four  years*  reporting-layout  ex- 
I  perience.  Box  311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTErTpHOTOGRAPHER  —  Ten  j 
,  years*  in  small  dailies  and  metro.  Want  | 
photo  editorship  or  chief  photogra-  i 
pher’s  position.  Box  271,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher.  j 

I  COPY  EDITOR,  dead-ende<l  by  senior-  | 
ity  after  8  years*  on  news  desk  of  150M  I 
I  daily.  12  years*  exi>erience  e<liting  1 
i  weeklies  small  dailies  prior  to  ])resent  ; 

I  job.  Desires  more  action,  resi>onsibility  | 
j  in  news,  editorial  or  public  relations.  ' 

I  Prefer  Zone  9  but  will  consider  chal¬ 
lenge  anywhere.  Box  198,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  ^DESIGNER— Heavy  experi- 

j  ence  on  major  dailies;  presently  pro- 
'  ducing  magazine.  Age  32.  Sparkling 
]  layouts:  flawless  prose.  Favor  West 
or  Gulf  Coast.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Pul>-  j 
1  Usher. 


LAW  STUDENT,  to  iweive  J.D.  de¬ 
gree  in  June,  wants  legal  reporting 
job.  Reply  Box  326.  E<litor  &  Publisher,  j 

MAGAZINE  FEATURE  WRITER  ; 
wants  4-day  w(*ek  $10,500  Manhat¬ 
tan:  variety,  travel.  Box  328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/  WRITER  Two  years’  sports 
publicity  director  at  medium-size  uni¬ 
versity.  desires  university  sports  or 
news  bureau  ix>st.  Journalism  M.A. 
Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORD  WHIZ  -Nellie  Bly  daring: 
mercurial,  original.  Desire  newspa]»er 
op|K)rtunity  under  guiding  light.  Ma¬ 
ture.  seasone<l  trooi)er.  Temperate 
climate.  Box  337.  K<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  AM  A  TAKE-CHARGE  EDITOR  who 
is  28  years  old  and  in  a  responsible 
position  on  a  large  East  Coast  news- 
pai)er— one  of  the  l>est  in  the  country. 

I  have  exi>erience  in  Euroi)e.  and 
since  my  transition  from  magazines  to 
newspaper  six  years  ago,  have  held 
positions  of  top  editorial  responsibility. 

I  am  interested  in  either  returning  to 
Europe,  or  securing  a  management- 
level  position  in  the  Midwest.  If  you 
have  a  place  for  a  top-notch  newsman, 
and  provide  good  pay  and  benefits, 
write  to  Box  330,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 
I’ll  provide  you  with  a  resume  and  ex¬ 
cellent  references. 


FREE  LANCE  CAPITOL  HILL  cor- 
resi)ondent.  Heavily  ex|)erienced.  Spot 
coverage  or  in-depth  column  or  mag¬ 
azine  pieces.  Accent  your  Congressman. 
Box  312,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  OR  AREA  9?  Photo- 
journalist  will  cover  for  your  I>ook: 
reasonable :  reliable.  Bo.x  288  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RETIRED  LAWYER-ENGINEEr7  top 
health,  with  regular  column  in  major 
daily,  accepting  assignments  for  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  any  subject.  Will  travel 
anywhere.  Has  lived  abroad — language 
facilities.  Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  34  —  15  , 

years*  experience.  Comet,  Elektron, 
Mixers,  Justape,  TTS.  Wish  to  locate  ; 
in  southern  Florida,  Write  Box  285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years* 
experience:  also  operate  Friden  Justo- 
writer  and  Photon  713.  Dependable 
female.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pressmen — Steretttypers  j 

JOURNEYMAN  and  ‘man-in-charge’ 
web  letterpress ;  5^4  years*  e.xperience 
Goss  equipment.  Age  28,  family  man  : 
enjoys  work,  pnxluction-quality  con¬ 
scious.  Box  316,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

pre^sSan  &  STEREOTYPER-^ 
years’  experience  on  semi  2  and  4  plate 
wide  presses ;  also  Tubular :  also  4 
years*  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box 
261,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
backgrouml  knowle<lge  and  exi>erience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  7  years*  letterpress  and 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Superin¬ 
tendent:  prefers  same  position.  Box 
:  335  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


AD-COMPOSITOR,  hot  and  cold : 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  560 
and  Linofilm.  13  years  in  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1859,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN-ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  changing  your  ad  an<i  make¬ 
up  department  from  hot  to  cold-tyi>e. 
Ten  years*  of  composing  r(X)m  experi¬ 
ence  including  cameras  and  light  pho¬ 
ton.  Can  supply  reliable  printers. 
Young  healthy  family  man,  willing  to 
relocate.  Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDEa^T/Production  Man¬ 
ager,  experienced,  desiring  employment 
with  advancement  potential.  Resume 
and  references.  Box  248,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUPERVISOR  55M  DAILY.  Recently 
converte<l  from  hot  to  cold.  Hot  type, 
Linofilm,  Photon:  computer-oriente<l. 
Capable  of  sui>ervising  changeover  or 
managing  present  situation  to  greatest 
capacity.  Bo.x  357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

GOING  OFFSET?  Experienced  manager 
available  for  short  term.  Can  supervise 
and  coordinate  your  complete  conver¬ 
sion,  including  the  training  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel.  Top  personal  references  avail¬ 
able.  Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Solid  knowledge  all  areas  of  daily  pro¬ 
duction  150,000-200,000.  Proven  record 
of  increased  productivity.  Prefer  North¬ 
west,  but  would  locate  to  meet  chal¬ 
lenge  if  opportunity  and  pay  are  com¬ 
mensurate.  Box  269,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANCIAL  SUPERTINTENDENT 
available  June  1.  Heavy  experience  on 
maintenance.  Can.  and  w'ill  improve 
your  product.  Deliver  on  time  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Presently  employed  as  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent.  Chart  Area  9 
preferred.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Broa«l  exiK^rience :  heavy  computers, 
coidtyi>e,  electronics,  etc.  Presently 
.Area  4.  Strictest  confidence.  Box  249, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  SUPT.. 
medium  or  small  daily.  Knows  all  <le- 
partments,  hot  metal  or  cold-type :  cost- 
minde<l.  25  years’  experience.  All  re- 
idies  answere<l.  Box  336,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Promotion 

PROMOTION  POST  sought  by  college 
J-Instnictor,  25.  Promotion  and  PR 
experience  (2  years).  MA  Journalism. 
Box  256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public.  Relations 

EDITOR.  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
seeks  affiliation  with  college.  11  years’ 
of  various  editing  and  production  (off¬ 
set  and  letterpress).  Available  after 
May.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARRIED  JOURNALIST,  25.  seeks 
to  head  news  bureau  at  small-to-me- 
dium-size  college.  Prefer  Zones  3  and 
8.  Experience:  newspaper  and  college 
information  work.  Available  Aug.  1. 
Write  Box  251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  with  4  years’  Air 
Force  internal  and  external  publica¬ 
tions  experience  desires  PR  slot  in 
Areas  1,  2  or  3.  .'Vvail.able  April  15. 
Box  296.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  with  15  years’  news-fe.atu re- 
editing  experience  desires  information- 
public  relations  post  with  college.  Box 
359  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  P.R.  AGENCY  staff  member  seeks 
challenging,  rewarding  writing,  press 
relations  spot  in  Northeast.  Newspaper 
and  three  years’  agency  experience  for 
Blue  Chip  client.  Box  349,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER,  experience*!,  .ambi¬ 
tious:  J-degree  plus  grad  work  ;  eager 
I  for  varied  challenge.  Box  329,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  II.  Brown 

^^'Preservation  AcV’ 


Much  has  been  written  about 
the  “Newspaper  Preservation 
Act”  (S.  1520)  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  Jan,  30.  Some  of 
it  has  been  uninformed  and  some 
misleading.  The  bill  has  been 
backed  primarily  by  publishers 
of  44  newspapers  involved  in 
joint  publishing  operations  in  22 
cities  whose  agreements  are 
under  attack  by  the  anti-trust 
division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Critics  of  the  bill  usually  im¬ 
ply  that  the  joint  publishing 
operation  is  a  new  device  re¬ 
cently  cooked  up  by  newspapers 
to  keep  out  competition  and  that 
the  bill  creates  a  hunting  li¬ 
cense  for  large  publishers  to 
massacre  the  small  ones.  It  is 
rarely  acknowledged  that  joint 
publishing  oi)erations  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  30 
years  and  were  believed  to  be 
legal  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
during  all  that  time.  The  bill 
exempts  those  arrangements 
which  were  in  existence  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  law,  prohibits 
any  future  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  without  the  appi’oval  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
does  not  exempt  “predatory 
))ricing”  nor  any  other  anti¬ 
trust  violation. 

There  has  been  so  much  con¬ 
troversy  about  the  bill,  it  would 
be  wise  for  everyone  to  re-read 
it.  The  text,  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  follows: 

AN  ACT 

To  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  certain  combinations  and 
arrangements  necessarj’  for  the 
survival  of  failing  newspapers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
Conyress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act”. 

Declaration  c»f  policy 

Sec.  2.  In  the  public  interest 
of  maintaining  the  historic  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the 
publication  of  newspapers  in 
any  city,  community,  or  metro¬ 
politan  area  where  a  joint  op¬ 
erating  arrangement  has  been 
or  may  be  entered  into  because 
of  economic  distress. 
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Sec.  3.  As  ust“d  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  “antitrust  law” 
means  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  and  each  statute  de¬ 
fined  by  section  4  thereof  (15 
U.S.C.  44)  as  “Antitru.st  Acts” 
and  all  amendments  to  such  Act 
and  such  statutes  and  any  other 
Acts  in  pari  materia. 

(2)  The  term  “joint  newspa¬ 
per  operating  arrangement” 
means  any  contract,  agreement, 
joint  venture  (whether  or  not 
incorporated),  or  other  arrange¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  two  or 
more  newspaper  owners  for  the 
publication  of  two  or  more  news¬ 
paper  publications,  pursuant  to 
which  joint  or  common  protluc- 
tion  facilities  are  established  or 
operated  and  joint  or  unified 
action  is  taken  or  agreed  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  printing; 
time,  method,  and  field  of  pub¬ 
lication;  allocation  of  pioduc- 
tion  facilities;  distribution;  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitation;  circulation 
solicitation;  business  depart¬ 
ment;  establishment  of  advertis¬ 
ing  rates;  establi.shment  of  cir¬ 
culation  rates  and  revenue  dis¬ 
tribution. 

(3)  The  term  “newspaper 
owner”  means  any  person  who 
owns  or  controls  directly,  or  in¬ 
directly  through  separate  or 
subsidiary  corporations,  one  or 
more  newspaper  publications. 

(4)  The  term  “newspaper 
))ublication”  means  a  publica¬ 
tion  produced  on  newsprint  pa¬ 
per  which  is  published  in  one 
or  more  issues  weekly,  and  in 
which  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  content  is  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  opinion. 

(5)  The  term  “failing  news¬ 
paper”  means  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  which,  regardless  of  its 
ownership  or  affiliations,  (i)  is 
in  probable  danger  of  failure, 
or  (ii)  appears  unlikely  to  re¬ 
main  or  become  a  financially 
.sound  publication. 

(6)  The  term  “person”  means 
any  individual,  and  any  part¬ 
nership,  corporation,  as.sociation, 
or  other  legal  entity  existing 
under  or  authorized  by  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  foreigpi  country. 

Antitrust  exemption 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  un¬ 
lawful  under  any  antitrust  law 


for  any  person  to  perform,  en¬ 
force,  renew,  or  amend  any  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrange¬ 
ment  entered  into  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  if  at 
the  time  such  arrangement  was 
fir.st  entered  into,  not  more  than 
one  of  the  newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  involv’ed  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  arrangement  was 
a  publication  other  than  a  fail¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  propose,  enter 
into,  j>erform,  or  enforce  a  joint 
operating  arrangement,  not  al¬ 
ready  in  effect,  except  with  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  granting  such 
approval,  the  .attorney  General 
shall  determine  that  not  more 
than  one  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lications  involved  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  a  publication  other 
than  a  failing  newspaper;  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  any  pub¬ 
lication  may  at  any  time  pro¬ 
pose,  enter  into,  perform,  or  en¬ 
force  an  agreement  with  any 
person  if  such  agreement  was 
not  prohibited  by  law  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  ex¬ 
empt  from  any  antitrust  law 
any  predatory  pricing,  any  pred¬ 
atory  practice,  or  any  other  con¬ 
duct  in  the  othenvise  lawful  op¬ 
erations  of  a  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  which 
would  be  unlawful  under  any 
antitrust  law  if  engaged  in  by 
a  single  entity.  Except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  .4ct,  no  joint  news¬ 
paper  operating  arrangement  or 
any  party  thereto  shall  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  any  antitrust  law. 

Previous  Iransiietions 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  civil  action 
in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a  final 
judgment  or  decree  has  been 
entered,  under  which  a  joint 
newspaper  operating  agreement 
has  been  held  to  be  unlawful 
under  any  antitrust  laws  shall 


be  reojjened  and  reconsidered 
upon  application  made  to  such 
court  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  any  party  to  the  con¬ 
tract,  agreement,  or  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  such  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement  was  placed  in 
effect,  whether  or  not  such  party 
was  a  party  to  such  action. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  ap¬ 
plication  with  respect  to  any 
such  action,  any  final  judgment 
or  decree  theretofore  entered 
therein  shall  be  vacated  by  the 
court.  The  provisions  of  section 
4  shall  apply  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  action  by  such  court 
upon  such  reconsideration. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section 
4  shall  apply  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  any  criminal  action 
pending  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  any  such  joint 
operating  agreement  is  unlawful 
under  any  antitrust  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section 
4  shall  have  no  application  to 
any  action  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  brought  before  No¬ 
vember  4,  Ififi!),  by  any  party 
other  than  the  United  States 
upon  a  cause  of  action  arising 
under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws 
which  accrued  before  such  date; 
Provided,  That  this  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  to  the  recovery 
of  damages  only  by  the  named 
parties  plantiff  who  filed  or  in¬ 
tervened  in  such  action  by  such 
date,  and  not  hy  any  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  class  on  behalf  of 
whom  such  action  purports  to  be 
filed  who  have  not  so  filed  or 
intervened  by  such  date. 

Separabililv  provision 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  is  declared  unconstitutional, 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision 
to  any  other  per.son  or  circum¬ 
stance,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
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Hydroseeding  with  a  moist,  fertilized  mulch  has  been  a 
successful  technique  in  our  land  conservation  program. 


At  Bethlehem  we  are  engaged  in  many 
things  besides  the  manufacture  of  steel — 
thoughtful  land  management  is  just  one  of 
them. 


ginia,  marking  trees  ready  for  cutting.  Thin¬ 
ning  the  timber  improves  the  quality  of  the 
remaining  trees  and  accelerates  their  growth. 


•  Our  foresters  regularly  provide  guidance 
to  conservation  groups  in  our  plant  and 
mining  communities.  For  example,  several 
years  ago  a  fire  destroyed  3,000  acres  of  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  City  of  Bethlehem's  watershed. 
Bethlehem  Steel  foresters  directed  a  restor¬ 
ation  program  that  included  hydroseeding 
with  grass,  planting  600,000  coniferous  seed¬ 
lings,  salvaging  salable  timber,  and  initiat¬ 
ing  ascientific  timber-management  program. 


Some  highlights  of  their  work: 

•  In  the  past  ten  years  they  have  planted  over 
two  million  seedling  trees  at  our  properties 
in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 


•  At  Mine  No.  44,  near  Idamay,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  our  foresters  converted  a  barren  coal 
tailings  basin  and  harsh  culm  banks  into  lush 
acres  ankle-high  in  bluegrass,  fescue,  lespe- 
deza,  and  rye  grass. 


•  In  open  fields  surrounding  our  mines 
near  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  some  60,000 
pine  seedlings  have  been  planted. 

•  Every  fall  and  winter  our 
foresters  travel  through 
40,000  acres  of  timberland 
in  Kentucky  and  about 
35,000  acres  in  West  Vir- 


•  Hundreds  of  acres  of  previously  ugly  ter¬ 
rain  in  various  locations  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  flowering  fields  and  verdant 
slopes,  pulsing  with  game  and  other  wildlife. 
Battalions  of  evergreens  march  up  hillsides, 
ending  erosion  forever.  Hedgerows  of  trees 
and  shrubs  screen  industrial  installations 
from  the  passing  eye. 


Bethlehem  Steel  owns  about  100,000  acres 
of  forest  land,  most  of  it  over  or  adjacent  to 
our  iron  ore  and  coal  mines.  And  because  of 
mining  methods  used  many  years  ago,  some 
of  these  properties  had  gradually  become 
eyesores.  That  is  why  we  took  our  first  step 
toward  scientific  control  and  restoration  of 
woodlands  more  than  40  years  ago. 


Planting  seedling  trees  mechanically.  The  trees  will  combat 
erosion  and  provide  yearly  yields  of  timber. 


Our  program  was  formalized  in  1958, 
when  a  registered  consulting  forester  was 
appointed  chief  of  our  Forestry  Division.  To¬ 
day,  Bethlehem  foresters  perform  reclama¬ 
tion  planting,  and  cruise  our  timberlands, 
planning  improvements  and  directing  the 
workers  who  do  the  cutting  and  planting. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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